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"In  its  broad  human  aspects,  the  modern  problem  of 
rural  life  is  common  to  every  ccJUntry  in  the  English-speak- 
ing world.  You  must  regard  agriculture  as  an  industry, 
as  a  business  and  as  a  life.  Into  the  industry  you  must  in- 
troduce the  teaching  of  modern  science,  into  the  business 
modern  methods  of  combination,  the  life  of  the  rural  com- 
munity must  be  made  physically  more  comfortable,  mental- 
ly more  stimulating,  socially  more  satisfying.  You  must 
do  us  the  honor  of  adopting  our  Irish  formula:  Better  farm- 
ing, better  business,  better  living." 

— Sir  Horace  PlunJcett,  Dublin,  July,  1913. 
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Olympia,  January  11th,  1915. 

To  the  Honorable  Governor,  State  Senate,  House  of  Representatives, 
of  the  State  of  Washington. 

We  herewith  submit  report  of  our  investigation  of  land  mort- 
gage and  rural  credit  systems  in  Europe,  under  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  7  of  the  Thirteenth  Session. 

The  report  is  in  three  parts.  Part  I  discusses  conditions  in 
Europe  and  America  and  summarizes  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion. Part  II  describes  agricultural  condition,  organization  and 
credit  in  detail  in  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Roumania, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  England,  Ire- 
land and  France,  with  notes  of  personal  visits  of  inspection  to  credit 
institutions,  farms,  dairies,  agricultural  colleges,  co-operative  so- 
cieties, every  field  of  agricultural  activity.  Part  III  is  a  report  upon 
the  agricultural  needs  of  the  state  of  Washington,  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  governor  in  November,  1913,  for  transmission  to  the 
American  Commission  on  Agricultural  Finance,  Production,  Dis- 
tribution and  Rural  Life  and  published  in  Part  III  of  the  report  of 
said  commission. 

General  principles  of  land  mortgage  and  personal  credit  are 
set  forth  and  approved.  Bills  embodying  these  principles  will  be 
submitted  to  the  legislature. 

That  the  principles  and  practice  in  Europe  may  be  thoroughly 
understood  before  legislative  action,  we  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  report  herewith  submitted  be  printed  immediately  in  suflB- 
cient  numbers  not  only  for  the  state  officers  and  members  of  the 
legislature,  but  to  meet  the  general  demand  from  the  people  of  the 
state. 

Respectfully, 

Ralph  Metcalf, 
Clark  G.  Black. 


Chapter  I, 

THE   AMERICAN   COMMISSION. 

Conditions  Which  Led  to  an  Investigation  of  European  Agricultui*e— 
Tirree  Fundamental  Ti-uths  —  The  Traveling  Agricultural  Ex- 
pert —  Importance  of  Soil  Analysis  and  Chemical  Fertilizer  — 
Co-operation  Results  in  Better  Farming  and  Greater  Returns — 
Present  Day  Conditions  Compel  Farming  and  Marketing  on 
Business  Lines  —  Agricultural  Organization  Has  Resulted  in 
Better  Farming,  Better  Business,  Better  Living — European  Per 
Acre  Yield  Far  Greater  Than  American  and  Steadily  Increasing. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  increased  21%  in  the  last 
census  period;  our  grain  production  increased  1.8%.  Our  beef  cat- 
tle decreased  from  50,000,000  in  1907  to  30,000,000  in  1913,  nearly 
half  in  six  years,  and  our  mutton  sheep  decreased  2,000,000.  A 
bulletin  in  February  last  by  the  United  States  department  of  agri- 
culture states  that  in  the  3  years  since  the  1910  census,  population 
has  increased  7,000,000,  while  food  animals  have  decreased  7,350,- 
000 — more  than  one  less  food  animal  for  each  new  mouth  to  feed. 
In  1904  we  were  exporting  $150,000,000  of  beef.  This  year,  before 
the  European  war,  we  were  importing  beef  and  mutton,  poultry 
and  dairy  products,  grain  and  even  vegetables.  Eggs  from  China 
in  Seattle,  New  Zealand  mutton  and  butter  in  Tacoma,  potatoes 
from  Ireland  in  Boston,  in  one  day  900,000-lbs.  of  Argentine  beef 
delivered  at  Washington  City,  the  capital  of  the  nation  that  should 
be  the  granary  of  the  world.  State  statistics  are  not  dependable, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  state  of  Washington,  with  the  most  fer- 
tile soil  and  most  productive  climate,  imports  $20,000,000  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products  and  meats  every  year. 

That  nation  occupies  the  best  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  which  feeds  its  own  people  and  produces  a  surplus  of 
food  and  other  necessaries,  to  sell  to  less  thrifty  neighbors.  Ger- 
many with  an  area  2  57©  larger  than  Washington  and  Oregon 
produces  95%  of  the  food  for  a  population  seven-ninths  as  great 
as  that  of  the  United  States  and  in  this  terrible  time  of  stress  is 
self  supporting.  This  was  Bismarck's  policy  in  constructing  the  great 
German  empire,  to  change  Germany  from  a  food-importing  nation 
to  one  self  dependent.  On  the  German  basis  of  cultivation,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon  and  California  could  feed  the  whole  country.  The 
farmer  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  practically  every  country  in  Europe  except  Rus- 
sia, raises  twice  as  much  per  acre  on  land  that  had  been  tilled  for 
centuries  before  Columbus  set  foot  in  America  as  we  do  on  our 
virgin  soil  and  keeps  his  land  just  as  fertile  and  productive  as  when 
the  first  crop  was  harvested. 

Facts  like  these  affect  not  the  farmer  alone;  they  are  of  vital 
import  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  Com- 
parisons of  per-acre  production,  of  net  money  returns  to  the  farmer. 
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of  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  of  cost  of  living  in  general,  in  every 
instance  are  much  against  the  United  States.  It  is  evident  that  this 
country,  which  a  generation  ago  was  driving  the  European  farmer 
out  of  his  own  market,  today  has  something  to  learn  from  Germany 
and  other  nations  of  Europe, 

The  initial  step,  to  follow  recognition  of  a  condition,  is  a  first- 
hand, accurate  collection  of  the  facts,  to  he  followed  by  a  scientific 
study  of  the  facts  collected  and  all  conditions  at  home  and  abroad 
that  enter  into  the  problem,  in  the  certainty  that  out  of  it  will 
come  knowledge,  and  in  the  light  of  knowledge  better  conditions 
should  follow. 

For  the  collection  of  these  facts  about  European  conditions 
and  methods  which  have  operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  European 
farmer,  upon  the  suggestion  of  David  Lubin  of  California,  the  orig- 
inator of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  the  resident 
delegate  of  the  United  States  at  Rome,  twenty-nine  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  four  Canadian  provinces  and  the  United  States 
government  joined  in  the  creation  of  the  American  Commission  to 
study  rural  credit  and  agricultural  organization  in  Europe,  by 
action  of  state  and  provincial  legislatures  and  of  congress  during  the 
sessions  of  1912-13.  The  Commission  sailed  from  New  York  in  April, 
1913.  The  68  delegates  were  divided  into  four  sections,  to  study 
respectively  finance,  production,  distribution  and  agricultural  or- 
ganization and  rural  life.  Meetings  of  the  sections  of  the  Com- 
mission were  held  daily  during  the  voyage.  Landing  at  Genoa,  the 
Commission  reached  Rome  in  time  to  attend  the  closing  sessions 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  where  a  welcome  was 
extended  by  their  majesties  of  Italy  and  by  official  representatives 
of  all  of  the  European  countries. 

From  Rome  the  Commission  as  a  whole  or  through  subcom- 
mittees visited  Italy,  Egypt,  Hungary,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Russia, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Spain,  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland,  every  European  coun- 
try except  Portugal  and  the  Balkan  States.  The  itinerary  and  plans 
for  the  entire  trip  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Lubin  in  conference 
with  his  fellow  delegates  to  the  International  Institute  and  with 
the  governments  of  the  countries  visited,  who  offered  every  assist- 
ance  and  courtesy.  In  a  general  way,  this  plan  was  followed: 
Addresses  by  government  officials  and  experts  in  all  branches  of 
the  work;  juries  of  inquiry,  where  expert  witnesses  were  exhaus- 
tively questioned;  personal  visits  in  small  groups  of  five  or  six 
to  credit  institutions  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  farms,  dairies,  agri- 
cultural colleges,  fairs,  cooperative  societies,  markets,  schools, 
homes,  government  departments,  in  fact  every  field  of  agricultural 
activity  and  life. 

The  greatest  experts  of  Europe  in  all  these  branches  addressed 
the  Commission  and  answered  many  questions.  Luzzatti  and  Wol- 
lemborg,  the  men  who  introduced  and  are  at  the  head  of  coopera- 
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tive  banking  in  Italy,  Miklos  and  Count  Hoyos  in  Hungary,  Baron 
von  Maimendorf,  Friedrich  Redly  and  Professor  Hausler  in  Austria, 
Dr.  Dade,  Dr.  Kapp-Konigsberg,  Herr  Buchrucker  and  a  score  of 
others  in  Germany  whose  names  are  household  words  throughout 
Europe,  Senators  Codet  and  Viger,  who  introduced  the  bills  upon 
which  the  agricultural  credit  system  of  France  is  built,  Vinreux 
of  the  Credit  Foncier  and  Decharme,  director  of  the  Credit  Agri- 
cole,  Henry  W.  Wolff,  the  greatest  authority  who  ever  lived  on 
cooperative  banking,  J,  R.  Cahill,  whose  report  on  Agricultural 
Credit  and  Cooperation  in  Germany  is  the  most  complete  and  ex- 
haustive ever  published.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  George  W.  Russell 
in  Ireland — these  are  a  few  of  the  world  leaders  in  this  field  whose 
advice  and  information  were  of  priceless  value  and  several  of  whom 
accompanied  the  Commission  day  after  day. 

The  information  and  evidence  thus  gathered  has  been  printed 
by  Congress  as  Senate  Document  No.  214.  It  is  a  volume  of  916 
pages,  ^Vz  by  11%  inches  and  is  without  doubt  the  most  exhaustive 
compilation  of  such  information  ever  published  in  any  language. 
Congress  provided  twenty  copies  for  each  state.  Those  allotted 
Washington  are  available  for  reference  at  the  office  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  state  library. 
University  of  Washington,  State  College,  Tacoma,  Seattle  and  Spo- 
kane Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  president  of  the  Farmers'  Union, 
the  master  and  deputy  master  of  the  State  Grange  and  with  the 
Washington  members  of  the  American  Commission.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  December,  1913, 
a  formal  request  was  made  of  the  chairman  of  the  senate  printing 
committee  for  25,000  copies  for  the  farmers  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. Up  to  the  present  time.  Congress  has  authorized  no  fur- 
ther publication  than  the  first  limited  edition.  The  important 
points  of  this  great  mass  of  information  are  touched  upon  in  the 
following  report,  supplemented  by  a  study  of  Henry  W.  Wolff's  "Co- 
operation in  Agriculture"  and  "Cooperative  Banking,"  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett's  "The  Rural  Problem  in  the  United  States,"  C.  R.  Fay's 
"Cooperation  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  "Monographs  on  Agricultural 
Cooperation  in  Various  Countries"  and  several  other  publications 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  J.  R.  Cahill's  Report 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Great  Britain  upon  Agricultural  Credit 
and  Agricultural  Cooperation  in  Germany,  Alphonse  Desjardins' 
"The  Cooperative  People's  Bank,"  Plunkett's  "The  New  Movement 
in  Ireland,"  Rev.  Thos.  Phelan's  "Agricultural  Cooperation"  and 
a  score  of  other  publications  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society,  the  report  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission,  Myron  T. 
Herrick's  "Rural  Credits,"  just  issued,  and  a  very  considerable 
number  of  official  reports  and  other  publications  secured  in  various 
countries  in  Europe. 

Gradually  from  the  kaleidoscopic  impressions  three  truths  stand 
out  emphatically,  summing  up  the  accurate  collection  of  facts  which 
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it  was  the  mission  of  the  Commission  to  procure.  A  scientific  study 
of  these  facts  in  the  light  of  knowledge  of  conditions  at  home  and 
abroad  must  point  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  Washington  the  way 
to  better  rural  conditions. 

It  is  true  that  the  farmer  in  Europe  can  finance  his  farming 
and  marketing  by  credit  capital  secured  by  a  very  long  term  mort- 
gage loan  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  payable  in  very  small  install- 
ments, and  by  short  term  personal  credit  on  easy  terms  on  what 
we  would  not  consider  very  good  security. 

It  is  true  that  the  farmer  in  every  country  except  Russia 
raises  a  good  deal  more  per  acre  and  conserves  the  fertility  of  his 
soil. 

It  is  true  that  the  European  farmer  as  a  general  thing  gets 
more  for  his  produce  than  does  the  American  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer pays  less. 

The  first  truth  is  due  to  cooperative  credit,  collective  security, 
from  which  in  some  measure  the  other  two  truths  are  resultant. 

The  second  truth  is  due  to  two  reasons,  right  farming  and 
work.  The  soil  is  analyzed,  climatic  and  market  conditions  studied, 
the  best  crops,  best  rotation,  best  methods  demonstrated  and  then 
every  farmer  employs  them.  All  crops  require  a  constant  supply 
of  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphate  and  lime.  They  differ  in  their  re- 
quirements and  in  their  ability  to  supply  them  from  the  soil.  Soils 
vary  materially  in  their  constituents  and  are  robbed  of  plant  food 
by  drainage  and  by  the  crops  they  produce.  Proper  rotation  and 
the  application  of  animal  and  chemical  fertilizers  restore  the  lost 
fertility  to  the  soil  and  increase  productivity.  Practical  demonstra- 
tion of  these  scientific  truths  is  carried  to  the  farmer  by  the  travel- 
ing professor  of  agriculture  or  county  expert.  We  spend  a  vast 
sum  of  money  every  year  printing  this  kind  of  information  in  bul- 
letins. The  English  and  Irish  and  continental  farmer  has  it  brought 
right  to  the  farm  and  demonstrated  on  his  own  field  or  nearby.  The 
traveling  expert  is  responsible  for  very  much  of  the  revolution  in 
farming  methods  in  Europe  in  the  present  generation.  Chapter  18 
of  the  Washington  Session  Laws  of  1913  authorized  counties  to 
employ  just  such  an  agricultural  expert  to  perform  just  such  in- 
valuable service  to  our  farmers.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a 
European  farmer  understand  why  the  law  remains  inoperative  to 
the  state's  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

Every  animal  dropping,  every  leaf  and  stalk,  everything  that 
through  decaying  vegetation  may  restore  to  the  soil  some  of  the 
fertility  it  has  taken,  is  carefully  gathered  and  taken  to  the  com- 
post heap.  Whatever  element  analysis  and  practical  demonstra- 
tion shows  to  be  lacking  in  the  soil  is  added  in  chemical  fertilizer. 
The  most  striking  thing  in  European  agriculture  is  the  paramount 
importance  given  to  chemical  fertilizer.  Ask  a  farmer  or  a  govern- 
ment expert  what  crop  rotation  he  employs  and  his  answer  always 
starts  with  chemical.     Before  he  buys  his  seed  he  buys  his  chemical. 
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The  first  staple  a  cooperative  society  buys  for  its  members  is  chem- 
ical. The  agricultural  college  visited  at  Hohenheim  in  Wurtemberg 
analyzed  25,000  different  samples  of  chemical  for  the  farmers  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  another  agricultural  high  school,  20,000. 
They  do  not  rob  the  soil  and  move  on,  leaving  impoverished  and 
abandoned  farms,  as  we  in  America  have  done,  criminally,  for  sev- 
eral generations,  because  there  were  still  unclaimed  broad  acres  of 
fertile  land  farther  west.  We  have  much  to  learn  of  right  farming 
and  the  lesson  is  so  easy:  analysis,  demonstration,  rotation,  fer- 
tilizer. 

The  second  reason  for  their  superiority  in  production  is  work. 
Work  from  daylight  to  dark,  man  and  wife  and  children  and  grand- 
mother and  greatgrandmother  and  mother-in-law.  In  some  parts  of 
Europe,  there  seemed  a  worker  for  every  ten  feet  square.  Women 
are  paid  30  to  40  cents  a  day  and  men  from  40  cents  to  $1.40  and 
it  is  a  very  long  day.  And  almost  everywhere  there  was  a  tremend- 
ous complaint  of  the  excessive  cost  of  labor.  One  speaker  in  Ger- 
many declared  that  it  cost  $40  to  cultivate  an  acre  now  while  in  the 
old  days  it  cost  $4.  The  European  farmer  is  always  thrifty.  Not 
only  is  everything  saved,  but  every  foot  of  ground  is  utilized.  Grain 
fields  run  right  up  to  city  walls,  fruit  trees  shade  public  roads, 
swamps  and  bogs  are  reclaimed,  earth  is  carried  in  sacks  on  the 
backs  of  men  and  women  up  steep  hillsides  to  create  gardens  and 
vineyards  among  the  rocks.  We  do  not  have  to  work  as  they  do 
and,  please  God,  our  women  and  children  never  shall,  but  the  lesson 
of  right  farming  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

The  third  truth,  that  the  farmer  gets  more  for  his  produce,  is 
due  to  cooperation,  cooperative  production  and  distribution.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  farmer 
in  this  country  gets  38%  of  what  the  consumer  pays,  A  number  of 
cooperative  societies  were  visited  where  the  European  farmer  gets 
more  than  90%.  Of  course,  comparisons  of  specific  instances  with 
the  general  estimate  of  the  department  are  unfair  and  mean  little. 
It  is  true  however  that  practically  all  of  the  unnecessary  middlemen 
and  much  the  greater  part  of  the  superfiuous  duplication  of  pro- 
cesses of  distribution,  which  works  such  a  frightful  waste  for  the 
farmer,  are  eliminated  by  judicious  cooperation. 

Better  farming  in  Europe  and  better  marketing  are  the  out- 
growth of  sheer  necessity.  It  is  illuminating  for  an  American  to 
learn  that  this  necessity  arose  from  American  competition  and  that 
but  for  the  enormous  crops  of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  two  Americas 
the  European  farmer  very  likely  would  have  continued  in  the  old 
hand-to-mouth  rut.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  all  of  this 
great  progress  in  farming  and  marketing  and  most  of  it  in  credit  has 
been  accomplished  in  a  single  generation  and  the  major  part  of  it 
in  the  last  dozen  or  fifteen  years. 

Denmark  is  an  admirable  illustration.  Bismarck's  protective 
tariff  of  1879  at  a  blow  destroyed  Danish  agriculture  for  Denmark 
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was  a  grain  country  and  its  market  was  Germany.  Turning  to  cat- 
tle, a  German  tariff  closed  this  market.  Denmark  in  despair  sought 
another  market  and  found  England  calling  for  butter,  eggs  and 
bacon,  so  Denmark  became  a  country  of  dairy  cows,  pigs  and  poul- 
try. The  little  farmer  could  not  export  his  little  product  to  a  for- 
eign nation,  and  of  necessity  he  turned  to  cooperation.  The  first 
cooperative  dairy  was  established  in  1882,  the  first  cooperative  abat- 
toir and  bacon-curing  factory  in  1887  and  the  first  egg-exporting 
society  in  1895.  Today  the  cooperative  dairies  pay  their  members 
$70,000,000  a  year,  the  bacon  societies  $25,000,000  and  the  egg 
societies  $4,000,000,  approximately  $100,000,000  a  year  and  con- 
stantly increasing,  in  a  country  of  an  area  less  than  one-quarter 
that  of  the  state  of  Washington  and  with  an  inferior  soil  and 
climate. 

The  European  farmers,  like  many  American  farmers,  objected 
very  strenuously  to  any  new  methods  or  "book  farming,"  but  stern 
necessity  compelled.  The  Danish  farmer  faced  ruin;  when  salva- 
tion was  pointed  out,  he  grasped  it  eagerly  and  achieved  at  once 
comfort  and  plenty.  No  other  farmer  was  so  well  prepared  by  edu- 
cation and  training  for  cooperation  but  like  necessity,  arising  from 
American  competition  and  the  conditions  which  grew  out  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  compelled  the  farmer  of  every  other  con- 
tinental country  to  adopt  scientific  methods  of  farming  and  mar- 
keting. 

The  farmer's  market  is  the  city.  The  city  depended  upon  the 
farmer  in  the  outskirts  for  its  food.  But  with  the  tremendous  in- 
dustrial development  came  a  multiplicity  of  railroads  and  steamships. 
The  city  and  town  no  longer  depended  upon  the  farmers  in  the  out- 
skirts; transportation  brought  supplies  from  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth.  The  European  farmer  found  that  the  produce  of  the 
rich  virgin  soil  of  the  Americas  was  crowding  him  out.  The  rich, 
eager  home  market  was  otherwise  supplied.  He  found  that  farming 
had  become  something  more  than  planting  and  plowing  and  hauling 
a  load  to  town;  that  farming  had  become  a  business,  requiring  the 
same  scientific  study  and  management  as  any  other  business;  that 
his  workshop  or  factory,  the  land,  requires  the  same  care,  the  same 
conservation,  the  same  renewal  as  any  factory;  that  the  marketing 
of  farm  products  has  become  just  as  complex  and  complicated  as 
the  marketing  of  any  other  products;  that  just  as  any  other  manu- 
facturer or  business  man,  the  farmer  needs  capital,  plant  capital 
for  his  land  and  to  make  ready  for  the  plow,  working  capital  for  his 
farming  and  his  marketing,  credit  capital  for  both. 

Realizing  all  these  things,  he  adopted  modern  scientific  methods 
of  farming  as  taught  him  by  the  traveling  experts.  That  was  one 
vital  step.  Then  came  the  problem  of  marketing.  Studying  this 
from  a  new  angle,  it  dawned  upon  him  that  in  every  form  of  busi- 
ness in  every  civilized  country — except  farming  which  he  had  just 
learned  is  a  business — it  is  an  accepted  principle  that  business  must 
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be  done  on  a  large  scale  to  be  done  economically  and  profitably. 
Hence  our  corporations  and  combinations,  to  lower  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  and  thus  increase  profits.  Further,  the  neecs- 
sity  of  combination  is  really  more  vital  to  the  farmer  than  in  other 
industries  because  his  market,  the  city,  demands  a  very  large  supply 
and  a  constant,  steady  supply;  this  is  beyond  the  ability  of  any  in- 
dividual farmer;  the  very  condition  of  the  farmer's  market  demands 
that  he  combine.  Hence  the  cooperative  society,  the  only  form  of 
combination  suited  to  the  farmer.  The  example  of  Denmark  was 
followed  by  every  other  country  in  Europe  until  in  the  last  twenty 
years  agricultural  cooperation  has  spread  to  practically  every  farm 
district  with  the  unquestioned  result  of  improving  quality  and  yield 
of  every  farm  product,  animal  and  vegetable,  largely  increasing 
profits  and  bringing  prosperity  and  a  better  standard  of  living  to 
the  rural  districts.  It  is  true  that  in  greater  or  less  degree  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett's  Irish  slogan  has  been  realized  in  every  country 
visited:  "Better  farming,  betier  business,  better  living." 

The  problem  we  are  facing  today  in  America  is  precisely  the 
problem  Europe  faced  a  generation  ago.  Every  European  nation 
solved  it  by  the  same  agency;  every  nation  and  every  people  have 
achieved  in  a  score  of  years  or  less  the  same  success,  varying  only 
in  degree.  The  logical  conclusion  cannot  be  escaped.  In  the  words 
of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  "In  its  broad  human  aspects  the  modern 
problem  of  rural  life  is  common  to  every  country  in  the  English 
speaking  world."  And  that  greatest  authority,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolff 
closed  his  address  with  the  statement:  "I  will  be  very  much  sur- 
prised if  an  institution  which  has  worked  so  well  in  every  part  of 
the  globe  should  not  also  find  a  fit  and  proper  occupation  in  the 
United  States." 

Some  reference  to  the  results  of  better  farming  has  been  made 
in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  several  countries.  The  following 
figures  of  per-acre  yield  in  a  series  of  years  show  what  the  European 
farmer  is  doing  with  soil  centuries  old  as  compared  with  ours  and 
generally  of  inferior  quality  naturally: 

WHEAT. 

1881        1886        1891        1896       1901       1904        1909 
1885        1890        1895        1900       1905       1908        1913 

Belgium     24  24.5  26.1  26.2  34  35.3  34 

France     16  17.8  17.7  19.3  20.2  20.6  20 

Germany 19  20.3  23.3  27.0  28.2  29.4  31.9 

United    Kingdom.    35  30.4  29  32.8  31.7  31.3  32.5 

Denmark 25  35.8  38.7  41  40.2  41.4  

Holland 23  28.1  28.2  29.9  33.8  35.5 

United   States 12  13.9  13.4  13.1  13.9  14.1  14.5 

The  yield  of  the  state  of  Washington  for  the  last  seven  years, 
1907  to  1913  inclusive,  has  been  respectively  26,  18.8,  23.2,  16.9, 
22.7,  23.5,  23.2,  an  average  of  22  bushels. 

o 
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OATS. 

1881  1886  1891  1896  1901  1904  1909 

1885  18.90  1895  1900  1905  1908  1913 

Belgium  40  49.8  50  56.8  64.7  66.4 

France  25  30.2  28.7  30.1  32  33  31.8 

Germany 27  33.2  37.7  45  47.1  50.7  55 

United  Kingdom-  33  41.8  43.5  43.4  44.7  51.3  54.7 

Denmark 30  35.8  38.7  41  40.2  49.4  50.8 

Holland      42  45.9  46.1  50.8  53.9  62  60 

United  States 26  25  26.2  28.2  30.9  29.2  30.6 

The  yield  of  the  state  of  Washington,  1907  to  1913,  was  55.5, 
44.5,  49,  42.8,  51.7,  48.2,  47.5,  an  average  of  48.5  bushels. 

BARLEY. 

1881  1886  1891  1896  1901  1904  1909 

1885  1890  1895  1900  1905  1908  1913 

Belgium  35  37.2  38.1  39.7  46.5  47.7  

France 20  21.9  21.5  22.5  24  23.5  25.1 

Germany 24  24  28.9  30.7  34.3  35.1  38.6 

United  Kingdom,  38  33.9  34.2  35  34.3  36  43 

Ddnmark 27  29.7  30.4  30.9  34  35.4  39.8 

Holland      37  42.4  43.1  45.2  48  48.1  48 

United  States 22  21.7  23.4  23.1  27  26.2  24.3 

The  yield  of  Washington,  1907  to  1913,  was  40.5,  30.5,  39.5, 
29,  37,  43,  40.5,  an  average  of  37.1. 

POTATOES. 

1881  1900  1910 

1885  1909  1913 

France- 102  133.8  116.5 

Germany    121  200  202.3 

United    Kingdom    160  193.8  217.4 

Austria    130  151.1  149 

Hungary    107  118.7  116.3 

United   States 76  91.4  94.6 

The  yield  of  Washington,  1907  to  1913,  was  150,  120,  170,  131, 
160,  176,  123,  an  average  of  145.9. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  not  only  the  great  excess  in 
per-acre  production  over  the  new  soil  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
steady  and  considerable  increase  year  by  year  since  better  farming 
has  been  adopted.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  those  countries 
where  cooperation  and  scientific  methods  are  most  extensive,  Den- 
mark, Belgium,  Holland,  Germany.  Great  Britain  learned  crop  rota- 
tion years  ago  and  did  not  offer  so  much  room  for  improvement. 
While  in  this  thirty  years  Belgium  has  increased  its  wheat  yield 
from  24  to  34  bushels,  Denmark  from  25  to  41,  Holland  from  23 
to  35,  the  United  States  averaged  14.5  bushels  in  the  last  five  years 
as  against  12  bushels  in  1881-5  and  the  state  of  Washington  has 
averaged  in  the  last  seven  years  22  bushels.  Hungary  as  a  whole 
only  exceeds  the  United  States  about  25%  in  average  yield;  yet  the 
Commission  was  shown  10,000  acres  yielding  53  bushels. 


Chapter  II. 

COOPERATIVE  CREDIT. 

The  Credit  Unit  the  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Cooperation — Chai-- 
acter  Not  Property  the  Basis  of  Security — The  Raiffeisen  Bank 
the  Most  Wonderful  Thing  in  the  W'orld  —  Long  Temi  Land 
Mortgage  Credit — Collective  Security  and  Amortization — Lands- 
chaft  Debentures  an  Absolutely  Liquid  Security — Government 
Aid  versus  Self  Help — Farmers  Live  in  Villages,  With  Com- 
munity Life — Percentage  of  lilliteracy  Very  Low. 

The  basis  and  foundation  of  the  whole  cooperative  system  in 
every  country  is  the  credit  unit,  the  little  local  cooperative  bank. 
So  small  are  some  of  these  banks  that  their  funds  are  carried  in 
the  pocket  of  the  cashier.  Thousands  of  them  have  no  office  other 
than  the  temporary  use  for  a  few  hours  on  occasion  of  a  back  room 
in  the  cashier's  home,  a  school  or  a  church.  They  are  able  to  pay 
a  high  rate  on  deposits,  and  loan  at  a  low  rate  to  their  members 
because  they  pay  no  dividends,  no  salaries  or  rent  and  all  expenses 
are  infinitesimal  compared  with  any  commercial  bank.  Their  loans 
are  made  on  the  security  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  Raiffeisen  discovered, 
the  character,  moral  worth,  industry,  sobriety,  thrift  of  the  mem- 
bers. A  loan  is  made  only  for  a  specific  productive  or  economic 
purpose  and  before  granting  it  the  honesty  and  ability  of  the  bor- 
rower is  thoroughly  investigated  and  to  that  is  added  the  guarantee 
of  two  fellow  members.  The  use  of  the  loan  is  the  assurance  of  its 
repayment. 

The  bank  attracts  deposits  from  non-members  as  well  as  mem- 
bers because  of  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  interest  and  the 
absolute  security.  These  little  banks  with  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars  capital  are  safer  than  a  commercial  bank  with  capital  into 
millions  because  behind  every  dollar  the  bank  owes  is  the  personal 
liability  of  every  member.  This  unlimited  liability  makes  of  every 
member  a  sleepless  guardian  to  see  that  only  safe  men  are  admitted 
to  membership,  that  the  managing  committee  is  making  only  wise 
loans,  that  every  dollar  loaned  is  used  for  the  specific  productive 
purpose  for  which  it  was  borrowed  and  is  earning  the  money  with 
which  to  repay.  In  no  case  has  a  depositor  in  a  Raiffeisen  bank  lost 
a  dollar.  Ambassador  Herrick,  with  twenty-eight  years'  active  ex- 
perience as  treasurer,  chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of  one 
of  the  largest  savings  banks  in  the  United  States,  pays  this  tribute 
to  the  result  of  Raiffeisen's  labors: 

"The  Raiffeisen  society  is  a  perfect  organ  for  facilitating  the 
flow  of  capital  and  cheapening  credit  for  agriculture.  The  record  of 
the  thousands  of  these  little  banks  in  Germany  of  never  haying  lost 
a  cent  belonging  to  the  millions  of  people  who  have  dealt  with  them 
during  the  past  50  years  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  finance. 
It  is  so  marvelous  as  to  be  unbelievable  by  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  facts.     The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which  they  put 
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in  circulation  during  that  period  rescued  the  German  farmers  from 
usury,  poverty  and  apathetic  despair,  made  them  their  own  hauliers, 
merchants  and  instructors,  raised  them  iii  the  scale  of  life  and  put 
them  in  the  way  of  helping  themselves  and  their  neighbors.  Raif- 
feisen  made  the  dollar  beneficent  without  interfering  with  its  use- 
fulness. He  was  the  first  man  to  understand  the  credit  value  of 
farmers  and  to  utilize  it  for  their  financial  needs." 

The  Raiffeisen  banks  not  only  furnish  credit  for  financing  the 
farmer,  but  do  his  buying  and  selling  for  him.  When  several  thou- 
sand societies  with  an  hundred  or  more  members  each  unite  to  pur- 
chase at  wholesale  for  common  supply  all  of  the  requirements  of 
fertilizer,  seed,  feed,  implements,  coal,  all  agricultural  necessaries, 
it  makes  a  tremendous  volume  of  trade,  secures  the  very  lowest  pos- 
sible price  and  a  guarantee  of  quality.  It  gives  the  members  prices 
far  less  than  any  individual  can  possibly  procure.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  many  wealthy  farmers  who  have  no  need  of  credit 
join  the  societies.  The  volume  of  trading  done  by  these  societies 
is  increasing  largely  each  year.  Marketing  of  the  produce  of  the 
members  has  not  been  developed  to  the  degree  that  supply  and  credit 
have  been,  but  it  has  reached  large  proportions  and  grows  larger 
yearly.  It  is  quite  as  important  for  the  farmer  to  sell  in  bulk  as 
to  buy  in  bulk.  To  sell  in  bulk  requires  standardized  products  of 
the  highest  quality.  This  the  cooperative  societies  have  accom- 
plished and  they  alone  in  the  history  of  agriculture.  The  brand  of 
the  cooperative  society  is  an  absolute  guarantee  of  quality;  it  always 
commands  the  top  price,  far  higher  than  other  produce.  And  so 
whether  by  doing  the  buying  and  selling  as  with  the  Raiffeisen  so- 
cieties or  by  furnishing  the  money  for  buying  and  selling  and  pro- 
ducing cooperative  societies,  as  is  the  practice  in  Denmark  where 
every  separate  branch  of  cooperation  has  its  separate  society,  a 
farmer  often  belonging  to  half  a  dozen  or  more,  the  credit  society 
is  the  foundation.  With  the  establishment  of  cooperative  credit, 
cooperative  production,  supply  and  distribution  naturally  and  logic- 
ally follow. 

Long  term  land  credit  is  based  upon  mortgage.  The  first  insti- 
tution to  grant  land  credit  in  place  of  the  old  time  money  loaner 
was  the  Prussian  Landschaft,  devised  by  Citizen  Buring  of  Berlin 
and  by  him  suggested  to  Frederick  the  Great,  who  placed  it  in  opera- 
tion in  Silesia  in  17  70.  Although  established  by  royal  order  it  was 
in  fact  cooperative  and  so  are  all  that  have  followed  it.  The  Land- 
schaften  are  mutual  associations  of  land-owning  borrowers.  Money 
is  loaned  to  members  upon  mortgage  on  their  lands  for  from  30  to 
7  5  years,  payable  in  small  semi-annual  amortization  installments, 
with  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  and  of  payment.  The  amortization  pay- 
ments are  placed  in  a  sinking  fund  which  ultimately  pays  off  the 
mortgage.  Money  is  secured  by  the  issue  of  debentures  without 
term  bearing  the  same  interest  as  the  mortgage,  and  limited  in 
amount  to  the  total  of  the  live  mortgages. 
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Back  of  the  debentures  is  the  collective  security  of  all  of  the 
mortgages,  the  accumulated  reserve  of  the  Landschaften  and  some 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  members.  In  the  first  Landschaften  the 
liability  was  unlimited.  Loans  are  made  in  debentures,  not  in  money, 
so  that  capital  is  not  required  and  there  are  no  dividends.  Land- 
schaft  banks  finance  the  debentures  for  the  members.  The  Land- 
schaften are  protected  by  some  special  legislation.  They  can  foreclose 
without  court  process,  their  officers  are  public  officers  and  their 
decrees  have  the  force  of  court  decrees.  They  are  exempt  from  some 
taxes.  Their  securities  stand  upon  about  the  same  basis  as  govern- 
ment bonds  and  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  more  than  a  century 
ago,  they  stood  at  50  when  Prussian  bonds  were  at  20.  During  1913 
they  stood  generally  several  points  higher  than  government  bonds. 
These  debentures  are  an  absolutely  liquid  security,  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  can  be  converted  into  money  at  any  time.  There  is 
always  a  market  for  them  and  any  German  farmer  entitled  to  a  loan 
can  secure  it  from  a  Landschaft.  Most  of  the  continental  countries, 
particularly  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Roumania, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  France  have  long-term  land  credit  systems 
adapted  from  the  Landschaft. 

The  ordinary  commercial  bank  cannot  provide  the  farmer  with 
short  term  personal  credit  because  its  loan  period,  sixty  or  ninety 
days  or  even  six  months,  is  too  short  to  enable  the  loan  to  earn  the 
money  with  which  to  repay.  Nor  has  the  small  farmer  the  security 
which  a  commercial  bank  requires.  But  the  Raiffeisen  society,  as 
Governor  Herrick  says,  "is  a  perfect  organ  for  facilitating  the  flow 
of  capital  and  cheapening  credit  for  agriculture."  So  the  Raiffeisen 
system  cares  for  the  European  farmer's  short  term  credit  needs.  A 
mortgage  running  from  two  to  five  years  at  a  high  rate  of  interest 
is  a  very  doubtful  benefit  and  a  very  dangerous  investment  for  the 
farmer.  Too  many  times  it  means  loss  of  farm.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  his  workshop,  the  land,  can  in  so  brief  a  time  return  sufficient 
profit  to  repay.  The  experience  of  the  old  world  is  that  mortgage 
loans  of  from  30  to  7  5  years,  payable  in  very  small  semi-annual  in- 
stallments, are  necessary  to  finance  the  farmer  with  credit  capital 
for  acquiring  and  improving  his  land.  A  joint  stock  company  to 
serve  any  considerable  number  of  farmers  with  such  loans  would 
require  a  capital  enormous  beyond  conception.  The  Landschaft  re- 
quires no  capital  at  all  beacuse  it  has  no  dividends  to  pay.  It  is  an 
Intermediary  between  the  farmer  and  the  investor.  Its  debentures 
are  far  sounder  and  more  desirable  than  any  individual  mortgage. 
Investors  accept  them  readily  and  their  money  is  turned  over  to  the 
farmer  upon  his  mortgage,  which  he  repays  in  tiny  installments  with 
low  interest  and  a  fraction  percent  toward  the  very  small  expense 
of  the  Landschaft.  The  farmer's  mortgage  needs  are  as  well  taken 
care  of  by  this  system  as  are  his  personal  needs  by  the  Raiffeisen 
societies. 
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Short  term  personal  credit  by  the  Raiffeisen  system,  mortgage 
credit  by  an  adaptation  of  the  Landschaft,  cooperation  in  produc- 
tion, supply  and  distribution  built  upon  cooperative  credit,  this  is 
the  solution  for  the  problem  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  state 
of  Washington,  just  as  it  has  proven  the  only  solution  in  Europe, 
where  the  problem  was  much  more  acute  and  where  it  has  led  the 
farmer  from  the  verge  of  ruin  to  prosperity. 

The  question  of  government  aid  arises  in  every  country  where 
cooperation  and  cooperative  credit  is  in  force.  At  first  government 
was  very  hostile  to  cooperation.  The  king  of  Saxony  forbade  the 
first  convention  of  cooperative  societies  called  by  Schulze-Delitzsch 
at  Dresden  in  1859.  William  of  Prussia  and  Bismarck  were  opposed. 
The  government  of  France  refused  to  allow  an  international  con- 
gress on  cooperation  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867.  But  the 
steady  growth  of  the  societies  and  the  very  evident  good  they  were 
accomplishing  opened  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  and  in  1882 
William  I  wrote  Raiffeisen  a  letter  thanking  him  for  the  great  work 
he  was  doing  for  the  farmers,  accompanied  by  a  contribution  of 
$7,200  to  aid  in  the  work  and,  a  few  years  later,  the  present  emperor 
expressed  his  approbation  and  contributed  $4,800.  Raiffeisen  was 
willing  to  accept  this  small  assistance  to  spread  the  doctrine,  because 
he  was  poor  and  funds  were  necessary  for  propaganda  work,  but 
after  trying  out  the  system  of  charity  for  several  years  at  the  outset 
of  his  labors,  he  decided  definitely  and  emphatically  that  self  help 
must  be  the  essential  for  success.  Schulze-Delitzsch  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  any  form  of  government  aid  or  interference  and  his 
societies  maintain  that  attitude  uncompromisingly.  With  the  success 
of  the  societies  and  the  demonstration  that,  so  far  from  an  insidious 
form  of  socialism  to  undermine  government,  the  new  movement 
meant  prosperity  and  content  for  the  rural  population  and  a  conse- 
quent strengthening  of  the  foundation  of  the  state,  the  attitude  of 
the  authorities  underwent  a  revolution  and  they  were  as  eager  to 
aid  cooperation  with  public  funds  as  they  had  been  to  choke  it  at  its 
birth.  Even  Bismarck  changed  his  views  and  secured  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  small  society. 

Prussia  has  appropriated  a  good  deal  of  money  in  aid  of  cooper- 
ation and  the  other  German  states  have  followed.  The  Prussian 
Central  Cooperative  Bank  was  organized  in  18  9  5  before  the  coopera- 
tive societies  had  perfected  their  federated  organization.  Its  capital 
was  loaned  by  the  state.  Other  German  provinces  have  made  loans 
to  central  cooperative  banks.  Italy  has  enacted  special  legislation 
placing  several  million  dollars  at  the  service  of  farmers  through 
banks.  The  agricultural  policy  in  Hungary  is  state  conceived  and 
state  endowed  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  there  existing.  In 
Austria  the  provincial  governments  aid  cooperative  societies  and, 
like  Hungary,  Austria  is  considered  the  land  of  government  aid,  yet 
Dr.  Weden,  in  his  address  at  Prague,  declared  emphatically  that 
"there  prevails  in  foreign  countries  an  altogether  erroneous  idea  of 
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the  influence  of  the  government  in  the  development  of  cooperation." 
Denmark  spends  a  few  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  aiding  credit  insti- 
tutes. The  whole  agricultural  credit  system  of  France  is  based  on 
loans  from  the  Bank  of  France,  which  are  expected  to  be  repaid 
when  the  system  is  strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

All  of  the  English-speaking  authorities  are  a  unit  in  condemna- 
tion of  state  aid  and  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  self  help.     A  gov- 
ernment's money  must  come  from  the  tax  payers.     Mr.  Wolff,  the 
greatest  authority  on  cooperative  banking,  living  or  dead,  disposes 
of  the  proposition  in  a  word:     "I  fail  to  see  what  the  tax-payer  has 
to  do  with  it  at  all,"  he  says.     "Either  the  business  of  cooperative 
banking  is  safe  and  self  supporting — in  that  case  surely  private  cap- 
ital is  to  be  found — or  else  it  is  unsafe  and  losing  business;  and  then 
why  should  the  tax-payer  be  saddled  with  it?     Training  to  depend- 
ence and  to  trusting  to  others  is  bound  to  undermine  self  reliance 
and  independent  effort,  which  are  the  two  main  pillars  upon  which 
cooperation  must  ever  rest."     And  Sir  Horace  Plunkett:     "There  was 
never  a  purer  embodiment  of  the  true  cooperative  spirit  than  in  the 
ideals  of  Raiffeisen.     No  movement  ever  realized  more  clearly  that 
cooperation  to  be  real  and  abiding  must  rest  on  the  spirit  of  self  help 
among  the  members.     No  movement  was  ever  more  independent  in 
spirit.     And  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  true  cooperation.     That,  too, 
is  one  reason  why  cooperation,  if  properly  and  purely  explained  to 
our  peoples — Irish  and  American — who  have  been  nurtured  on  the 
doctrine  of  liberty,  shall  yet  seize  upon  and  hold  their  imagination. 
There  is  nothing  more  vital  for  the  cooperative  movement  as  it  is 
today  and  for  its  future,  than  that  it  should  clearly  sound  out  this 
note  of  self  help.     Looking  to   the  future  of  America  and   to   the 
movement  in  the  old  world  today,  this  idea  stirs  the  depths  of  my 
feelings,  that  the  state  must  seek  to  secure  to  that  movement  the 
greatest  freedom." 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety,  necessity 
and  duty  of  government  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  cooperation,  of 
better  farming,  better  business,  better  living,  by  education  and  dem- 
onstration. This  is  done  in  every  country  in  Europe.  As  emphatic 
as  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  Mr.  Wolff  against  state  aid.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  gave  up  eight  years  to  a  service  in  Parliament  which  was 
distasteful  to  him  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  a 
department  to  carry  agricultural  education  to  the  Irish  peasant. 
Every  government  official  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary,  and 
every  school  teacher  knows  that  it  is  his  or  her  duty  to  carry  out  the 
unwavering  imperial  policy  of  preaching  cooperation  in  every  rural 
community.  In  this  channel  state  money  can  be  well  spent,  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  every  good  citizen. 

There  are  isolated  farms  in  Europe  as  in  America,  but  a  very  large 
number  of  the  farmers  live  in  farm  villages,  as  they  have  done  for 
centuries,  going  to  their  fields  in  the  morning  and  returning  at 
night.     A  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  going  and  coming,  but  the 
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community  life,  to  their  minds,  very  much  more  than  compensates. 
The  isolation  of  farm  life,  the  terrible  lonesomeness  for  the  women, 
is  entirely  escaped.  They  have  neighbors  and  friends  by  the  score, 
entertainments  at  the  cooperative  hall,  moving  picture  shows,  all 
the  best  of  city  life  without  its  evils.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
farmer  who  would  give  up  his  community  life  for  our  isolation.  It 
is  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone  nor  for  a  rural  population  to  have 
their  abodes  a  mile  or  miles  apart.  It  may  be  that  when  the  Irish 
formula  is  worked  out  in  this  country,  some  form  of  farm  village, 
of  community  life  will  replace  our  scattered  farmhouses  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  better  living. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  very  general  system  of  hard-surfaced  roads 
except  in  remote  districts  that  impresses,  as  the  perfect  condition 
of  repair  in  which  all  are  kept.  Along  every  roadside  at  very  short 
distances  is  found  a  small  heap  of  repair  material  and  it  is  used 
whenever  the  surface  begins  to  show  sign  of  wear.  Care  and  main- 
tenance is  quite  as  important  as  building  in  solving  the  road  problem. 
The  homes  are  permanent,  like  the  roads.  Brick,  concrete  and  stone 
are  the  materials  for  housebuilding.  In  the  new  rural  life  in  Ireland 
the  gates  are  of  iron  and  the  barns  of  corrugated  iron,  and  the  little 
homes  of  the  farm  laborers  are  of  concrete  or  brick,  just  as  are  the 
state  built  homes  of  the  colonists  on  the  reclaimed  bogs  in  Germany. 

Of  course,  the  work  of  the  women  and  children  in  the  fields  is 
repugnant  to  American  ideas.  The  women  do  hard  farm  work  as  well 
as  the  housework  and  school  hours  are  arranged  so  that  the  children 
can  help.  In  the  rice  fields  twenty  or  thirty  women  are  seen  working 
all  day  in  water  half  knee  deep  under  a  male  overseer.  They  haul 
produce  to  town  with  the  help  of  a  dog  and  they  help  the  family  cow 
to  plow.  They  do  their  share  of  all  manual  farm  labor  and  they 
thrive  on  it.  They  are  vigorous  and  healthy  and  so  are  their  chil- 
dren, and  there  are  plenty  of  children.-  The  women  and  children 
have  to  work  the  farm  while  the  men  are  performing  their  military 
service  and  they  have  to  help  when  the  men  come  home.  It  is 
through  this  system  of  farm  work  that  seeding  and  plowing  and 
harvesting  and  production  generally  is  going  right  on  in  Germany 
and  Austria  and  Hungary  and  in  France,  while  the  men  are  fighting 
and  dying  in  the  battle  line. 

The  standard  of  living  is  better  in  the  United  States  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  comparing  Americans  in  every  walk  of 
life  with  foreigners  in  a  corresponding  situation.  Luxuries  with 
them  are  necessities  with  us,  or  we  think  they  are.  They  are  more 
frugal  and  thrifty;  they  have  to  be.  Wages  are  excedingly  small; 
with  little  to  spend,  they  save.  Living  costs  less  not  only  because 
prices  are  lower  but  because  what  constitutes  our  daily  need  is 
their  occasional  luxury.  Their  food  is  plain  and  simple  in  the 
farm  village;  beef  is  a  rare  luxury.  Yet  they  are  comfortable  and 
look  well  fed.  They  work  from  daylight  till  dark  in  the  season,  yet 
they  have  a  good  many  more  holidays  than  we  have,  festivals  when 
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men  and  women  play  as  well  as  children.  They  enjoy  their  leisure 
with  music  and  dancing.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  content  in 
the  European  farm  villages. 

The  very  great  proportion  of  the  small  farmers  in  every  conti- 
nental country  own  their  land.  More  than  half  of  them  in  Ireland 
own  their  holdings  today  and  the  other  half  of  the  land  is  going 
into  the  ownership  of  the  tenants  as  fast  as  contracts  can  be  com- 
pleted. Europe  is  a  continent  of  very  small  farms.  In  Hungary 
less  than  1%  of  the  holdings  are  over  13  3  acres  and  52%  are  under 
two-thirds  of  an  acre.  In  Germany  1.2%  are  over  125  acres,  73% 
are  under  13  acres  and  40%  under  2  i/^  acres.  The  average  holding 
in  Switzerland  is  an  acre  and  three-quarters.  In  Belgium  two-thirds 
are  less  than  2  i^  acres  and  less  than  one-half  of  1%  over  12  5  acres. 
In  Holland  72%  run  from  2 1/^  to  25  acres  and  less  than  2%  above 
125  acres.  In  Denmark  27%  are  less  than  1  1-3  acres,  7  2%  under 
37  1-5  acres  and  3%%  above  149  acres.  Intensive  cultivation,  of 
course,  just  fits  these  small  holdings.  The  marketing  problem  is 
also  simplified  because  distances  are  so  small.  The  city  markets  are 
very  near  at  hand  and  the  great  markets,  ever  calling  for  more, 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  are  always  available,  since  coopera- 
tion has  standardized  produce  at  high  grade. 

It  is  not  only  in  practical  agriculture  that  the  European  farmer 
is  educated.  We  are  properly  proud  of  our  public  school  system, 
but  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Europe,  except  in  Russia,  is  aston- 
ishingly low.  The  Danes  are  probably  the  best  educated  people  in 
the  world.  They  never  stop  going  to  school.  The  farmer  and 
farmer's  wife  go  to  school  after  they  have  become  grandparents. 
Probably  no  people  so  really  love  school.  In  Belgium,  8^/^%  of  the 
young  men  called  for  military  service  were  illiterate,  in  France 
31^%,  Holland  1.6%,  Great  Britain  13.52%  and  in  Germany  the 
illiterate  conscripts  decreased  from  157  per  each  10,000  in  1880,  51 
in  1890,  12  in  1897,  4  in  1904,  to  2  in  1907.  In  Russia  conditions 
are  very  different.  Per  1,000  inhabitants  the  percentage  of  illiter- 
ates is  78.9%,  707  of  every  1,000  men  and  869  of  every  1,000  women 
being  unable  to  read  or  write.  Aside  from  Russia,  education  is 
compulsory  in  the  countries  visited.  When  we  realize  the  great 
consideration  given  by  European  governments,  notably  Germany 
and  Denmark,  to  technical  education  in  practical  agriculture,  not 
only  to  the  boys  and  girls  but  also  to  the  farmer  and  his  wife  on  the 
farm,  and  the  results  in  far  better  farming  than  we  do,  the  question 
arises  whether  we  have  not  much  to  learn  from  these  countries  in 
practical  educational  methods  and  whether  the  millions  expended 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture — far  more  than 
any  European  department  expends — might  not  be  used  to  better 
advantage  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge. 


Chapter  III, 

ADAPTABILITY  OF  EUROPEAN  SYSTEMS. 

Cooperation  and  Agricultural  Organization  in  Europe  the  Work  of 
a  Single  Generation — The  Minority  Report  Against  Cooperative 
Credit — The  Savings  of  the  American  People  Must  Finance  the 
Farmer  as  It  Financed  the  Railroads — Cooperation  Undoubtedly 
the  Farmer's  Business  Salvation  —  An  Active  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  Our  Greatest  Need — The  Farmers  Must 
Work  Out  Their  Own  Salvation  and  That  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  a  prevailing  impression  in  the  United  States  that  the 
successful  cooperative  societies  for  credit  and  business  are  the  result 
of  generations  of  development.  This  is  absolutely  untrue.  Denmark, 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world  in  agricultural  cooperation,  where 
practically  all  farm  products  are  handled  by  cooperative  societies 
and  where  the  government  has  added  its  gauarantee  to  the  coopera- 
tive brand,  where,  from  an  area  equal  to  one  congressional  district 
in  Washington,  from  $90,000,000  to  $100,000,000  worth  of  butter, 
eggs  and  bacon  are  exported  annually,  established  its  first  coopera- 
tive society,  a  dairy,  in  1882,  its  first  abattoir  and  bacon-curing  fac- 
tory in  1887  and  its  first  egg-exporting  society  in  1895.  The 
development  in  Belgium  dates  from  1895.  In  Germany,  where  there 
are  now  more  than  2,500,000  members  in  26,576  cooperative 
societies,  Raiffeisen's  first  federation  was  organized  in  187  7  with  30 
societies  and  by  1883  had  only  212.  The  law  recognizing  and  legal- 
izing the  cooperative  societies  was  not  passed  until  1889  and  in  1890 
there  were  but  3,006  societies  of  all  kinds  in  the  empire.  This 
increased  to  13,636  by  1900  and  24,081  by  1910. 

In  Ireland,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  established  his  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  in  18  94.  It  had  taken  him  two  years'  hard 
work  and  5  0  public  meetings  to  get  his  first  cooperative  dairy  started 
and  the  first  credit  society  came  in  1895.  Luzzatti,  who  has  given 
his  life  to  the  betterment  of  the  Italian  peasant  through  cooperation, 
who  went  to  Germany  and  studied  under  Schulze-Delitzsch  and 
introduced  into  Italy  cooperative  credit,  and  his  disciple,  Wollem- 
borg,  who  established  the  Raiffeisen  system  among  the  farmers, 
both  addressed  the  Commission  at  Rome  and  have  years  of  good 
work  yet  before  them.  The  two  senators  who  are  responsible  for 
the  laws  upon  which  the  cooperative  credit  system  of  France  is 
founded  are  men  in  the  prime  of  life  and  both  delivered  vigorous 
addresses  to  the  visiting  Americans.  A  striking  illustration  was 
seen  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia.  The  most  primitive 
methods  were  used  in  handling  olives.  In  19  08  cooperative  societies 
were  organized,  the  oil  marketed  in  Austria  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  now,  in  the  fifth  year,  the  societies  are  equipped  with  the 
most   modern   machinery   and   pay   their   members    good   profits    in 
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place  of  a  bare  living.  In  all  of  the  European  countries  it  is  the 
present  generation  that  has  established  cooperation,  not  their  remote 
ancestors. 

Six  members  of  the  Commission  filed  a  minority  report  opposing 
cooperative  credit  for  the  United  States,  basing  their  argument  upon 
this  statement: 

"Cooperation  and  the  ability  to  cooperate  must  be  a  process 
of  development,  of  evolution  and  of  growth.  Is  it  not  vital  and 
essential  that  where  farmers  desire  to  cooperate  they  should  experi- 
ment first  in  matters  that  concern  them  alone  and  in  which  there 
is  the  smallest  degree  of  risk,  such  as  cooperative  buying  and  selling, 
cooperative  creameries,  cow  testing  associations,  breeding  circuits, 
etc?  It  seems  reasonable  that  only  by  this  means  can  the  farmers  of 
this  country  acquire  that  degree  of  education  in  cooperative  effort 
that  would  warrant  the  introduction  of  this  system  into  the  more  in- 
tricate phases  of  their  business;  this  step  to  be  taken,  if  deemed 
necessary,  only  after  a  demonstrated  success  in  the  more  rudimen- 
tary branches." 

If  the  premise  is  false,  the  argument  falls.  How  much  of  "a 
process  of  development,  of  evolution  and  of  growth"  cooperation 
requires  has  been  demonstrated  in  every  country  in  Europe.  Are 
the  American  farmers  so  much  less  intelligent  and  slower  think- 
ing than  those  of  Europe  that  they  require  generations  to  produce  a 
system  that  in  Europe,  among  men  of  every  different  nationality 
and  temperament,  has  been  put  into  effect  and  achieved  great  suc- 
cess in  years  that  can  be  counted  on  one's  fingers  and  toes? 

That  there  is  "the  smallest  degree  of  risk"  in  "experiments" 
in  cooperative  selling  will  be  a  revelation  to  cooperators  in  Europe 
and  America.  This  which  is  suggested  as  a  "rudimentary  branch" 
for  "the  farmers  to  acquire  that  degree  of  education  in  cooperative 
effort  that  would  warrant  the  introduction  of  the  system  into  the 
more  intricate  phases  of  their  business"  is  the  most  complex  and 
complicated  department  of  the  whole  machinery  of  cooperation.  It 
brings  the  farmer  into  direct  and  fierce  competition  with  the  brains, 
training,  experience  and  capital  of  the  business  world.  It  has  reached 
less  development  anywhere  in  the  world  than  any  other  branch  of 
cooperation.  It  is  the  last  of  the  three  progressive  stages  of  cooper- 
ative effort  and  cooperative  credit  is  the  first  and  fundamental.  The 
organization  of  the  cooperative  credit  society  is  very  simple.  The 
management  of  a  cooperative  marketing  society  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated,  risky  and  highly  technical  jobs  in  the  business  world. 

The  policy  of  handling  household  supplies  by  the  agricultural 
cooperative  societies  is  questionable  except  in  communities  where 
there  is  no  store.  In  Austria  it  is  forbidden  by  law.  In  France  also 
it  is  frowned  upon.  The  Raiffeisen  societies  deal  in  agricultural 
requisites — -fertilizer,  seed,  feed,  implements,  coal,  and  pay  small 
attention  to  household  supplies.  In  Switzerland,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  this  branch  of  trade  that  pulled  the  great  Eastern  Swiss  Agri- 
cultural Union  out  of  a  downhill  rut,  made  it  a  prosperous  institu- 
tion  and  furnishes   double  the  trade  in  agricultural  requirements. 
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The  great  leader  of  the  Union,  Herr  Abt,  declares  "from  the  very 
outset  the  Eastern  Swiss  Union  has  looked  upon  this  much  dispar- 
aged distributive  trade  as  the  most  brilliant  point  in  its  achieve- 
ments." In  Irish  villages,  where  the  storekeeper  is  the  village  usurer 
and  exacts  the  very  lifeblood  of  the  poor,  the  people  must  turn  to 
the  cooperative  store  for  salvation.  Mr.  Wolff  lends  the  weight  of 
his  great  authority  in  favor  and  argues  strongly  for  the  introduction 
of  this  branch  in  British  agricultural  societies.  The  question  may 
well  be  left  for  future  consideration  in  the  United  States.  In  general 
the  policy  of  not  making  a  pronounced  cut  in  price  but  in  selling  all 
supplies  to  members  at  the  market  and  distributing  the  profit  or 
more  properly  the  amount  saved  by  wholesale  purchase,  in  periodical 
dividends  in  proportion  to  purchases  is  sound  and  a  safe  and  wise 
policy  for  cooperative  societies. 

Efforts  to  get  the  farmer  on  a  business  basis,  to  teach  him  "to 
keep  books"  so  that  he  may  know  just  what  department  is  profitable 
and  what  unprofitable,  where  he  may  save  and  where  increase  his 
income,  9,re  made  in  many  countries  and  are  bearing  fruit.  A  simple 
system  of  farm  bookkeeping  is  introduced  and  in  some  countries 
made  compulsory.  In  France  girls  who  attend  agricultural  courses 
are  required  to  learn  farm  bookkeeping.  In  Austria  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  established  in  19  09  a  department  of  farm  book- 
keeping, on  the  very  proper  theory  that  technical  agricultural  im- 
provements are  not  sufficient  to  place  farming  on  a  sound  economic 
basis;  the  business  and  commercial  sides  must  also  be  understood. 
Bookkeeping  offices  were  established  at  Vienna  and  other  places  and 
the  farmers  are  required  to  fill  out  blanks  weekly,  showing  money 
expended  and  received  in  each  department,  labor  in  each,  feed, 
returns,  etc.  From  these  returns  the  department  furnishes  the 
farmer  balance  sheets,  showing  cost  and  returns  in  detail,  with 
advice  and  suggestions  for  making  the  farm  more  profitable.  The 
department  can  also  figure  what  crops  are  most  profitable  for  certain 
districts,  the  relation  between  profit  and  cost  on  certain  soils  and, 
finally,  from  this  accurate  cost  of  production,  in  the  words  of  Prof. 
Hausler,  general  secretary,  "agriculturists  are  able  to  protect  them- 
selves effectively  and  the  agricultural  society  is  in  a  position  to 
submit  to  the  government  reliable  information  to  determine  its 
tariff  policy."  The  same  policy  is  followed  in  Germany,  one  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  visited  keeping  books  for  150  farms,  totaling  100,000 
acres. 

In  considering  the  adaptability  of  European  systems  of  long- 
term  mortgage  credit  to  the  United  States,  it  may  be  conceded  that 
Individual  mortgage  loans  and  mortgage  periods  of  one  to  five  years 
are  inadequate.  Nor  can  a  stock  company  loaning  its  own  capital 
be  of  much  aid.  What  is  needed  is  a  long  term  mortgage  loan  of 
money  secured  by  debentures  universally  recognized  to  be  so  safe 
and  sound  as  to  become  liquid.  It  is  the  savings  of  the  nation  that 
must  finance  the  farmers,  just  as  it  financed  the  railroads.        The 
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problem  is  to  provide  the  machinery  for  the  creation  of  this  security. 
The  principles  of  collective  security  and  amortization  cannot  be 
questioned.  The  details  are  to  be  worked  out  in  such  manner  as  to 
attract  the  savings  of  the  people  into  the  best  channel  for  the  devel- 
opment and  prosperity  and  well  being  of  the  nation,  the  financing 
of  the  farmers. 

"  The  Raiffeisen  system  of  personal-  credit  is  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world.  Luzzatti  summed  it  all  up  in  a  few  words  at 
Rome:  "The  rural  bank,  which  arose  without  capital,  rich  only  in 
its  invisible  treasure  of  mutual  trust  and  human  solidarity,  is  the 
fruit  of  the  modest,  unrecognized  virtues  of  the  country  folk,  bound 
together  by  bonds  of  mutual  affection,  who  assist  and  watch  over 
each  other  with  the  subtle  vigilance  of  neighbors.  And  lo  and 
behold,  these  humble  folk,  void  of  economic  lore,  have  accomplished 
a  miracle,  the  miracle  of  creating  capital  out  of  nothing."  Every- 
where the  Raiffeisen  banks  have  furnished  the  farmers  sufficient 
working  capital,  have  created  habits  of  thrift  and  industry  and 
sobriety  which  have  resulted  in  deposits  aggregating  enormous 
sums,  actually  new  capital  created  by  their  moral  influence,  for  the 
productive  benefit  of  the  farmer,  the  community  and  the  nation. 
Aside  from  stamping  out  the  curse  of  usury  and  enabling  the  poor 
man  to  better  his  condition,  to  become  independent  and  prosperous 
and  contented,  they  have  accomplished  a  great  work  for  the  nation 
in  character  building,  better  living. 

Their  influence  is  far  reaching.  Many  of  the  little  banks 
reported  boys  and  girls  working  as  farm  hands  at  $3  a  month  with 
savings  accounts.  The  fear  that  these  little  village  banks  will  upset 
or  interfere  with  the  existing  banking  system  is  wholly  unwarranted. 
In  Italy  particularly  they  are  warmly  welcomed  and  encouraged  by 
the  savings  banks,  for  they  not  only  tap  sources  of  savings  unavail- 
able to  the  existing  banks,  the  pennies  laid  away  in  old  stockings  and 
tin  cans,  but  they  actually  create  new  savings  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  thrift.  In  Germany,  where  there  is  some  jealousy,  the 
establishment  of  these  little  banks,  with  the  millions  they  have 
drawn  as  deposits,  has  not  reduced  the  volume  of  deposits  in  the 
savings  and  commercial  banks.  As  to  their  availability  in  America, 
Alphonse  Desjardins  established  one  at  Levis  in  Quebec  in  1900  and 
there  are  now  in  that  province  139,  with  a  membership  of  6.5,700 
and  assets  of  $2,000,000.  Nearly  $9,000,000  has  been  loaned  and 
not  a  cent  ever  lost.  The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid 
Society  established  a  Raiffeisen  bank  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in 
1911  and  there  are  now  18,  with  a  membership  of  549,  restricted  to 
Jewish  farmers,  ranging  from  21  to  48  in  each  society.  Their  total 
loans  have  been  $120,000.  There  has  been  no  loss.  These  figures 
seem  very  small,  but  there  are  only  3,700  Jewish  families  living  on 
farms  in  the  United  States,  so  that  in  three  years  more  than  one  of 
every  six  heads  of  families  is  a  member  of  a  cooperative  bank. 
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Cooperation  is  without  doubt  the  farmer's  business  salvation. 
European  conditions  do  not  exist  in  America.  Our  farmers  differ 
from  theirs  in  temperament,  but  no  more  so  than  farmers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe  differ  from  one  another.  In  America  there  is 
no  permanency  of  farm  tenure.  Farming  is  not  a  life  and  an  end 
with  most  farmers.  They  look  upon  it  as  temporary  and  are  very  will- 
ing to  sell  and  move  on,  with  city  residence  general  as  the  ultiinate 
goal.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  farmers  have  lived  on  their  farms 
less  than  five  years.  In  Europe  farming  is  a  life,  to  be  taken  up  by 
son  and  grandson  as  he  succeeds  to  the  farm.  In  many  cases  the 
same  farming  family  has  lived  on  the  same  farm  for  many  genera- 
tions. This  is  true  of  tenants  and  farm  laborers  as  well  as  of  land- 
owners. And  the  farmers  are  brought  close  together  by  their  com- 
munity life.  They  know  one  another,  their  habits  and  characters. 
These  things  make  for  cooperation  and  our  rural  isolation  does  not. 
Our  population  is  made  up  of  men  of  different  nationalities  and 
religion.  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Wolff  says,  it  would  be  very  surprising 
"if  an  institution  which  has  worked  so  well  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  should  not  also  find  a  fit  and  proper  occupation  in  the  United 
States."  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  men  who  organized 
cooperation  in  Italy  and  have  brought  it  to  great  success  by  the  aid 
of  the  Catholic  church,  were  both  Jews.  In  Ireland,  Catholic  priests 
and  Protestants  were  seen  serving  on  the  same  board  of  directors, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  I.  A.  O.  S.  declared:  "Our  experience  has 
shown,  and  yours  will  show,  that  a  cooperative  system  is  the  ideal 
way  to  get  over  the  personal  differences  of  individuals.  For  example, 
the  committee  of  the  I.  A,  O.  S.  has  its  quarterly  meeting  this  after- 
noon, and  sitting  at  this  table  will  be  Father  Finlay,  who  addressed 
you  today  and  who  is  a  Jesuit  priest,  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Campbell,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  Mr.  Oliver,  a  very  prominent  member 
of  the  Orange  order.  We  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  ask 
Father  Finlay  to  go  up  North  as  an  organizer  to  talk  to  the  Orange- 
men, and  Mr.  Campbell  to  go  South,  and  both  would  be  received 
with  the  best  of  spirit."  And  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
after  Sir  Edward  Carson  had  issued  his  proclamation  not  to  recognize 
a  Home  Rule  government,  when  arms  were  secreted  on  all  sides  and 
armed  men  were  drilling  and  every  man  shook  his  head  in  fore- 
boding of  the  bloody  civil  war  that  seemed  inevitable.  Nowhere  but 
in  a  cooperative  society  could  such  men  meet  and  work  in  harmony. 

Racial  and  religious  differences  are  no  bar  to  cooperation.  The 
fundamental  essentials  are  neighborly  acquaintance,  confidence  and 
loyalty.  Without  a  feeling  of  confidence  each  in  the  other  and  the 
certain  knowledge  that  working  together  the  farmers  can  do  for 
themselves  what  none  could  do  individually  and  what  nobody  else 
can  do  for  them,  that  the  interest  of  one  is  the  concern  of  all,  and 
without  absolute  loyalty  to  the  common  welfare  as  represented  by 
the  society,  cooperation  is  foredoomed. 
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In  Denmark  cooperation  naturally  sprang  up  without  seed  or 
sower,  because  necessity  impelled.  It  was  cooperation  or  ruin.  The 
Danes  were  fitted  for  it  by  their  lives  and  education  as  are  no  other 
people  on  earth.  In  every  other  country,  however,  it  owes  its  life 
to  some  greathearted  man  who  felt  for  his  fellows  and  was  eager  to 
give  his  lifework  for  their  betterment.  Such  were  Raiffeisen  and 
Schulze-Delitzsch,  Count  Karolyi,  such  are  Luzzatti  and  Wollem- 
borg,  such  is  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  the  little  group  of  Irish  enthu- 
siasts he  has  drawn  around  him.  Such  might  have  been  for  our 
country  that  other  Dakota  rancher  had  he  listened  and  been  con- 
verted by  Sir  Horace's  preaching  during  the  early  eighties  when 
their  paths  ran  so  close  side  by  side. 

There  are  here  and  there  instances  where  successful  cooperation 
has  been  organized  by  an  Individual  in  this  country,  as  James  S, 
Caldwell  in  Lakefield,  Minnesota  and  right  at  home,  W.  H.  Paulhamus 
in  Puyallup  and  Sumner,  If  men  such  as  these,  natural  leaders  in 
cooperation,  could  be  brought  together  in  a  great  National  Agricul- 
tural Organization  Society  with  coordinated  societies  in  each  state, 
and  would  take  a  leaf  or  several  leaves  from  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
book,  the  work  of  cooperation  could  be  stared  on  right  lines  and 
progress  by  leaps  and  bounds.  America  is  no  Denmark;  cooperation 
will  not  spring  up  of  itself  and  grow;  it  must  be  organized  by  thor- 
ough, systematic,  painstaking  work,  just  as  it  has  been  in  Ireland 
and  the  British  isles. 

The  last  legislature  in  this  state  created  by  Chapter  60  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  by  Chapter  18  a  Bureau  of  Farm  Develop- 
ment. These  are  high-sounding  titles  and  give  great  promise.  The 
department  is  a  special  state  police  to  enforce  certain  laws  and  arrest 
certain  offenders;  the  bureau  is  an  empty  name.  It  seems  practicable 
to  combine  these  departments  and  give  them  or  it  real  authority  and 
real  duties  along  the  line  of  farm  development.  The  county  experts 
provided  for  by  Chapter  18  are  responsible  for  an  invaluable  service 
to  the  farmers  of  every  country  in  Europe  and  an  increase  of  millions 
in  production  and  in  profits.  Every  agricultural  county  in  Washing- 
ton should  employ  such  an  expert  every  day  in  the  year.  If  we  can- 
not have  a  voluntary  association  or  organization,  it  may  be  practi- 
cable for  our  state  Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  upon  itself  the 
functions  of  the  Irish  and  the  English  and  the  Welsh  and  the  Scot- 
tish agricultural  organization  societies  and  spread  the  doctrine  of 
better  farming  and  better  business  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  state,  just  as  is  done  in  those  other  countries  where  English  is 
spoken.  There  is  an  open  door  at  Plunkett  House  and  a  cordial  invi- 
tation for  any  agricultural  organization  institute,  official  or  volun- 
tary, in  the  state  of  Washington  to  send  one  or  more  men  to  be 
trained  there  as  efficient  organizers  of  agriculture  and  cooperation. 

The  facts  of  agricultural  conditions  and  organization  in  Europe 
have  been  gathered  on  the  ground  and  here  summarized.  The  fol- 
lowing chapters  cover  the  subject  studied  in  the  different  countries 
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ill  the  order  in  which  they  were  visited  except  that  Germany  is  given 
first,  because  it  includes  a  description  of  the  Landschaft,  the  Raif- 
feisen  and  Schulze-Delitzsch  systems  of  cooperative  credit,  which  are 
the  foundation  for  all  in  all  countries.  It  is  for  the  legislature  or 
the  federal  congress  or  both  to  provide  the  mechanism  for  rural 
credit.  When  this  is  provided,  the  farmers  must  work  out  their  own 
salvation  and  the  salvation  of  the  country,  just  as  the  farmers  of 
America  always  have  done  since  our  first  ancestors  tilled  the  rocky 
soil  of  New  England  and  fought  hostile  savages  as  they  planted  and 
harvested. 

For,  taking  it  by  and  large,  the  government  of  this  nation  and 
of  many  of  the  states  comprising  it  has  always  been  controlled  and  in 
large  measure  administered  by  farmers  and  by  men  who  drew  their 
inspiration  and  received  their  authority  from  them.  George 
Washington  was  a  prosperous  Virginia  farmer — they  called  them 
planters  in  the  South  in  those  days — and  worked  his  farm  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  country  lawyer,  very  close 
to  the  soil,  who  developed  his  mind  with  his  muscle  as  he  swung  the 
axe  with  the  land  clearers.  Theodore  Roosevelt  gained  his  wonderful 
perspective,  his  keen  intuition,  on  a  Dakota  cattle  ranch.  And  it  is  a 
striking  coincidence  that  at  the  same  time,  on  a  neighboring  ranch 
in  Wyoming,  a  young  Irishman  with  weak  lungs,  just  out  of  Oxford, 
was  building  up  his  health  and  his  mentality  and  his  vision  that  a 
little  later  were  to  make  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  the  savior  of  rural 
Ireland. 

And  so  our  farmers  today  must  take  up  the  machinery  legisla- 
tion provides  for  them  and  work  out  their  own  success,  that  the 
benefit  to  the  whole  state — for  whatever  benefits  the  farmer  of  neces- 
sity benefits  the  state  and  every  industry  in  it — may  be  due  and 
belong  to  only  the  farmers  themselves.  Then  from  better  farming 
and  better  business  through  self  help  properly  exercised  will  come 
better  living  and  the  creation  of  a  high,  free,  prosperous,  contented 
rural  civilization  in  the  state  of  Washington,  the  greatest  need  of 
our  time. 


Chapter  IV. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  GERMANY. 

In  Spite  of  Poor  Soil,  German  Tillage  Ijeads  the  AVorltl — Farms  Made 
Up  of  Scattered  Patches  —  Wonderful  Thrift  of  the  German 
Farmer — The  Farm  Lahor  Pi-oblem — Fruit  Trees  foi-  Shade  on 
Public  Roads — Forests  a  Permanent  Source  of  Income — State 
Aid  in  Seciu'ing  Homes  —  No  One-Crop  Fanning,  Always 
Rotation. 

The  German  empire,  a  league  of  states  federated  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1871,  with  the  king  of  Prussia  as  hereditary  president 
and  bearing  the  title  of  German  emperor,  has  an  area  of  2  08,7  00 
square  miles,  about  25  per  cent  larger  than  Washington  and  Oregon 
and  about  four-fifths  the  size  of  Texas.  In  the  present  generation  it 
has  steadily  increased  its  production  until  it  now  produces  95  per 
cent  of  the  foodstuffs  for  its  population  of  67,000,000,  and  its  author- 
ities assert  that  in  a  very  brief  time  the  empire  will  be  entirely  self 
dependent,  the  realization  of  Bismarck's  dream.  The  density  of  the 
population  is  32  0  to  the  square  mile.  That  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington is  161/^.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  covers  rather  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  area,  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Wur- 
temberg  a  trifle  more  than  a  fifth  and  the  remainder  consists  of  six 
grand  duchies,  five  duchies,  nine  principalities,  the  free  cities  of 
Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  taken  from 
France  forty  years  ago. 

Germany  is  the  cradle  of  agricultural  cooperation  and  coopera- 
tive credit.  According  to  Dr.  Nikola  Kaumanns,  formerly  German 
imperial  special  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  a 
personal  representative  of  the  kaiser  in  charge  of  the  tour  of  the 
American  Commission  through  Germany,  "German  tillage  leads  the 
world."  Although,  he  added,  "You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  German  agriculture  had  many  more  difficulties  to  contend 
with  than  agriculture  in  the  United  States  or  in  most  countries  in 
the  world.  We  do  not  possess  in  Germany  the  first  essential  require- 
ment for  a  good  crop,  namely,  a  good  soil.  Our  soils  are  on  the 
average  very  poor.  For  our  increasingly  heavy  crops  we  have  in 
the  first  place  to  thank  German  agricultural  science  and  the  small 
farmer." 

GRAIN   CULTURE   PREDOMINANT. 

There  are  in  Germany  61,000,000  acres  of  arable  soil,  1,219,290 
acres  of  garden  land,  14,879,075  acres  of  meadow,  2,134,515  acres 
of  pasture,  288,420  acres  of  vineyards,  7,831,262  acres  of  swamp, 
peat  and  moor  lands,  19,199,385  acres  of  forest  and  2,643,005  acres 
of  buildings,  roads  and  waters.  Grain  culture  predominates,  as  the 
statistics  show:    Grain,  36,885,193  acres;  potatoes,  7,934,575  acres; 
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forage  plants,  6,461,705  acres;  sugar  beets,  1,284,705  acres;  vege- 
tables, 663,840  acres;  other  crops,  2,656,658  acres.  The  principal 
products  and  acreage  for  1909  were: 

Rye   16,326,830    acres  11,348,415   tons 

Wheat     4,578,458   acres  3,755,747   tons 

Summer    barley     4,115,885  acres  3,495,616  tons 

Potatoes     8,309,333   acres  46,706,252   tons 

Oats    10,774,918   acres  9,125,816   tons 

Hay     14,913,840   acres  22,140,927   tons 

The  number  and  size  of  farms  is  as  follows: 

Less  than   2*^    acres 1,962,247  2,174,904   acres 

From           21^    to        12^1    acres 1,609,099  12,589,435   acres 

From        12l^    to        25        acres 641,983  14,085,397   acres 

From        25        to        50        acres 408,713  18,723,754    acres 

From        50        to      125        acres 223,388  21,895,580   acres 

From      125        to      250        acres 36,087  7,961,115   acres 

From      250        to      500        acres 10,493  4,972,760  acres 

From      500        to    1250        acres 9,297  9,865,270  acres 

From    1250        to   2500        acres 3,107  6,888,878   acres 

Over    2.500    acres 365  1,694,115   acres 

4,904,779        100,851,208  acres 

The  last  census  shows  the  farm  animals  as  follows:  Horses, 
4,345,047;  mules  and  donkeys,  11,291;  cattle,  20,630,544;  sheep, 
7,703,710;  pigs,  22,146,532;  goats,  3,533,970;  poultry,  77,103,045; 
bee-hives,  2,594,890,  Germany  has  35,418  miles  of  standard  gauge 
railway,  1,312  miles  of  narrow  gauge,' 3,187  miles  of  street  railway 
and  light  rails,  13,486  miles  of  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  of  which 
waterways  9,467  miles  are  navigable  for  ships.  Of  the  railways 
94  per  cent  are  state  owned  and  operated.  In  the  United  States, 
with  an  area  15  times  as  great,  the  operated  railroad  mileage  in 
1913  was  244,418,  about  seven  times  as  great. 

It  is  significant  that  40  per  cent  of  the  farmers  hold  farms  of 
less  than  2  i/^  acres,  while  72  per  cent  hold  farms  of  less  than  12  Vi 
acres.  Of  farms  above  125  acres  there  is  but  a  fraction  over  1  per 
cent.  Continuing  the  gradation  down  to  the  smallest  land  holdings, 
there  are  1,262,230  holdings  of  less  than  half  an  acre,  or  26  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  farms.  In  discussing  these  holdings  the 
Germans  classify  them  as  very  small  when  under  half  an  acre,  small 
land  holdings  from  half  an  acre  to  five  acres,  small  rural  holdings 
from  5  to  12%  acres,  medium  holdings  from  12  V^  to  50,  large  hold- 
ings from  50  to  250,  large  estates  from  250  to  2,500  and  feudal 
estates  above  2,500  acres. 

FARM  LAND  DIVIDED  INTO  LITTLE  STRIPS. 

Striking  as  these  statistics  are,  they  convey  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  infinitesimal  divisions  of  the  agricultural  land.  If  a  farmer 
has  an  acre  under  cultivation,  it  will  take  you  all  day  to  find  that 
acre,  for  it  consists  of  half  a  dozen  little  garden  strips  20  or  30  or 
50  feet  wide,  perhaps  half  a  mile  or  two  miles  apart;  here  a  little 
patch  of  wheat,  here  a  few  feet  of  hay,  yonder,  a  mile  distant,  a  patch 
of  beets;  and  you  will  look  in  vain  for  the  farm  house,  for  his  home 
is  in  the  village  and  he  spends  his  days  trudging  industriously  from 
one  tiny  patch  to  the  other  and  back  to  the  village  at  night.     It  is 
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the  result  of  the  old  German  system  of  land  tenure,  the  allotment  of 
a  strip  of  each  class  of  land  to  each  family  in  the  community  and 
the  subsequent  division  among  heirs  for  generations.  This  contin- 
uous division  and  subdivision,  not  of  a  large  farm  in  the  first  place 
but  of  a  number  of  scattered  tracts,  finally  reached  the  point  of 
absurdity  and  is  no  longer  followed.  Its  observance  through  gen- 
erations has  left  Germany  cut  up  in  scattered  lilliputian  patches 
and  has  made  farming  much  harder  and  more  expensive.  It  is  a 
remarkable  sight  to  a  western  American  familiar  with  expansive 
grain  fields,  a  forty  acre  tract  with  perhaps  fifty  feet  of  rye,  then 
a  dozen  feet  of  beets,  then  twenty  feet  of  wheat,  next  thirty  feet 
of  potatoes,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  tract,  each  crop  merging 
into  the  next  with  no  break  or  sign  of  division  save  a  stone  at  the 
end  of  the  field.  Or  a  fine  field  of  hay  which  will  never  see  a 
mowing  machine  because  it  belongs  to  fifty  different  owners  and 
each  will  swing  his  scythe  over  his  own  little  patch. 

Intensive  farming  brings  wonderful  results,  but  surely  this  is  in- 
tensive farming  under  diflUculties.  With  poor  soil  to  start  with 
and  this  tremendous  handicap  of  scattered  holdings,  it  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  that  German  tillage  holds  first  place  in  the  world. 
It  is  due  entirely  to  scientific  farming,  a  careful  study  of  conditions, 
of  plant  nutrition,  of  soil  analysis,  of  crop  rotation,  of  chemical 
fertilizers  to  supply  what  the  soil  lacks  and  to  restore  what  the 
crop  takes,  and  the  putting  into  practice  of  the  results  of  these 
scientific  studies,  very  largely  through  the  cooperative  societies  and 
the  instruction  of  the  traveling  agricultural  expert.  Germany  is  an 
inspiration  to  the  American  student  of  agricultural  conditions.  It 
reminds  him  that  we  have  in  the  State  of  Washington  for  example 
everything  that  Germany  lacks  in  productivity  of  soil  and  climate, 
that  our  farmers  may  cultivate  not  scattered  strips  but  farms  of 
whatever  size  they  can  till  to  best  advantage,  that  in  short  Wash- 
ington can  lead  the  world  in  agriculture.  Nature  has  done  every- 
thing for  us,  there  is  only  needed  right  farming,  right  marketing, 
right  business  and  that  spells  cooperation  and  collective  credit. 

HOW  THE  GERMAN  FARMER  LIVES. 

The  German  farmer  lives  in  the  little  farm  village,  not  on  his 
farm.  He  has  no  farm  buildings.  He  has  a  comfortable  brick  or 
stone  or  cement  house — you  find  no  frame  houses  in  Europe — and 
you  step  through  the  kitchen  door  into  the  stable  or  grain  ware- 
house, all  under  the  same  roof.  Here  are  his  cow  and  horses  if  he 
happens  to  have  them,  his  pigs  and  his  chickens,  his  farm  tools  and 
implements,  his  grain  and  other  stored  products.  There  is  no  driv- 
ing home  the  cows  at  night,  no  lowing  kine  winding  slowly  o'er  the 
lea.  Land  is  too  valuable  for  pasture,  it  must  be  cultivated;  Ger- 
many must  feed  its  67,000,000  people.  And  so  the  milch  cows  and 
the  beef  cattle  and  the  hogs  are  kept  in  their  stables  or  pens,  gen- 
erally tied  up.    In  fact  you  often  see  a  lonesome  chicken  or  goose 
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tied  by  a  string  upon  a  few  square  inches  of  gravel.  Green  food  is 
brought  every  day  to  the  stabled  stock  and  they  earn  their  keep  in 
the  natural  fertilizer  they  furnish.  They  are  cleaned  and  bedded 
every  day  and  every  particle  of  manure  is  carefully  saved  and  de- 
posited in  a  large  cement  pit  while  the  liquid  manure  is  led  by  a 
series  of  concrete  drains  in  the  stables  into  a  deep  concrete  well, 
whence  it  is  pumped  into  tanks  and  sprayed  over  the  land.  Every 
dead  leaf  and  stalk  and  shock,  everything  coming  from  the  ground 
that  through  the  process  of  decaying  vegetation  may  restore  to  the 
soil  some  of  the  fertility  it  has  drawn  from  it,  is  carefully  saved  and 
utilized.  While  sleeping  under  the  same  roof  with  the  animals  is 
rather  a  jolt  to  the  American  farmer  with  his  concrete  garage  for 
his  vehicle  it  is  a  fact  that  everything  is  scrupulously  clean — for 
some  unexplained  reason  we  saw  no  flies  after  we  left  Italy — and 
the  houses  are  attractive,  brightened  with  flowers,  as  well  as  very 
substantial,  many  of  them  having  been  occupied  for  a  century  or 
more  and  in  many  cases  by  the  same  families.  In  the  grand  duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  where  we  found  farmers  worth  from  an  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  half  a  million,  and  living  in  isolated  houses  as 
in  this  country  instead  of  in  villages,  even  in  the  most  substantial 
brick  houses  one  roof  covered  man  and  beast. 

As  everywhere  on  the  continent,  farm  work  is  quite  as  much 
the  woman's  daily  task  as  housework.  At  daylight  the  man  and  his 
wife  and  the  children  and  the  grandmother  go  into  the  fields  and 
work  until  dark  and  if  the  great-grandmother  is  too  old  to  hitch 
up  with  a  cow  to  plow  or  with  a  dog  to  haul  the  little  wagon,  she 
spends  her  time  gathering  up  the  dead  leaves  and  stalks  for  the  com- 
post pit.  We  do  not  propose  that  our  women  and  children  shall 
work  like  that  in  this  country  and  thanks  to  a  beneficent  Creator 
there  is  no  necessity.  But  they  do  it  on  the  continent  and  it  seems 
to  agree  with  them,  for  they  are  pictures  of  health  and  strength 
and  remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  of  content. 

THE  FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM  A  HARD  ONE. 

The  question  of  farm  labor  is  a  very  serious  one  with  the  Ger- 
man farmer  who  cultivates  more  land  than  his  own  family  can  till. 
Notwithstanding  the  density  of  population,  the  cities  offer  the  same 
superior  attractions  as  in  this  country  and  there  is  the  same  exodus 
of  country  boys  to  the  city,  although  by  no  means  so  general.  Dur- 
ing the  harvest  season  the  government  grants  a  furlough  to  men 
in  the  army  who  are  willing  to  work  in  the  fields  and  they  are  sent 
where  need  is  greatest.  The  pay,  which  an  American  harvest  hand 
would  scorn,  is  a  very  large  addition  to  the  scanty  pay  of  the  soldier. 
It  is  found  necessary  to  import  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  labor. 
They  are  brought  in  by  thousands  and  sent  back  after  harvesting  is 
over.  In  Hannover,  the  great  western  province  of  Prussia,  Dr. 
Johannsen,  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  testified  that 
with  a  population  of  3,000,000,   60%  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
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80%  of  the  land  in  farms,  men  owning  more  than  250  acres  have  to 
import  labor  and  14,000  laborers  are  imported  every  year  for  the 
season.  "Wages  are  rising  tremendously  year  by  year,"  said  the 
director,  "the  prevailing  price  for  foreign  labor  now  including  board 
of  potatoes,  beans,  peas  and  milk,  is  four  marks  ($1.00)  a  day.  The 
wage  problem  is  not  with  the  imported  laborer,  it  is  with  the  native 
laborer.  Wages  are  very  high,  from  four  to  six  marks  ($1.00  to 
$1.50).  The  hours  are  from  6  to  6  with  two  hours  rest  at  noon." 
The  principal  products  of  Hannover  are  wheat,  sugar  beets,  rye, 
potatoes  and  stock,  chiefly  pigs.  Hannover  exports  3,000,000  pigs 
annually  to  other  provinces.  At  the  time  of  this  visit,  prices  were 
high,  Dr.  Johannsen  stated,  about  13  cents  for  beef,  live  weight, 
about  12  cents  for  pigs  and  for  meat  after  slaughtering  16  or  17 
cents. 

FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SHADE  ON  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

In  Saxony,  which  lies  between  Hannover  and  Berlin,  Herr  Otto 
Steiger  Leutwitz  told  the  same  sad  story  of  scarcity  of  farm  labor 
and  its  appalling  high  cost.  This  kingdom,  the  third  in  importance 
and  population  in  the  empire,  has  2,570,350  acres  under  cultivation 
— a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  improved  acreage  in  Washington 
—--5  6%  of  which  is  in  farms  under  50  acres — about  2%  in  Wash- 
ington— and  8  6.2%  under  50  acres.  Agriculture  is  intensive  on 
farms  large  and  small  so  far  as  available  labor  will  permit.  Market 
gardening  is  very  highly  developed.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  vegetables, 
potatoes,  oats  and  sugar  beets  are  the  principal  crops.  Here  the 
planting  of  fruit  trees  beside  public  roads,  a  system  in  general  use 
in  Germany,  is  seen  at  its  greatest  development.  Almost  every  road 
has  a  row  of  fruit  trees  on  either  side,  planted  by  the  state  and 
leased  to  the  abutting  farmer,  the  money  thus  received  going  to 
care  for  the  road.  This  system  is  of  advantage  to  the  lessee,  who 
can  spare  neither  the  land  nor  the  time  to  wait  for  maturity  for  fruit 
trees,  and  also  to  the  public  which  profits  by  the  good  roads  thus 
cheaply  cared  for.  It  is  but  one  of  innumerable  examples  of  the 
national  thrift.  Another  thing  noticed  about  the  roads  is  the  heaps 
of  repair  material  at  short  intervals  beside  every  road.  They  do 
not  follow  the  plans  noticeable  in  some  parts  of  America,  build  a 
good  road  at  heavy  expense  and  leave  it  to  early  ruin  without  care 
or  further  thought.  When  the  first  evidence  of  wear  appears,  repair 
work  is  immediate.  Saxony  has  702,049  cattle,  655,300  swine, 
55,395  sheep,  132,073  goats  and  175,192  horses,  which  is  1.2  head  of 
cattle  to  each  2  i/^  acres  which  Herr  Steiger  declared  was  probably 
a  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  country.  This  large  number 
of  cattle  aids  agriculture  with  a  generous  supply  of  manure,  which 
is  used  freely.  In  addition,  there  is  an  expenditure  of  $6  or  $7  an 
acre  for  chemical.  With  the  dense  population  of  8  00  to  the  square 
mile,  there  is  a  good  market  for  agricultural  products,  but  as  else- 
where the  great  trouble  is  labor.     "Labor  conditions  in  the  kingdom 
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of  Saxony  are  the  worst  imaginable  except  in  a  few  small  districts," 
said  Herr  Steiger.  "The  magnificiently  developed  industry  takes 
away  almost  all  the  labor  from  the  agricultural  districts  and  forces 
up  the  scale  of  wages.  Saxon  agriculture  is  therefore  forced  to  rely 
upon  foreign  farm  laborers,  men  and  women,  consequently  machines 
are  used  wherever  possible.  Moreover  Saxon  agriculture  is  burdened 
with  fereat  charges  and  expense.  Contributions  to  sick  insurance,  old 
age  insurance  and  accident  insurance  have  risen  enormously  and  now 
amount  to  approximately  8  to  10  marks  per  hectare  (80  cents  to 
$1.00  per  acre)  of  cultivated  land.  Taxes  have  risen  from  year  to 
year.  The  cost  of  production  of  agricultural  products  is  therefore 
very  high  and  the  greatest  efforts  and  the  application  of  the  highest 
business  intelligence  are  necessary  to  make  agricultural  undertak- 
ings profitable.  Agricultural  experts  employed  by  the  state  help  the 
farmer  in  all  technical  improvements."  He  stated  that  farm  lands 
are  valued  at  |80  to  |500  per  acre.  They  rent  at  |4  to  $20  per  acre 
and  the  renter  nets  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  acre  above  his  rent  and 
living.  The  best  land  yields  3,500  lbs.  of  wheat  per  acre  and  2,500 
to  3,100  lbs.  of  barley  or  rye.  The  average  yield  is  2,200  lbs.  of 
wheat  and  1,900  lbs.  of  barley  or  rye. 

FORESTS  A  PERMANENT  SOURCE  OF  INCOME. 

The  state  owns  45.2%  of  the  forests,  434,650  acres.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  fir,  pine  and  spruce,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oak, 
ash,  beech,  birch  and  maple.  Timber  land  is  valued  at  $80  per  acre 
on  the  average.  The  state  derives  an  income  of  $3  to  $5  per  acre 
annually  from  the  sale  of  young  trees  for  wood  pulp,  dead  trees  for 
fuel  and  cutting  certain  trees  for  lumber.  The  forests  are  perpet- 
uated, as  everywhere  in  Germany,  by  scientific  reforestation.  It  re- 
quires 80  to  100  years  for  these  trees  to  become  marketable  for  lum- 
ber, but  young  trees  are  thinned  out  for  wood  pulp.  The  same 
system  prevails  in  privately  owned  forests,  which  comprise  46%  and 
in  the  community  forests,  which  constitute  6%.  The  different  point  of 
view,  the  tremendous  divergence  betwen  the  eternal  thrift  of  the  Ger- 
man and  the  profligate  waste  of  our  own  timbermen  is  summed  up  in 
a  word  in  the  reply  of  Herr  Steiger  to  a  question:  If  the  land  is  worth 
$80  per  acre  and  it  takes  8  0  to  100  years  before  the  trees  are  ready 
for  lumber,  where  is  the  profit  in  the  investment?  He  showed  that 
the  annual  return  as  above  explained  is  4  to  6%  and  added:  "The 
owner  of  a  forest  does  not  think  of  his  investment  in  terms  of  years 
but  of  centuries."  The  representative  of  a  great  timber  company 
in  this  state  said  on  one  occasion:  "We  are  investing  for  our  grand- 
children." These  Germans  are  investing  for  themselves  and  their 
sons  and  their  grandsons  and  great  grandsons  and  their  descendants 
for  all  time  and  like  their  scientifically  conserved  soil,  their  forests 
are  just  as  valuable  after  generations  as  when  the  first  crop  was 
harvested.  Care  and  conservation  and  scientific  annual  selection 
make  the  forest  a  continuous  source  of  income  instead  of  one  crop 
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to  be  harvested  and  the  lands  then  condemned  to  uselessness,  as  has 
generally  been  the  case  in  the  state  of  Washington.  The  care  of  the 
forests  not  only  in  Saxony  but  throughout  Germany  is  incompre- 
hensible to  a  visitor  from  "Western  Washington.  The  trees  look 
small;  they  are  never  allowed  to  reach  maturity  and  as  they  are 
cut  there  are  always  new  forests  growing  to  take  their  place.  The 
ground  is  kept  as  clean  and  smooth  as  a  carefully  kept  lawn.  There 
are  no  tangles  of  underbrush,  no  dead  limbs.  These  things  are  too 
valuable  and  one  sees  tiny  twigs  the  thickness  of  a  finger  carefully 
gathered  and  tied  in  fagots  for  firewood.  A  careful  study  of  forest 
care  and  reforestation  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  State  of 
Washington.  A  few  years  hence  we  shall  be  bitterly  and  justly 
blamed  for  this  culpable  neglect.  Wise  conservation  does  not  con- 
sist of  locking  up  resources  needed  for  the  development  of  the  state. 
It  consists  of  utilizing  all  natural  resources  to  the  best  advantage 
and  passing  them  on  to  posterity  as  the  Germans  are  doing  with 
their  forests  and  as  the  State  of  Washington  by  every  sound  reason 
ought  to  do. 

Dr.  Raabe,  director  of  the  Saxon  agricultural  associations  added 
some  figures  as  to  farm  cost  and  returns.  The  average  cultivated 
by  a  family  is  5  to  20  acres.  The  cost  of  cultivation  one  hundred 
years  ago  was  H.25  per  acre;  today  it  is  |40.  The  income  of  the 
farm  has  steadily  increased.  The  net  income  from  1870  to  1880 
was  12.60  per  acre;  in  1912  it  was  nearly  |13.  This  is  figuring  the 
owner's  labor  at  wages  paid  to  farm  managers.  Saxony  formerly 
exported  much  beef  to  England.  Now  the  laborers  are  eating  meat 
more  than  formerly  and  consequently  it  is  consumed  at  home.  Meat 
prices  are  comparatively  low  here,  beef  on  hoof  selling  at  this  time 
at  a  trifle  over  9  cents  a  pound  and  beef  hogs  at  10  cents. 

A   GRAND  DUCHY   OF  WEALTHY  FARMERS. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
substantial  agricultural  districts  of  Germany,  just  as  its  chief  city, 
Oldenburg,  is  the  most  attractive  of  the  smaller  cities.  It  is  a  city 
of  homes  and  beautiful  homes,  each  with  its  lawn  and  garden,  beau- 
tiful flowers  and  attractive  shrubbery  and  fine  shade  trees,  really  the 
first  man-sized  trees  seen  in  Europe.  There  is  little  business  or 
manufacturing,  it  is  in  truth  a  city  of  homes.  The  people  are  chiefly 
retired  farmers  who  have  sold  or  rented  their  farms  and  are  taking 
life  easy  on  a  comfortable  income.  This  is  extreme  northwest  Ger- 
many on  the  North  Sea,  adjoining  Friesland.  The  grand  duchy  has 
an  area  of  2,083  square  miles  and  a  population  of  360,335,  of  which 
144,715  are  agricultural.  The  drive  from  the  city  to  visit  the  great 
cooperative  dairy  at  Struckhausen  was  through  a  rich  country  of 
large  farms,  averaging  from  200  to  500  acres,  and  valued  at  $500 
to  $600  per  acre.  These  farmers  are  all  wealthy.  The  farm  houses 
visited  show  every  evidence  of  art  and  culture.  The  houses  are  built 
of  brick,  in  some  cases  up  to  four  stories.     Every  house  has  its  at- 
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tractive  flower  garden.  The  system  inherited  from  time  immemorial 
is  still  in  vogue  and  after  passing  from  the  handsomely  furnished 
living  rooms  through  the  kitchen  one  steps  into  the  storehouse  and 
barn,  all  under  the  same  roof.  We  saw  more  farm  machinery  here 
than  in  all  Hungary  and  Austria  combined.  The  mowers  were  Amer- 
ican style,  but  manufactured  in  Germany.  In  one  of  the  homes  stood 
a  fine  old  grandfather's  clock,  for  which,  our  interpreter  informed 
us,  the  owner  has  refused  an  offer  of  10,000  marks  ($2,500)  from 
an  American  tourist.  Several  farm  laborers  were  questioned  as  to 
their  wages  and  stated  that  men  received  62^^  cents  a  day  and 
women  ST^^  cents,  working  from  4  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  two  and 
one-half  hours'  rest  at  noon.  They  were  furnished  meals  of  cab- 
bage, bread  and  milk.  The  roads  in  Oldenburg  are  of  vitrified  brick. 
The  figures  given  us  of  the  cost  were  20,000  marks  per  kilometer, 
3  to  4  meters  in  width,  which  is  approximately  $8,07  0  per  mile,  9 
to  13  feet  wide.  This  is  a  great  grazing  country.  Every  farmer 
has  a  herd  of  the  handsome  black  and  white  Friesian  cattle.  Here 
too  is  bred  the  famous  heavy  coach  horse.  "Our  farmers  of  late 
years  are  striving  to  have  the  best,  like  in  your  own  great  country," 
said  Oberdinanzrat  Stein,  director  of  the  State  Credit  Institute.  This 
is  very  easy  to  believe. 

STATE  AID  IN  SECURING  HOMES. 

The  poor  man  is  looked  after  in  Oldenburg.  The  Commission 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  visit  and  inspect  the  state  settlements, 
where  the  state  has  reclaimed  marsh  and  moor  land  for  settlers. 
Behind  the  state  forest  of  Wildenlohsmoor,  established  in  18  62, 
Kleinscharel,  in  1905,  New  Priedrichsfehn  in  19  00  and  new  Wilden- 
lohsmoor in  1907.  This  marsh,  consisting  of  3,600  acres,  has  been 
divided  into  131  farms,  which  have  been  mostly  disposed  of.  The 
government  has  constructed  about  40  miles  of  drainage  and  ditches, 
at  a  cost  of  4  to  6  cents  per  yard  for  excavation.  A  total  of  about 
$12,500  has  been  spent  in  improvement.  About  seven  miles  of  road 
have  been  built  recently,  covered  with  sand  a  foot  and  a  half  deep, 
and  10  to  12  feet  wide.  The  drainage  is  so  constructed  that  the 
marshy  soil,  6  to  12  feet  deep,  is  drained  to  the  sandy  subsoil,  so 
that  the  three  to  six  feet  of  the  lower  black  marsh,  which  makes  very 
good  peat,  may  be  removed.  The  upper  layer  of  the  marshy  soil  is 
fertile  and  productive.  The  water  level  is  sunk  to  3  feet  below  the 
surface  by  drainage  ditches  a  little  over  3  feet  deep  and  dug  30 
to  4  0  feet  apart.  In  pasture  land,  the  ditches  are  2  feet  deep  and 
bO  feet  apart.  Many  of  the  settlers  use  a  system  of  tile  drainage, 
which  is  better  than  the  ditches.  The  farms  vary  from  20  to  50 
acres,  but  are  so  planned  that  acreage  may  be  increased.  The  set- 
tler is  allowed  to  file  on  the  drained  farm  without  payment  and  he 
is  allowed  ten  years  to  get  a  start.  After  that  he  is  charged  an  an- 
nual rental  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  acre,  depending  on  the  quality 
and  location  of  the  land.     Within  three  years,  the  settler  must  build 
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a  home.  He  must  also  pay  a  cent  and  a  half  for  each  square  yard 
of  peat  removed.  These  farmers  find  it  very  profitable  to  dig  and 
sell  it  in  town  while  getting  their  land  under  crop  and  according 
to  figures  given  by  several  of  them  make  $300  to  $400  a  year  from 
peat,  which  is  a  large  farm  income.  There  have  been  2  00  houses 
constructed  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $1,500.  They  are  all  of 
permanent  construction,  there  are  no  frame  houses  in  Germany.  The 
state  holds  pasture  land  in  the  drained  area  amounting  to  30  acres 
and  here  farmers  may  graze  stock  from  May  to  October  at  $12.50 
a  head.  Settlers  are  given  a  special  rate  for  grazing.  The  cost  for 
fencing,  providing  water,  drainage  and  building  sheds  was  $175 
per  acre,  of  which  $45  was  for  drainage.  The  work  was  done  by 
convicts.  Similar  settlements  at  Petersfehen  and  Kaihousermoor, 
founded  as  long  ago  as  1847,  comprise  135  farms  along  three  main 
roads.  These  farms  are  about  15  acres  each.  These  are  near  the 
city  and  consequently  the  peat  is  very  profitable.  These  settlers  are 
now  prosperous  and  have  generally  substantial  homes.  Practically 
all  of  the  farm  is  under  cultivation  or  used  for  peat  cutting  and 
many  of  the  settlers  have  acquired  a  second  farm  for  grazing  and 
hay  making.  The  average  price  for  a  15-acre  farm  here  is  $2,500. 
The  State  Credit  Institute,  which  was  organized  in  188  3  to  grant 
farm  mortgage  credit  in  Oldenburg,  makes  a  special  feature  of  aid- 
ing these  settlers  on  government  land.  After  a  settler  is  established, 
the  Institute  will  make  him  a  mortgage  loan  upon  his  piece  of  drained 
land,  to  which  he  has  no  title  except  his  filing,  up  to  about  $1,125, 
which  is  considered  enough  to  build  a  good  house.  These  loans  are 
made  at  the  regular  rate,  31/2  to  4  i^  %  and  1%  amortization,  which 
pays  the  loan  in  39  years.  In  the  last  five  years  400  mortgage  loans 
have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  such  homes.  Small  loans 
on  personal  credit  are  also  made  for  purchase  of  fertilizer  and  seed. 
About  2  0  such  have  been  made.  The  bank  has  loaned  a  total  of 
$500,000  to  these  settlers  in  the  last  five  years. 

THE  CATTLE  BREEDING  PLACE  OF  GERMANY. 

Between  Oldenburg  and  Holland  is  East  Friesland,  now  the 
Prussian  province  of  Aurich.  It  cannot  be  distinguished  physically 
from  Holland.  Here  are  miles  of  low  level  farms  and  meadows, 
dykes,  canals  and  wind-mills.  The  people  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  vikings.  They  are  now  the  greatest  cattlemen  of  the  empire. 
This  is  the  breeding  place  of  Germany.  Everywhere  the  fields  are 
filled  with  the  magnificent  black  and  white  cattle,  whose  owners  are 
insulted  if  they  are  referred  to  as  Holsteins.  They  are  Friesian, 
pure  blooded  Friesian.  Each  calf  bears  the  clip  of  the  mother  in 
the  left  ear  and  the  owner's  number  in  the  right.  They  have  a 
direct  pedigree  back  thirty  generations.  The  farms  have  generally 
50  acres  in  grain  to  12  0  in  pasture  and  are  valued  at  $500  to  $700 
per  acre.  The  average  cows  are  held  at  $200  to  $300.  A  three 
months  calf  was  shown   that  had  sold  for   $300   and  another  four 
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months  bull  calf  just  sold  for  $200.     The  cows  give  an  average  yield 
of  5,000   kilos  a  year,    11,000   lbs.,   and   the  best   4.37%    butterfat. 
This  statement,  made  by  farmers  visited,  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the 
official  figures  for  the  province,  although  doubtless  true  of  the  stock 
exhibited.      An   official   test   by   the   secretary   of   agriculture   of    70 
black  and  white  cows  taken  at  random  showed  for  a  year  3  cows 
producing  over  11,000  lbs.,  with  3.35%  butterfat,  9  from  9,900  to 
11,000   with    3.09%,    5    from    8,800   to    9,900   with    3.41%,    15    from 
7,700  to  8,800  with  3.04%,  8  from  6,600  to  7,700  with  3.08%,  17 
from  5,500  to  6,600  with  3.06%,  and  13  under  5,500  with   3.06%. 
Thus  40  cows  produced  over  6,600  lbs.  milk  with  3.14%  butterfat 
and  30  under  6,600  lbs.  with  3.06%  butterfat,  and  an  average  per 
cow  of  7,405  lbs.  with  3.11%.     The  amount  of  butter  varied  from  111 
to   452   lbs.      This  former  principality  contains   1,214   square  miles, 
almost  the  exact  area  of  Rhode  Island,  about  equal  to  a  Washington 
county.     It  has  240,058  inhabitants.     There  are  39,368   farms  and 
35,000  families  owning  livestock.     The  annual  rainfall  is  27   to  32 
inches  and  the  climate  is  not  unlike  Puget  Sound.     In  fact  a  Puget 
Sounder  feels  at  home  anywhere  in  Northern   Germany   as   far  as 
climate  is  concerned.     About  a  third  of  the  area  is  marsh  and  most 
of  the  interior  is  peaty   and   marshy.      The  best   soil   is   especially 
adapted  to  stock  raising.      Red  clover  is  raised  prolifically.     About 
half  the  agricultural  land  is  meadow  and  pasture.     There  are  few 
large  farms,  the  average  being  75  to  125  acres,  and  the  people  gen- 
erally are  a  healthy  peasantry.     The  last  cattle   census   numbered 
28,692  horses,  168,750  cattle,  46,750  sheep,  92,838  pigs,  10,020  goats 
in  1904.     The  1910  census  shows  402,120  cattle  and  206,135  hogs 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  not  quite  two  and  a  half  times  as  many 
cattle  in  an  area  sixty  times  as  great.    Of  the  cattle  77^4%  are  the 
black   and    white,    14%    red    and   white   and  8%    brown.    The  Breed- 
ers' Association    of    East    Friesland  Registered  Cattle  is  the  largest 
breeders'  association  in  Germany.     It  has  1,712  members  and  25,000 
registered    cattle.     There  are  ten  milk  control  stations  to  aid  in  breed- 
ing cows  for  product.     Horse  breeding  is  proportionately  more  ex- 
tensive than  elsewhere  in  Germany,  the  object  to  produce  a  strong, 
handsome,  easily  managed  carriage  horse.     There  is  one  pedigreed 
breeding  mare  to  every  90    acres  in  the  province.     The  stock  is  kept 
so  pure  that  the  breeders'  association  claims  to  be  able  to  produce 
the  pedigree  of  every  colt  born  in  the  country.     The  East  Friesian 
milk  sheep  is  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and  quick  growth,  for 
the  abundance  and  richness  of  its  milk  and  its  wool  production,  as 
well  as  its  strength  and  vigor  and  fecundity.     It  is  pure  white,  long 
eared,  with  fine  silky  hair  on  the  head,  legs  and  tail  instead  of  wool. 
The  ewes     give  5  quarts  of  milk  a  day  after  weaning  the  lambs  at 
the  age  of  four  to  six  weeks,  with  5  to  7%  butterfat.     They  produce 
8  to  10  lbs.  of  fine  wool.     For  mutton,  the  sheep  grow  so  rapidly 
that  at  six   months   they  weigh   90   to   110   pounds  and  when  fully 
grown  at  fifteen  months  they  weigh  from  165  to  200  pounds,  and  old 
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rams  frequently  weigh  272  pounds.  The  milk  sheep  is  very  fertile, 
two  lambs  as  a  rule,  three  more  often  than  one  and  occasionally 
four  or  five.  They  are  kept  in  pasture  the  year  round.  In  the 
breeding  district  they  generally  feed  330  pounds  of  hay  and  165 
pounds  of  oats  and  beans  as  additional  feed  in  the  winter  when  there 
is  snow  on  the  ground. 

These  blooded  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  were  seen  in  herds  on 
the  estate  of  Count  von  Wedel.  This  is  one  of  the  99  estates  owned 
by  this  nobleman.  He  retains  the  castle  and  grounds  for  his  resi- 
dence and  leases  the  remainder  of  the  estates  which  supply  him  a 
tremendous  income.  The  Schlosshouse  is  a  castle  about  200  years 
old,  with  drawbridge  and  moat  filled  with  water,  the  first  moat 
in  actual  use  seen  by  the  Commission.  The  count  received  the 
Commission  here.  The  portion  of  the  estate  leased  consists  of  375 
acres.  Although  this  land  is  valued  at  $400  per  acre,  it  is  used 
for  stock  breeding.  The  owner  receives  3%  annually,  |12.00  per 
acre.  The  tenant.  Dr.  Oltmanns,  whose  hobby  as  well  as  vocation 
is  breeding  fine  cattle,  said  that  he  was  satisfied  to  break  even  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  One  of  the  cows  in  this  wonderful  herd  of  his  was 
claimed  to  have  given  more  than  22,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year.  The 
average  of  the  herd,  which  is  the  finest  in  East  Friesland,  is  10,600 
to  12,600  pounds.  One  cow  and  one  milk  sheep  is  grazed  on  each 
hectare  (2i/^  acres).  The  farm  labor  is  paid  less  than  7  0  cents  a 
day  for  men  and  less  than  half  that  for  women.  The  usual  complaint 
was  made  as  to  the  terribly  high  cost  of  labor.  The  labor  is  very 
inefficient. 

NO  ONE  CROP  FARMING  IN  GERMANY. 

There  is  of  course  no  one-crop  farming  anywhere  in  Germany. 
Everywhere  crop  rotation  is  followed  and  everywhere  chemical  fer- 
tilizer is  the  first  purchase.  While  the  rotation  differs  in  different 
sections  and  soils,  a  sketch  of  the  method  employed  on  his  farm  in 
Bavaria  by  Prof.  Spoettle,  a  Munich  official,  will  give  a  general  illus- 
tration. The  idea  is  always  to  have  a  grain  crop,  then  a  leaf  crop, 
he  explained.  His  three-year  rotation  is  potatoes,  clover,  fodder. 
His  seven-year  rotation  is  heavy  fertilizer,  beets,  oats,  clover,  wheat, 
rye,  beans,  rye  or  oats,  thus  getting  four  grain  crops  and  one  legum- 
inous crop  in  seven  years.  It  may  be  noted  parenthetically  that  the 
rotation  used  on  the  Hungarian  farm,  which  they  claimed  to  be  the 
most  productive  in  the  world,  is  fertilizer,  wheat,  sugar  beets,  barley, 
clover,  fertilizer,  wheat.  For  the  beets,  Dr.  Spoettle  explained, 
there  is  a  deep  plowing.  Where  the  soil  is  light,  potatoes  are  grown 
in  place  of  beets.  The  fertilizing  consists  of  a  very  heavy  stable 
manure  for  the  beets  and  potatoes,  3  to  5  tons  to  the  acre,  then  follow 
oats,  clover,  wheat  then  superphosphate.  Saltpeter  is  used  with  the 
rye,  80  or  100  pounds  to  the  acre.  Potash  is  used  on  the  light  soil. 
A  careful  study  of  plant  nutrition  and  of  improved  rotation  together 
with  the  constantly  increasing  use  of  chemical  as  well  as  animal  fer- 
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tilizer  have  resulted  in  a  combination  of  science  and  practice,  the 
knowledge  of  which  has  been  carried  to  the  individual  farmer  by  the 
traveling  instructors  and  the  cooperative  societies,  which  has  in- 
creased yield  per  acre  from  year  to  year  and  has  raised  the  standard 
of  German  agriculture  to  the  highest  place  in  the  world,  making  this 
little  country,  about  25%  larger  than  Washington  and  Oregon,  almost 
self  dependent  for  food  for  a  population  seven-ninths  that  of  the 
United  States.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  in  a  single  genera- 
tion and  agricultural  education  has  placed  the  results  of  scientific 
investigations  before  the  school  children  in  every  rural  community. 
In  the  outskirts  of  the  large  cities  are  found  tracts  of  land  owned 
by  the  city  for  future  municipal  buildings,  schools  or  parks.  These 
are  cut  up  into  tiny  tracts  and  leased  to  poor  families.  They  are 
planted  as  vegetable  gardens  and  here  the  men  work  in  the  evening 
after  their  day's  work  is  done  and  the  children  work  before  and  after 
school  and  these  few  square  feet  of  garden  go  a  long  way  to  eke  out 
the  scanty  fare  of  the  family. 


Chapter  V, 

GERMAN  AGRICULTURE  HIGHLY  ORGANIZED. 

A  Chamber  of  Agriculture  iu  Each  Province  with  Imperial  Council 
at  Berlin,  which  Directs  the  Agriculture  of  the  Empire — Agi'icul- 
tural  Education  Compulsory — Traveling  Instructors  Carry 
Scientific  Knowledge  to  Every  Farm — Agricultui-al  Colleges  and 
Schools  Visited. 

During  the  last  few  years,  German  agriculture  has  become 
highly  organized.  Some  40  years  ago  the  farmers  began  to  form  local 
unions  which  were  finally  federated  into  the  Agricultural  League, 
which  has  300,000  members.  Its  purpose  is  political.  In  the  last 
15  years  there  has  been  created  and  developed  a  very  different  organ- 
ization, the  Council  of  Agriculture,  a  semi-official  body,  which  is  the 
center  of  agricultural  development  in  Germany  and  is,  as  expressed 
by  Baron  von  Herman-Schorn,  "the  semi-ofRcial  link  connecting  the 
official  body,  the  imperial  government,  with  the  unofficial,  the  people 
actually  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  works  from  the  top  down  and 
from  the  bottom  up."  Each  of  the  twelve  provinces  in  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  is  required  by  law  to  elect  a  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 
The  same  system  prevails  in  each  of  the  24  German  states.  These 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  elect  each  two  or  more  delegates  to  a 
central  body  at  Berlin,  the  Imperial  Council  of  Agriculture,  which 
is  the  recognized  advisor  of  the  government  on  all  matters  agricul- 
tural. The  Council  consists  of  7  5  members  and  maintains  perma- 
nent offices  at  Berlin  with  standing  committees  on  credit,  tariff  and 
other  questions.  A  price  bulletin  is  published  which  gives  every 
farmer,  no  matter  how  remote,  the  daily  price  of  his  products  in  the 
different  German  markets.  This  is  published  at  an  expense  of  $2  0,- 
000  a  year.  Dr.  Dade,  the  general  secretary,  is  the  recognized  head 
of  German  agriculture.  He  was  with  the  Commission  on  several 
occasions  and  in  an  address  at  Berlin  explained  the  organization  of 
this  most  important  council.  It  has  not  only  the  right  of  criticism 
and  of  initiative,  but  if  a  bill  is  introduced  affecting  agriculture,  the 
council  may  require  that  it  be  amended  or  modified. 

An  extended  visit  was  made  to  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at 
Halle,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Germany.  Its  workings  were  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Landers,  one  of  its  officers.  It  consists  of  112  mem- 
bers elected  for  six  years  from  39  districts,  28  counties  forming  an 
election  district,  and  10  consulting  members  elected  for  three  years. 
It  directs  the  administration  and  management  of  agriculture  in 
Saxony.  There  are  nine  committees,  having  charge  of  the  following 
subjects:  Agriculture  and  experiment  work;  animal  husbandry;  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery;  farmers'  clubs  and  agricultural 
schools;  fruit  raising,  vine  growing  and  gardening;  forestry;  farmers' 
bookkeeping;  farm  labor  conditions;  agricultural  political  economy 
questions.  Only  farmers  resident  in  the  province  are  eligible  to 
membership. 
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A  MODEL  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

"Our  experience  has  shown,"  said  Dr.  Landers,  "that  the  farmer 
only  appreciates  that  which  he  has  to  pay  for,  that  when  they  get 
something  for  nothing  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  it,  but  as  soon 
as  a  little  tax  is  levied,  they  then  join."  Hence  a  tax  for  the  support 
of  the  Chamber  is  levied  on  all  agricultural  property  in  Saxony, 
which  amounts  to  1 9 0,0 00.  To  this  is  added  appropriations  by  the 
imperial  and  provincial  governments  and  the  total  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements amount  to  over  ?750,000  a  year.  The  Chamber  owns 
buildings  and  lands  at  Halle  valued  at  $190,000.  Its  income  for 
1912  was  derived  17.5%  from  the  state,  7.7%  from  the  province  and 
counties,  18.3%  from  taxes  on  the  farmers  and  56%  from  fees  and 
other  earnings.  Thus  it  is  more  than  half  self  supporting.  Its  staff 
numbers  500,  including  125  teachers  of  agricultural  schools  and  90 
workmen.     There  are  fourteen  departments  as  follows: 

(1)  Farmers'  clubs  and  agricultural  schools:  There  were  in 
1910  250  clubs  with  29,044  members  and  schools  attended  by  1,182 
pupils. 

(2)  Agriculture  and  experiment  work:  Choice  seed  is  grown 
on  56  farms  aggregating  6,780  acres.  In  the  last  five  years,  23  small 
farmers  were  awarded  prizes  amounting  to  $300  for  good  farming. 
Several  thousand  experiments  in  fertilization  and  in  trials  of  seed 
grain  were  made. 

(3)  Animal  husbandry:  This  department  manages  the  busi- 
ness for  one  horse  breeding,  five  cattle  breeding,  one  pig  and  one 
goat  breeding  associations.  There  were  also  24  cow  testing  associa- 
tions, owning  8,248  cows. 

(4)  Machinery  and  implements  of  many  kinds  were  tested  and 
the  farmers  advised  as  to  their  merits. 

(5)  Fruit  raising:  A  total  of  124  clubs  with  a  membership  of 
13,478  fruit  growers  and  gardeners  have  been  organized  and  as- 
sisted.    Plants  and  trees  are  furnished  farmers. 

(6)  Forestry:  Provides  farmers  with  seeds  and  seedlings  and 
gives  premiums  for  reforestation.  It  also  directs  the  management  of 
private  forests.     There  are  about  31,000  acres  of  private  forest. 

(7)  Bookkeeping:  Keeps  books  for  1,50  farms  totaling  100,- 
000  acres,  furnishing  each  farmer  a  full  detailed  report,  showing 
cost,  earnings  and  net  result  of  every  farm  department,  with  advice 
as  to  methods  for  better  results. 

(8)  Farm  Labor:  Provides  labor,  assists  in  good  relations 
between  farmer  and  hand  and  encourages  good  service  by  giving 
prizes  for  long  and  faithful  service. 

(9)  Political  Economy:     Deals  with  all  such  questions. 

(10)  Building:  Advice  and  plans  for  farm  buildings  and 
supervision  of  construction. 

(11)  Insurance:  Provides  livestock  insurance,  hail,  life  and 
accident  insurance  and  aids  in  the  organization  of  cooperative  in- 
surance companies. 
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(12)  Legal  Bureau.  Legal  advice  furnished  on  all  farm  mat- 
ters. 

(13)  Library  and  Publishing.  A  reference  library  of  13,000 
volumes.  A  weekly  agricultural  paper  is  published  and  agricultural 
bulletins. 

(14)  Drainage  and  Irrigation.  Advice,  plans  and  supervision 
for  drainage  and  irrigation  and  any  kind  of  land  improvement. 

The  Chamber  operates  a  station  for  agricultural  chemistry 
and  bacteriology,  where  experiments  are  made  with  fertilizers  and 
feed;  laboratory  for  testing  fertilizers  and  products  and  analyzing 
soil;  station  for  scientific  research  and  advice  on  plant  disease;  sta- 
tion for  bacteriological  research  and  protection  in  animal  disease; 
poultry  institute,  for  breeding  and  raising  poultry  and  teaching  best 
methods;  warehouse  for  machinery  and  implements  for  sale  to  far- 
mers, and  repair  shop. 

Everywhere  in  Europe  agricultural  education  is  considered  the 
vital  need  and  greatest  benefit.  This  Chamber  has  constructed  a 
number  of  school  buildings.  There  are  12  agricultural  winter 
schools  for  the  sons  of  peasants,  five  girls'  schools  of  husbandry  for 
daughters  of  peasants,  a  school  for  farm  managers  and  a  school  for 
the  culture  of  the  vine  and  vegetables.  The  idea  of  the  experiment 
stations  came  from  America,  according  to  Dr.  Landers,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  its  practice  and  utility  is  infinitely  greater  and 
more  extensive  than  in  this  country.  In  Germany  the  farmers  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

HIRED  FARM  LABORERS  AGGREGATE  400,000. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  entire  family  of  the  small  farmer 
works  in  the  field,  there  are  400,000  hired  farm  hands  in  Germany. 
Of  these  80,000  are  in  Saxony.  This  Chamber  furnishes  25,000  of 
them.  The  system  is  interesting.  Each  farmer  each  year  files  a 
statement  showing  the  number  of  laborers  he  will  need  during  the 
season.  The  Chamber  imports  these  laborers,  who  must  be  young 
men  or  women  from  18  to  30  years.  Each  is  registered  in  a  registry 
book  and  when  the  season  of  field  work  is  over  the  Chamber  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  send  them  back  to  their  homes,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  surplus  idle  population  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Formerly  the  girls  were  allowed  to  remain  if  they  could  get  house- 
work but  the  present  law  requires  deportation  of  all. 

There  are  250  farmers'  unions  in  Saxony  and  in  1912  800  lec- 
turers were  provided  them  by  the  Chamber.  Every  farmer  has  the 
right  to  write  to  the  Chamber  for  information  and  advice  on  any 
subject  and  the  way  they  take  advantage  of  this  would  be  a  liberal 
education  to  the  staff  of  the  Western  Washington  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Every  little  farmer  in  Saxony,  when  anything  does  not  go 
right,  writes  to  the  Chamber,  and  he  gets  the  information  he  wants 
in  simple  and  intelligible  form.  It  is  perhaps  as  Dr.  Landers  said, 
"as  soon  as  a  little  tax  is  levied  they  take  advantage  of  it."     The 
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smallest  farmer  pays  12  cents  and  the  tax  is  graded  up.  The  pro- 
vincial and  imperial  governments  have  no  power  over  the  Chamber. 
Its  dictum  is  the  law.  The  Chambers  in  all  of  the  other  provinces 
are  6rganized  and  operate  similarly.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
tremendous  degree  to  which  German  agriculture  has  profited  thereby. 
The  old  methods  have  given  place  to  scientific  cultivation,  rotation 
of  crops,  conservation  of  every  particle  of  manure  and  decaying  veg- 
etation, general  and  increasing  use  of  chemical  fertilizer.  While 
voicing  his  pride  that  German  tillage  holds  first  place  in  the  world, 
Dr.  Kaumanns  concedes  that:  "The  German  farmer  is  thoroughly 
conservative  and  clings  to  many  ancient  habits  and  customs.  With 
great  difficulty  is  he  brought  to  introduce  new  and  more  profitable 
practices.  This  stubborn  adherence  to  old  methods,  which  hinders 
the  great  productiveness  of  German  agriculture,  is  of  course  to  be 
deplored."  In  the  light  of  this  analysis  the  wonderful  progress 
made  by  German  agriculture  in  a  generation  would  indicate  that  a 
dozen  years  along  right  lines  in  the  state  of  Washington,  where  soil 
and  climate  are  unequaled,  would  bring  to  us  a  prosperity  never 
heretofore  known  in  the  world's  history. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Education  is  compulsory  in  Germany  and  the  day  of  the  igno- 
rant peasant  has  passed.  Primary  education  is  provided  by  the  state 
and  every  child  is  required  to  attend  from  6  to  14.  The  marvelous 
spread  of  education  and  the  stamping  out  of  illiteracy  is  evidenced 
by  the  annual  reports  of  the  military  i-ecruiting  stations:  Number 
of  illiterates  per  10,000  conscripts;  1880,  157;  1890,  .51;  1897,  12; 
1904,  4;  1907,  2.  There  are  evening  continuation  schools  for  chil- 
dren who  have  to  work  after  completing  the  primary  school.  The 
state  maintains  21  universities.  Dr.  Wohltmann,  president  of  the 
agricultural  institute  of  the  University  of  Halle,  one  of  the  greatest 
universities  of  Europe,  addressed  the  Commission  upon  agricul- 
tural education  in  the  German  empire.  He  said  that  the  first  higher 
institute  for  agricultural  education  was  the  academy  at  Meglin,  near 
Berlin,  in  1806.  There  were  11  similar  academies  established  in  the 
country  in  connection  with  large  farms.  They  were  isolated  and  did 
not  prove  successful.  In  1861  Professor  Liebig,  the  founder  of 
agricultural  chemistry  in  Germany,  advocated  agricultural  education 
in  the  universities.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  the  predecessor 
of  the  speaker  as  president  of  the  Halle  Agricultural  Institute  in 
1862.  The  fundamental  principle  adopted  was  that  the  agricultural 
institute  should  be  in  complete  union  with  the  university,  just  as 
are  the  medical,  chemical  and  other  colleges,  and  that  students  must 
receive  a  thorough  university  education  in  all  branches  as  well  as  in 
agriculture.  The  immediate  success  of  this  experiment  was  followed 
by  the  universities  of  Gottingen,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Breslau,  Leipzig, 
Jena,  Giessen  and  Rostock  and  the  technical  high  school  at  Munich. 
The  isolated  academies  passed  out  of  existence  in  the  face  of  this  new 
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system,  except  those  of  Hohenheim  and  Popelsdorf.  Higher  agri- 
cultural education  is  also  given  in  the  agricultural  high  schools, 
where  students  are  admitted  after  six  years'  course  in  the  grammar 
schools,  which  also  relieves  them  of  military  service  except  for  one 
year.  There  is  a  two  years'  course  and  a  three  years'  course  for 
teachers  or  officials.  In  the  Halle  Institute  the  students  are  from  19 
to  2  8  years  and  take  the  course  after  two  to  five  years  of  actual  farm 
work.     From  60  to  7  0  are  graduated  each  year. 

SECONDARY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  secondary  agricultural  schools  called  Landwirtschaft- 
llche  Schulen,  where  boys  graduate  at  16  or  17  and  their  diploma 
relieves  them  of  military  service  except  for  one  year.  Graduates 
generally  go  to  work  on  farms  for  two  or  three  years  or 
longer,  and  then  enter  institutes.  There  are  26  such  schools  in 
Germany,  18  in  Prussia.  There  are  also  three  classes  of  lower  agri- 
cultural schools.  There  are  the  Ackerbauschulen,  or  farm  schools, 
for  the  sons  of  small  farmers  owning  from  2  0  to  2  00  acres,  who 
attend  them  after  graduating  from  the  public  elementary  schools. 
This  is  a  two  years'  course,  both  practical  and  theoretical.  There 
are  5  0  in  Germany,  2  0  in  Prussia.  There  are  agricultural  winter 
schools  for  farmers'  sons  who  work  in  summer.  Students  are  from 
15  to  20  years  and  take  two  winter  terms.  There  are  300  in 
Germany,  180  in  Prussia.  The  third  class  are  the  Landliche  Fort- 
bildungschulen,  evening  continuation  schools  for  boys  compelled  to 
work  after  attending  the  public  elementary  schools.  Instruction 
consists  of  special  training  in  agricultural  science  and  business 
methods.     There  are  3,500  such  schools,  3,000  in  Prussia. 

There  are  about  200  special  technical  schools,  devoted  to  spirit 
distilling,  brewing,  sheep  breeding,  bee  keeping,  horticulture,  fruit 
culture,  wine  culture,  meadow  culture,  dairying,  sugar  refining, 
every  branch  of  farm  work,  schools  of  domestic  economy,  house- 
keeping, cooking  for  girls,  and  traveling  schools  for  housekeeping 
and  dairying.  There  are  also  special  classes  and  lectures  arranged 
by  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  to  teach  practical  farmers  recent 
progress  in  stock  and  plant  breeding,  tilling,  chemical  fertilizing,  all 
practical  farm  subjects.  These  courses  last  from  two  to  fourteen 
days  and  are  always  well  attended.  The  course  in  Halle  was  attend- 
ed by  5  00  farmers.  The  contrast  between  the  attendance  throughout 
Germany  upon  these  courses  and  the  attendance  in  this  state  upon  a 
similar  course  of  lectures  instituted  by  the  State  College  a  few 
months  ago  is  striking  and  significant.  Farm  bookkeeping  is  always 
emphasized  and  special  attention  given  to  subjects  of  local  concern, 
as  dairying  in  some  sections,  forestry  in  others,  vine  culture,  wine 
making,  cellar  keeping  in  others. 
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THE  TRAVELING  TEACHER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  traveling  teacher  of  agriculture,  or  agricultural  expert,  is 
even  more  of  an  institution  than  in  Austro-Hungary  and  Italy  and 
accomplishes  a  tremendous  amount  of  good.  This  bringing  practical 
and  scientific  knowledge  right  to  the  individual  farmer  upon  his  own 
farm  is  worth  carloads  of  printed  bulletins.  There  are  300  of  these 
traveling  experts,  constantly  on  the  move,  giving  lectures  to  agri- 
cultural societies  and  meetings  of  farmers,  visiting  the  individual 
farmer  on  the  farm  and  conducting  experiments  in  fertilizing,  feed- 
ing stock,  growing  crops,  advising  the  farmer  on  any  farm  subject 
and  pointing  out  where  he  can  obtain  better  results.  Germany  looks 
after  her  people  afar  as  well  as  at  home.  There  is  a  number  of 
colonial  schools  to  instruct  prospective  emigrants  to  German  colo- 
nies in  conditions  and  farming  in  their  future  home.  A  visit  was 
paid  to  a  school  for  girls  intending  to  become  wives  of  colonists, 
where  they  live  practically  as  they  will  live  in  the  future,  the  same 
daily  routine  in  farm  and  housework  so  that  when  these  girls  take 
up  their  new  responsibilities  they  are  thoroughly  trained  and  thor- 
oughly competent. 

School  days  and  hours  in  the  country  schools  are  regulated  as 
far  as  possible  by  the  necessities  of  farm  work.  "The  school  comes 
first,"  said  Dr.  Johannsen,  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  of 
Hannover,  "whenever  a  conflict  occurs  between  child  labor  and  the 
school,  but  the  school  hours  are  elastic.  Certain  hours  must  be 
observed,  but  in  arranging  these  hours  account  is  taken  of  the  needs 
of  the  parents  at  home.  Vacations  coincide  with  the  periods  of 
greatest  agricultural  activity.  For  instance,  in  this  province  we  have 
a  special  sugar  beet  vacation,  so  that  the  children  may  help  in  har- 
vesting the  crop.  School  hours  are  morning,  afternoon  or  evening, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  farm." 

THE  KING'S  DAUGHTER  AT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Agricultural  Academy  at  Hohenheim  filled  a  most  interest- 
ing day.  It  is  a  few  miles  out  of  Stuttgart,  an  immense  castle,  built 
by  royalty  of  Wurtenberg  for  his  lady  love  in  1750.  It  might  have 
been  the  Castle  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  with  a  differ- 
ent chamber  for  each  story.  One  can  picture  the  charming 
princess  wandering  in  gloomy  lonesomeness  through  this  wilderness 
of  stone  and  very  likely  getting  lost  for  hours  if  she  happened  to 
turn  into  some  unexplored  corridor.  Royalty  builded  far  better 
than  he  wot,  for  a  less  romantic  successor  dedicated  the  castle  to 
the  public  good  by  converting  it  into  an  agricultural  academy  in 
1816,  the  second  in  Germany.  It  is  not  what  we  call  an  agricultural 
college  in  this  country  but  is  along  the  line  some  of  us  have  been 
advocating — a  plain  everyday  school  of  practical  instruction  for  boys 
and  girls  who  are  going  to  live  on  the  farm.  There  are  200  students. 
There  happened  to  be  but  three  girls,  one  of  them  the  king's  daugh- 
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ter — once  more  a  royal  princess  in  the  old  castle — who  is  a  practical 
woman  of  4  0  with  a  husband.  She  motors  out  from  Stuttgart  every 
day  and  is  a  hard  student,  taking  the  course  so  as  to  be  able  to  direct 
the  management  of  her  estates  and  to  advise  and  aid  her  people. 
There  are  also  many  nobles  and  large  landowners  long  past  school 
age,  who  come  to  learn  how  to  manage  their  own  properties.  Most 
of  the  students  are  boys  from  the  farm,  18  to  24  years.  The  course 
is  three  years  and  is  very  practical,  teaching  just  what  a  man  ought 
to  know  to  farm  successfully.  Forestry  is  one  of  the  important 
studies,  as  it  is  all  over  Germany.  Reforestation  is  chiefly  spruce, 
but  they  are  experimenting  at  this  school  with  our  own  Douglas  fir 
and  are  so  well  pleased  that  the  growing  of  Washington  fir  will  be- 
come more  or  less  general.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Germany,  they 
have  been  compelled  to  import  the  American  grape,  on  which  to 
graft  their  own  vines.  There  is  an  extensive  seed  department  where 
t  ley  study  disease  and  test  seeds.  This  department  costs  $8,000  a 
year  and  earns  $3,000  fees  from  testing  seeds  for  merchants.  No 
charge  is  made  farmers. 

THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

There  is  an  experiment  and  demonstration  farm  of  600  acres. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  make  this  institution  self  supporting  and  the 
farm  nets  $5,000  per  annum.  There  are  80,000  farmers  inWurtemberg 
belonging  to  the  union  and  this  is  the  only  high  grade  agricultural 
school.  The  entire  charge  to  students  is  $25  per  semester.  The  ex- 
perimental station  does  exactly  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  state 
of  Washington.  It  experiments  with  the  soil  and  climate  in  every 
part  of  the  province,  not  only  making  soil  analysis  but  actually 
growing  crops  in  the  different  soils  and  demonstrating  by  actual 
tillage  what  to  raise  and  how.  It  also  develops  new  grains  by  scien- 
tific crossing.  A  new  wheat  has  been  developed  harder  than  any 
previously  known,  also  a  remarkable  winter  barley.  The  same 
process  is  employed  in  selecting  seed  as  described  of  the 
pedigreed  wheat  of  Hungary,  pulling  samples  from  the  experimental 
field  and  selecting  the  best  year  after  year.  A  new  variety  of  spelt 
thus  developed  yields  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  per  acre.  The 
average  yield  of  wheat  in  Wurtemberg  is  4  0  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  average  in  the  United  States  is  about  one-third  this.  Upon  the 
Hohenheim  farm  they  raise  52  bushels.  In  testing  the  value  of  feed 
they  attach  an  apparatus  to  an  animal,  which,  after  measuring  and 
weighing  all  food  fed,  receives  everything  passed  off,  which  is  meas- 
ured and  weighed,  thus  reaching  the  effect  of  every  food  on  the 
animal  and  in  manure. 

At  Geisenheim,  within  50  miles  of  Heidelberg,  is  the  leading 
horticultural  college.  There  are  40  acres  in  fruit  cultivation,  cover- 
ing practically  every  variety  of  fruit  grown  in  Germany.  The  lec- 
tures are  open  to  anyone  and  Dr.  Woertmann,  the  head  of  the  school, 
stated  that  there  were  more  than   5  00  boys  from  foreign  countries 
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taking  special  courses.  Tuition  is  $100  a  year,  $5  for  a  two  weeks' 
course.  There  was  one  American  student,  taking  a  three-months' 
course.  The  college  costs  the  state  about  $75,000  a  year.  Every 
country  school  teacher  is  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  horticul- 
ture and  they  come  here  to  prepare.  They  must  teach  horticulture 
two  hours  a  week  in  all  country  schools. 

The  college  of  agriculture  at  Bonn,  in  the  Rhein  province,  was 
found  admirably  equipped,  with  well  developed  departments  of  farm 
mechanics,  animal  husbandry  and  agronomy.  Students  are  given 
practical  work  in  the  principles  of  every  farm  implement  and  ma- 
chine. In  the  department  of  animal  husbandry  are  models  of  every 
breed  and  type  of  horse,  cow,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  and  compara- 
tive studies  in  production  have  been  continued  for  years  on  various 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  province,  on  the  large  farms  of  the 
college.  The  milk  is  sold  as  certified  milk  for  infants.  The  saving 
of  every  atom  of  manure,  solid  and  liquid,  is  emphasized  and  scien- 
tific methods  taught. 

THE  WINTER  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  winter  school  at  Rheinbach,  one  of  246  in  the  Rhein  prov- 
ince established  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  affords  an  illustra- 
tion of  these  schools,  of  which  there  are  300  in  Germany.  The  dis- 
trict erected  the  building  at  a  cost  of  $12,000  and  is  assisted  in  its 
maintenance  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. The  annual  cost  is  $2,000,  the  share  of  the  district  being 
raised  by  an  income  tax.  The  principal  is  paid  $650  a  year  and  has 
three  rooms  for  living.  He  teaches  agriculture  and  natural  science. 
There  is  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  surveying,  two  of  German  and 
one  of  religion  from  the  local  schools  and  the  traveling  professor  of 
agriculture  teaches  agronomy.  In  alternate  years  animal  husbandry 
takes  the  place  of  agronomy.  During  the  summer,  while  the  school 
is  not  in  session,  the  teachers  are  employed  as  traveling  professors 
of  agriculture.  The  principal  testified  that  he  gives  30  or  40  lectures 
every  month  during  the  summer.  The  school  year  is  from  November 
to  March.  There  are  40  pupils,  which  is  the  limit  for  effective  work. 
Boys  from  16  up  are  admitted,  generally  sons  of  small  farmers  who 
work  on  the  farm  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  course  is  two 
years  of  five  months  each  and  tuition  is  $7.50  the  first  year  and  $6.35 
the  second.  A  common  school  education  and  two  years  of  actual 
farm  work  are  required  for  entrance.  There  are  33  hours  a  week, 
as  follows:  First  year,  elements  of  chemistry  6  hours,  plant  culture 
10,  physics  1,  agricultural  economics  3,  farm  bookkeeping  2,  German 

5,  surveying  and  mathematics  4,  field  crops  2;  second  year,  chemistry 

6,  animal  husbandry  10,  physics  1,  economics  3,  bookkeeping  2, 
German  5,  surveying  and  calculation  4,  field  studies  2.  The  school 
has  a  small  demonstration  and  experimental  farm. 

One  of  the  ordinary  rural  schools  was  visited  at  Dieskau,  near 
Halle.     At  this  time,  the  middle  of  June,  children  went  to  school 
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three  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  school 
year  is  4  0  weeks,  holidays  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  July  and  August 
being  busy  farm  months,  there  is  no  school.  Two  hours  a  week  the 
teacher  takes  the  children  into  the  fields  and  teaches  them  plant  and 
nature  study  and  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. The  teacher  said  he  receives  $350  a  year  and  every  three  years 
a  gratuity  of  $5  0  or  $60.  He  also  has  rooms  above  the  school  for 
living  and  half  an  acre  of  land  to  raise  his  vegetables.  The  school 
library  has  'i  0  books. 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  LANDSCHAFTEN  MORTGAGE  SYSTEM. 

How  the  German  Farmer  Makes  Farm  Moi'tgage  Loans  for  30  to  70 
Years  at  3  to  4%  Interest — Payment  in  Very  Small  Semi-Annual 
Installments — Landschaften  Bonds  One  of  the  Most  Stable  and 
Popular  Securities  in  Euiope — Paying  Farm  Mortgages  by  Life 
Insurance. 

Germany  is  the  cradle  of  cooperative  credit  and  the  originator  of 
a  very  simple  cooperative  land  mortgage  system,  so  efficient  as  to  be 
followed  by  most  of  the  European  countries.  It  has  stood  the  test  of 
140  years  and  the  overrunning  of  the  country  by  Napoleon's  legions 
made  no  impression  on  its  stability.  Frederick  the  Great's  victories 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  closed  in  17  63,  were  dearly  bought. 
Prussia  faced  financial  ruin.  According  to  an  official  statement  of 
the  time,  states  where  the  armies  had  encamped  for  a  long  time  were 
devastated  and  ruined.  Buildings  were  destroyed,  cattle  died  of 
hunger,  farm  implements  were  scattered  and  rusted  from  disuse, 
fields  were  uncultivated.  Land  values  were  cut  in  two  and  those  who 
had  purchased  land  on  time  before  the  war  were  unable  to  pay  either 
principal  or  interest.  With  security  thus  decreasing  in  value,  cred- 
itors demanded  immediate  payment.  War  prices  of  produce  fell 
rapidly  and  taxes  mounted.  Prussia  was  in  the  throes  of  financial 
crisis  and  the  new  province  of  Silesia,  formerly  rich  and  fiourishing, 
saw  no  escape  from  utter  ruin.  The  king  and  his  ministers  sought 
in  vain  for  remedies. 

In  17  67  a  citizen  of  Berlin,  a  small  shopkeeper  named  Buring, 
obtained  an  audience  with  the  king  and  laid  before  him  a  proposition 
something  like  this: 

Land  is  the  basis  of  wealth.  The  nobles  own  practically  all  of 
the  land  in  Silesia  except  the  crown  lands,  yet  not  a  noble  can  indi- 
vidually borrow  a  mark  on  his  land,  for  the  money  lenders  fear  he 
cannot  repay.  But  if  the  great  king  will  compel  all  of  the  land- 
owners to  place  all  of  their  lands  in  a  common  pot  and  add  to  this  all 
of  their  possessions  and  against  this  common  security  issue  bonds 
payable  to  bearer  and  bearing  4  per  cent  interest,  issuing  these  bonds 
to  landowners  upon  mortgage  up  to  half  or  two-thirds  the  value  of 
his  estate,  the  money  lenders  and  everyone  else  in  Prussia  with  any 
money  will  gladly  take  these  mortgage  bonds  from  the  landowners 
and  give  them  money,  for  behind  them  will  be  the  security  of  prac- 
tically everything  that  is  worth  having  in  Silesia.  And  the  land- 
owner shall  pay  4 1^  or  5  per  cent  interest,  while  the  bond  buyer 
receives  4  per  cent,  the  difference  paying  expenses  and  providing  a 
fund  as  a  reserve  in  case  the  borrower  cannot  pay  his  interest 
through  drought,  war  or  other  misfortune. 
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The  ministers  scorned  the  suggestion,  but  finding  no  other  plan 
offered,  Frederick  the  Great  accepted  it  and  in  1770  by  royal  decree 
the  first  Landschaft  was  created  for  Silesia,  the  mandate  declaring  all 
of  the  lands  of  all  of  the  Silesian  nobility  security  for  all  time  for  all 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued,  each  noble  to  be  thenceforth  a  member 
of  this  association  and  bidding  them  meet  and  organize  a  Landschaft. 
The  king  provided  $216,000  as  an  initial  fund,  which  he  later 
doubled,  and  added  the  security  of  the  crown  lands  to  that  of  the 
nobility.  The  organization  was  perfected  by  the  nobles  in  July,  17  70. 
There  was  no  provision  for  paying  off  the  loans.  The  original  Land- 
schaft was  an  institution  to  assemble  sufficient  land  security  to  war- 
rant the  acceptance  and  use  of  evidences  of  debt  against  it  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  or  money.  It  assembled  the  security  and  guar- 
anteed interest  payments.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy  it  redeemed 
the  province  from  financial  ruin,  enabled  the  landowners  to  escape 
the  burden  of  high  interest  and  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  money 
lenders. 

The  immediate  effect  was  the  reduction  of  the  interest  to  5  per 
cent,  which  was  a  very  low  rate  at  that  time,  and  then  to  4  per  cent. 
The  success  of  Buring's  plan  in  Silesia  led  the  nobles  in  Brandenburg, 
West  Prussia,  Bast  Prussia  and  Pomerania  to  establish  similar  Land- 
schaften in  their  respective  provinces.  There  are  now  24  Land- 
schaften in  Germany  of  which  19  are  in  Prussia,  each  limited  to  its 
province,  six  founded  between  1770  and  1790  and  the  others  between 
1825  and  18  9  6.  For  more  than  a  century  their  members  have  been 
able  to  secure  all  the  mortgage  credit  needed  for  developing  and  im- 
proving and  working  their  lands,  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  and  on 
much  easier  terms  than  were  obtainable  anywhere  in  the  world 
where  the  Landschaft  system  has  not  been  introduced.  The  original 
Landschaften  admitted  only  nobles,  because  Germany  was  entirely 
feudal  and  only  the  nobility  could  hold  land;  the  peasants  were 
serfs,  without  land  or  liability. 

The  Landschaften  are  mutual  associations  of  land  owning  bor- 
rowers. The  original  plan  of  Buring  has  been  developed  and  im- 
proved. It  is  not  deemed  necessary  nor  advisable  to  make  all  of  the 
land  in  a  province  security  by  a  compulsory  decree  nor  is  unlimited 
liability  required.  A  Landschaft  is  organized  to  offer  the  collective 
security  of  all  of  the  lands  of  all  of  the  members  for  an  issue  of 
debentures  to  be  delivered  to  members  upon  the  security  of  amortiz- 
able  land  mortgages.  It  is  an  intermediary  between  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee.  There  is  no  relation  between  borrower  and  lender  nor 
between  any  debenture  and  any  specific  mortgage.  When  a  member 
receives  a  loan  and  files  a  mortgage,  there  is  no  specific  bond  issued 
against  his  mortgage.  That  mortgage  becomes  part  of  the  common 
security  for  all  bonds  issued.  The  member  gives  his  mortgage  note 
to  the  Landschaft  and  the  investor  receives  from  the  Landschaft 
not  a  note  and  mortgage  of  the  borrower  but  a  bond  in  which  the 
Landschaft  is  debtor  and  which  rests  upon  the  combined  security  of 
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all  of  the  mortgages.  A  man  becomes  a  member  upon  contracting 
a  loan  and  his  membership  ceases  when  his  loan  is  paid.  In  some 
of  the  associations  there  is  a  small  limited  liability  upon  members 
in  addition  to  the  land  mortgage. 

Capital  is  not  required  by  the  Landschaften,  for  they  make 
their  loans  in  bonds,  not  in  money.  They  gradually  accumulate  a 
considerable  surplus  or  reserve,  which  becomes  an  additional 
security,  by  charging  a  slight  excess  above  the  interest  rate.  Their 
bonds  or  debentures  are  called  pfandbriefe.  They  differ  from  our 
conception  of  a  bond.  They  are  not  obligations  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  at  a  certain  time.  They  are  not  registered  bonds.  A 
pfandbrief  is  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  debt  to  bearer.  Here  is 
the  exact  language  of  one: 

Form  A  MORTGAGE  BOND. 

No 

Of  the  Land  Mortgage  Credit  Association  of  the  Province  of 

Westphalia  for 
Marks  Marks 

The  Land  Mortgage  Credit  Association  of  the  Province  of  West- 
phalia is  indebted  to  the  holder  of  this  bond  in  the  sum  of 

marks. 

This  amount  shall,  in  conformity  with  the  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion of  the  Land  Mortgage  Credit  Association  of  the  Province  of 
Westphalia,  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  (or  3%,  3%% 
or  AV2%)  and  is  redeemable  on  six  months'  notice,  the  right  of  giving 
such  notice  to  belong  only  to  the  Association.  Payment  of  interest 
will  only  be  made  on  presentation  of  the  specially  issued  interest 
coupons. 

Munster,   (date). 
Seal  Signatures. 

INTEREST  COUPON  NO 

Form  B  of  the %  Mortgage  Bond  No Series. 

Series  No 

Of  the  Land  Mortgage  Credit  Association  of  the  Province  of 
Westphalia  for Marks, 

The  holder  hereof  will  receive  on the  half  year's 

interest  on  the  above  named  mortgage  bond, marks. 

Munster,   (date). 
Seal.  Signatures. 

Due 

This  interest  coupon  lapses  in  four  years,  reckoned  from 
December  31  of  the  year  in  which  payment  falls  due. 
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TALON 

Form  C  to  the %  Mortgage  Bond  No Series 

Series 

of  the  Land  Mortgage  Credit  Association  of  the  Province  of  West- 
phalia for marks. 

The  presenter  of  this  talon  shall  receive,  without  further  proof 
of  his  identity,  the  new  set  of  interest  coupons  on  the  above  named 

bond,  to  be  issued  for  ten  years  from to . 

If,  however,  the  loss  of  this  talon  is  previously  notified  to  the  direc- 
torate and  the  delivery  of  the  new  set  of  coupons  is  refused,  the 
same  will  be  withheld  until  the  disputed  claim  to  the  new  series 
has  been  settled  amicably  or  by  a  court  of  law. 

Munster,   (date). 
Seal.  Signatures. 

A  REMARKABLE  MORTGAGE  BOND. 

This  is  not  an  obligation  to  pay  in  five  years  or  twenty  years  or 
ever.  It  is  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  debt.  It  never  becomes  due. 
It  is  interminable.  There  is  a  provision  that  it  may  be  retired  on 
six  months'  notice  but  pfandbriefe  are  retired  automatically  in  this 
manner.  The  law  provides  that  the  amount  of  bonds  outstanding 
must  not  exceed  the  total  mortgages  held  by  the  Landschaft  as  their 
security.  Hence  as  payments  are  paid  on  mortgage  loans,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  this  money  is  placed  in  a  sinking  fund  and  every 
six  months  the  Landschaft  goes  into  the  market,  buys  its  own  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  and  retires  them.  If  they  happen 
to  be  below  par,  the  Landschaft  profits  by  the  discount;  if  above  par, 
the  drawing  is  made  by  lot  and  they  are  redeemed  at  par.  The 
security  of  these  bonds  is  first  the  collective  security  of  the  mort- 
gages to  at  least  an  equal  amount  and  granted  only  to  one-half  or 
two-thirds  the  value  of  the  property;  the  surplus  of  the  Landschaft; 
the  responsibility  of  the  members.  As  shown,  the  pfandbrief  carries 
semi-annual  interest  coupons  for  ten  years  and  attached  to  the  last 
is  a  certificate  entitling  the  holder  to  a  new  set  of  interest  coupons 
for  another  ten  years. 

These  bonds,  unregistered,  without  term,  simple  acknowledg- 
ments of  debt  to  bearer,  issued  against  land  mortgages,  are  among 
the  soundest  and  most  stable  securities  in  Europe.  They  have  been 
used  for  14  0  years,  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand  and  nobody  ever 
thinks  of  questioning  their  security.  They  stand  on  about  the  same 
basis  as  government  bonds  and  sometimes  higher.  On  June  14,  1913, 
for  instance,  when  the  Commission  was  at  Halle,  4%  government 
bonds  stood  at  9  6,  4  per  cent  pfandbriefe  at  100;  3^  per  cent  gov- 
ernment at  84,  31/2  per  cent  pfandbriefe  at  96;  3  per  cent  govern- 
ment at  75,  3  per  cent  pfandbriefe  at  80 1^.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Europe  was  in  the  throes  of  a  severe  financial  depression 
and  all  securities  were  very  low  and  interest  rates  very  high.  British 
consols  were  at  72.     In  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  Prussian  credit 
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was  gone,  her  bonds  down  to  20  and  nobody  wanted  them,  pfand- 
briefe  never  went  below  50.  In  1808-9,  when  every  other  means  of 
raising  money  failed,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  with  all  of  its  crown 
lands  and  crown  forests  joined  the  East  Prussian  Landschaft  and  by 
the  issue  of  pfandbriefe  paid  off  a  portion  of  the  French  war  indem- 
nity. A  pfandbrief  Is  an  absolutely  liquid  security;  it  can  be  con- 
verted into  cash  at  any  time;  it  is  not  necessary  to  hypothecate  it  as 
collateral  security  for  a  loan.  We  have  nothing  like  it  in  this 
country. 

A  landowner  becomes  a  member  of  a  Landschaft  by  contracting 
a  mortgage  loan  and  his  membership  ceases  when  his  loan  is  paid. 
A  loan  is  made  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  the  value  and  the  valuation 
is  conservatively  made.  An  appraisal  is  made  by  a  committee  of 
three  members,  neighbors  familiar  with  the  property  and  with  land 
values,  another  by  a  disinterested  assessor,  as  for  instance  a  profes- 
sor in  the  neighboring  agricultural  school,  and  a  third  by  officials  of 
the  Landschaft.  There  is  also  the  government  assessment  for  tax 
purposes  based  on  the  income  returning  valuation.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  title,  for  the  government  controls  the  registry  of 
titles  and  there  is  no  going  back  of  the  government  registry.  The 
purpose  of  the  loan  need  not  necessarily  be  stated.  There  is  a  con- 
tract provision  to  maintain  the  productivity  and  good  condition  of 
the  land,  failing  in  which  the  mortgage  will  be  foreclosed  forthwith. 
Payments  are  made  semi-annually  and  they  include  these  items: 
interest  at  3,  ZVz  or  4  per  cent,  an  amortization  installment  on  the 
principal,  in  amount  dependent  on  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
loan  will  run;  a  charge  for  the  expenses  of  the  Landschaft. 

AMORTIZATION  MAKES  PAYMENT  EASY. 

Amortization  means  "killing  off"  the  mortgage  debt  by  very  small 
semi-annual  payments  over  a  very  long  period.  The  term  is  not 
used  as  it  sometimes  is  in  this  country.  For  example,  assume  a 
mortgage  loan  at  3  Vz  Per  cent  interest.  In  addition  to  this  3  ^z  per 
cent  the  borrower  will  pay  say  one-half  of  1  per  cent  amortization, 
which  will  pay  off  the  mortgage  in  55  years,  and  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  toward  the  expense  of  the  Landschaft.  These  figures  are  arbi- 
trary. In  some  cases  the  expense  charge  is  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  and  it  is  probably  more  often  one-quarter  than  one-half 
The  amortization  installment  varies  with  the  length  of  the  mortgage 
period.  For  instance,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  will  amortize  the  loan 
in  55  years,  11/2  in  a  little  less  than  30  years,  6  per  cent  in  about  12 
years.  If  the  borrower  simply  paid  an  installment  of  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  on  the  principal  annually  it  would  require  200  years  to  pay 
the  loan;  by  amortization,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  pays  in  55  years. 

Assuming  these  figures  for  illustration,  3 1/^  per  cent  interest, 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  amortization,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  toward 
expense,  the  borrower  will  pay  a  total  of  4  ^2  Per  cent  upon  the  face 
of  his  loan,  $45  on  $1,000,  for  the  entire  period,  or  one-half  of  this 
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amount  semi-annually.  This  fixed  sum,  $22.50  semi-annually,  is 
paid  during  the  loan.  The  amortization  item,  $2.50  semi-annually, 
is  placed  in  a  sinking  fund,  drawing  the  same  rate  of  interest  paid 
on  the  mortgage,  compounded  semi-annually.  Each  of  the  Landschaf- 
ten is  a  law  unto  itself  in  the  matter  of  amortization,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same.  Whether  the  amortization  payment  is  immediately  de- 
ducted from  the  principal,  thus  reducing  the  balance  due  and  conse- 
quently the  next  interest  payment,  thus  automatically  increasing  the 
next  amortization  installment,  or  whether  it  is  held  in  a  sinking 
fund  at  compound  interest,  the  principle  works  out  the  same  and  the 
loan  is  paid  off  in  55  years  instead  of  the  200  years  required  if  the 
one-half  per  cent  was  a  straight  installment  payment. 

HOW  AMORTIZATION  WORKS  OUT. 

Mr.  George  Woodruff,  who  represented  the  state  of  Illinois  upon 
the  Commission,  has  established  a  farm  mortgage  bank  at  Joliet 
upon  these  principles.  He  charges  5  per  cent  interest,  .53  for  expense 
and  profit  and  1.47  amortization,  which  pays  the  loan  in  30  years, 
making  a  total  of  7  per  cent,  3  Yz  Per  cent  payable  semi-annually.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  this  item  of  .5  3  for  expense  and  profit  is  a  very 
reasonable  charge,  comparing  favorably  with  the  Landschaft  charge, 
where  there  is  no  profit.  Upon  a  loan  of  $1,000  for  30  years  the  pay- 
ments would  figure  thus: 

Semi-Annual  Paid  on   Expense  and  Total     Balance 

Periods — •  Interest     Principal       Profit       Payment  Unpaid 

First    $25.00  $7.35  $2.65  $35  $992.65 

Second     24. SI  7.54  2.65  35  985.11 

Tliird     24.63  7.72  2.65  35  977.39 

Tenth    23.16  9.19  2.65  35  917.62 

Twentieth     20.59  11.76  2.65  35  812.15 

Thirty-third      16.14  16.21  2.65  35  629.69 

Fiftieth     7.69  24.66  2.65  35  283.12 

Sixtieth    and    last 79  31.56  2.65  35              

The  first  semi-annual  payment  of  $35  covers  $25  interest, 
$7.35  payment  on  the  principal  and  $2.65  for  expense  and  profit. 
This  leaves  an  unpaid  balance  of  $9  92.65  upon  which  to  pay  interest 
for  the  next  six  months  instead  of  $1,000.  Interest  on  this  is 
$24.81  instead  of  $25  and  the  19  cents  thus  saved  on  interest  is 
added  to  the  amortization  installment,  which  becomes  $7.54,  in- 
stead of  $7.35,  thus  leaving  an  unpaid  balance  of  $985.11  upon 
which  to  pay  interest  for  the  next  six  months.  Continuing  this 
process,  on  the  thirty-third  payment  the  interest  has  become  re- 
duced to  $16.14  and  the  amortization  installment  on  the  principal 
increased  to  $16.21  being  larger  than  the  interest.  On  the  last 
payment  the  interest  is  only  79  cents  and  the  balance  of  the  $35 
payment  except  the  $2.65  for  expense  and  profit,  goes  to  amortiza- 
tion payment  and  cleans  up  the  mortgage.  The  borrower  has  paid 
7  per  cent  and  his  debt  is  paid  and  his  property  clear  instead  of 
paying  7  per  cent  and  still  owing  the  mortgage. 
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THE   BORROWER   CHOOSES   THE   RATE   OF   INTEREST. 

The  borrower  does  not  receive  his  loan  in  cash,  he  receives  it 
in  pfandbriefe  and  he  must  get  them  cashed  himself.  They  are 
issued  in  denominations  of  from  $15  to  $2,500.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate financing,  most  of  the  Landschaften  have  established  a  Land- 
schaft  bank,  an  independent  organization,  but  the  capital  furnished 
by  the  Landschaft,  in  the  same  building  and  frequently  in  the 
same  room,  where  the  borrower  can  present  his  sheaf  of  pfand- 
briefe and  receive  his  money.  But  he  does  not  receive  par  neces- 
sarily, he  recives  whatever  happens  to  be  the  value  of  the  pfand- 
briefe in  the  money  market  on  that  day.  They  vary  on  account 
of  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  condition  of  the  money  market.  In- 
terest varies  3,  3 1/^  and  4  per  cent.  The  borrower  elects  what 
rate  of  interest  he  will  pay  and  receives  pfandbriefe  bearing  the 
same  rate.  If  he  decides  to  pay  3  per  cent  and  he  happens  to  make 
his  loan  during  such  a  period  of  financial  depression  as  existed  in 
1913  and  3  per  cent  pfandbriefe  are  down  to  75  he  will  receive 
only  $750  for  his  $1,000  loan  and  will  actually  pay  4  per  cent  on 
the  money  received.  He  has,  however  an  opportunity  to  make  good 
this  loss.  He  may  pay  his  loan  or  any  part  of  it  at  any  interest 
period  either  in  cash  or  pfandbriefe.  As  these  loans  run  for  a  long 
term,  3  0  to  70  years,  there  will  be  abundant  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  a  depression,  buy  pfandbriefe  at  a  discount  and  turn 
them  in  at  par.  The  Landschaft  may  also  take  advantage  of  these 
periods  of  depression  by  buying  its  own  bonds  at  a  discount  and 
retiring  them.  When  the  Commission  visited  the  Landschaft  in 
Saxony,  the  director.  Baron  von  Gutstadt,  stated  that  although  3 
per  cent  bonds  were  then  selling  at  81  and  3^/^  at  91,  up  to  ten 
years  before  they  stood  above  par  and  in  18  9  6  the  3  per  cent  bonds 
were  so  high  that  the  Landschaft  made  10,000,000  marks  profit 
on  the  sale  of  bonds. 

POWER    TO    FORECLOSE    WITHOUT    COURT    ACTION. 

The  Landschaften  are  public  corporations,  their  officials  have 
the  standing  of  public  officials,  their  decrees  of  court  decrees.  They 
are  under  royal  charter,  one  in  a  province  and  supervised  by  a 
royal  commissioner  appointed  by  the  king.  All  officers  serve  with- 
out pay,  the  honor  being  great.  The  working  force,  some  of  whom 
have  authority  from  the  government  to  attest  documents  and  all 
of  whom  rank  as  government  officials,  are  paid.  Of  the  board  of 
management,  which  is  elected,  at  least  one  must  have  passed  the 
state  examination  qualifying  him  for  the  office  of  Judge.  The 
Landschaften  are  strengthened  by  certain  special  laws.  If  a  bor- 
rower fail  to  keep  up  his  payments  or  the  productivity  of  his  land, 
the  Landschaft  may  declare  the  mortgage  due  and  foreclosed  and 
may  take  possession  of  the  property  without  going  into  court.  It 
has  power  of  distraint  on  movable  property.    Its  bonds  and  govern- 
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ment  bonds  are  the  only  securities  in  which  trust  funds  of  widows 
and  orphans  may  be  invested  under  Prussian  law.  A  government 
inspection  is  made  monthly  and  under  the  law  the  state  has  power 
to  inspect  all  books,  accounts,  monies  at  any  time,  to  have  a  rep- 
resentative at  all  meetings  and  to  veto  any  resolution  or  action  of 
the  board.  To  aid  borrowers,  the  commencement  of  the  payment 
of  amortization  may  be  deferred  for  any  period  up  to  ten  years. 
There  is  no  element  of  profit,  no  dividends.  A  slight  charge  is 
made  above  actual  cost  of  operations  and  the  earnings  constitute 
the  surplus  or  reserve,  until  it  reaches  5  per  cent  of  the  outstand- 
ing obligations  and  must  be  maintained  as  a  reserve  at  that  figure. 
The  first  purpose  of  the  Landschaft,  to  secure  loans  for  the 
nobility,  has  passed  with  feudalism  and  landowners,  large  and 
small,  are  now  welcomed.  Some  societies  will  not  grant  a  mort- 
gage loan  upon  a  holding  of  less  than  four  acres,  others  make  the 
minimum  a  valuation  of  $4  00,  while  the  Westphalia  Land  Mort- 
gage Credit  Association  admits  any  owner  of  agricultural  or  forest 
land  in  the  province  which  shows  a  new  yield  of  $12.50  per  annum. 
The  German  mortgage  bank  act  provides  "The  value  of  the  land 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  mortgage  should  not  exceed  a  careful  esti- 
mate of  its  sale  price.  In  fixing  this  value,  only  the  permanent 
properties  of  the  land  and  of  its  yield  are  lc.  be  considered,  such 
as  the  land  might  continue  to  give  to  any  owner  under  ordinary 
husbandry."  In  Silesia  where  the  Landschaft  originated,  the 
minimum  yield  to  qualify  for  a  mortgage  has  been  reduced  to 
$3.75.  The  minimum  loan  varies  in  the  different  associations  from 
$75  up.  There  is  no  maximum  and  there  have  been  cases  of  loans 
as  high  as  a  million  dollars  made  on  a  single  estate.  The  Land- 
schaften  now  regard  it  as  a  high  duty  to  offer  the  benefits  of  the 
system  to  small  farmers  and  peasant  proprietors.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, special  Landschaften  have  been  established  for  peasant  own- 
ers in  connection  with  the  Landschaften  for  the  large  estates,  in 
others  the  same  organization  serves  both.  Dr.  Kapp-Konigsberg, 
general  director  of  the  Prussian  Landschaften,  stated  that  55,000 
peasant  farmers  have  already  received  mortgage  loans,  amounting 
to  13%  per  cent  of  peasant,  holdings.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  system  is  not  yet  general  among  the  peasants  in  comparison 
with  the  large  owners,  for  66  2-3  per  cent  of  estates  above  250 
acres  have  availed  themselves  of  loans.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  up  to  1912  the  Prussian  Landschaften  had  made  mort- 
gage loans  and  issued  bonds  up  to  the  amount  of  $750,000,000, 
$105,000,000  at  3  per  cent,  $500,000,000  at  31/2  per  cent,  $125,- 
000,000  at  4.  The  sinking  fund  collected  up  to  this  time  amounted 
to  $38,400,000  and  the  reserve  to  $10,000,000.  "The  security  of 
the  bond  is  due  to  its  substantial  basis,"  said  the  general  director. 
"The  trustworthiness  and  soundness  of  the  valuations  are  rigor- 
ously tested  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  must  then  be  ap- 
proved   by    the    king.      Only    then    do    they    become   operative.      In 
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making  the  valuation,  the  average  yield  of  the  estates  for  a  long 
course  of  years  is  taken  as  a  basis  and  a  very  careful  and  exact 
statement  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  on  which  the  loan  is  to  be 
made." 

There  are  now  seven  Landschaft  banks  with  a  capital  of  $6,- 
000,000  advanced  from  the  earnings  of  the  Landschaften  and  they 
have  accumulated  a  reserve  of  $1,600,000.  Their  annual  turn- 
over is  $1,500,000,000.  They  receive  deposits  and  do  a  regular 
commercial  banking  business,  earning  from  6  to  10  per  cent  an- 
nually. Loaning  money  for  building  good  houses  ror  farm  laborers 
and  for  such  land  improvements  as  drainage  cannot  be  done  by  the 
Landschaften,  hence  offers  a  good  field  for  the  earnings  of  the 
Landschaft  banks. 

PAYING  MORTGAGES  BY  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

A  new  method  of  paying  off  farm  incumbrances,  by  life  insur- 
ance is  developing  rapidly.  In  1910  the  East  Prussian  Land- 
schaft established  a  life  insurance  department,  the  first  time,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Kapp-Konigsberg,  that  a  public  institution  has  taken 
up  a  private  business  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Like  the  mortgage 
loan  department,  the  business  is  done  without  profit.  The  mort- 
gage debtor  is  allowed  to  pay  his  amortization  payment  as  a  prem- 
ium on  life  insurance  instead  of  into  the  sinking  fund.  This  is 
expected  to  make  life  insurance  general  among  the  farmers.  Its 
public  purpose  is  to  make  certain  the  payment  of  the  mortgage 
and  clearing  of  the  estate  upon  the  death  of  the  farmer  instead  of 
leaving  the  heir  with  a  mortgaged  estate  and  the  necessity  of 
assuming  new  burdens  to  meet  the  claims  of  fellow  heirs,  as  has 
generally  been  the  case.  Up  to  June  1,  1913,  9,243  applicants  for 
life  insurance  amounting  to  a  total  of  $20,810,854  had  been  re- 
ceived in  the  year  and  a  half  since  the  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment. Applications  aggregating  $14,000,000  had  been  accepted 
and  policies  issued  amounting  to  $13,000,000.  "Such  success  in 
such  a  short  time,"  said  Dr.  Kapp-Konigsberg,  "is  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  German  life  insurance  and  judging  from  the  ex- 
perience of  private  insurance,  the  vitality  ana  further  progress  of 
public  life  insurance  may  now  be  regarded  as  fully  established." 

There  is  another  provision  that  is  of  aid  to  the  debtor  if  wisely 
used.  When  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  loan  has  been  paid,  the 
debtor  may  have  this  written  off  on  the  register  of  title  and  his  land 
freed  to  this  extent  or  he  may  make  a  new  loan  up  to  the  amount 
paid,  if  he  can  use  this  money  to  advantage  in  increasing  the  yield 
and  revenue  from  his  farm.  The  theory  is  this:  Land  is  the 
w'orkshop  or  factory;  it  must  have  working  capital.  The  most 
successful  farmer  is  he  who  has  the  largest  working  capital  up  to 
the  needs  of  his  workshop  and  employs  it  judiciously.  The 
natural  source  to  supply  such  capital  is  the  land  itself.  And  so 
when    a    farmer    sees    that    a  considerable    investment    will  largely 
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increase  his  returns,  he  borrows  back  what  he  has  paid  on  account. 
This  is  quite  the  regular  practice  in  Prussia  and  is  of  value  to  the 
country  in  increasing  the  acreage  cultivated  and  improving  the 
yield.  This  plan  of  jumping  back  into  debt  just  as  you  are  getting 
out  nicely  will  not  appeal  to  Americans  and  we  are  likely  to  be  very 
dubious  about  the  whole  system  of  mortgaging  your  farm  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  It  was  not  easy  to  teach  the  Ger- 
man farmers  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  go  back  into  debt  and 
stay  there,  but  they  finally  learned  that  debt  for  working  capital, 
to  make  additions  to  their  workshop  and  increase  its  yield,  is 
sound  business  principle,  for  it  gives  them  a  much  more  valuable 
income  producing  farm  and  makes  it  possible  to  pay  off  the  debt 
more  rapidly. 

MORTGAGES   NEVER  PAID,   AS  A  RULE. 

In  fact  Professor  Brodnitz,  professor  of  political  economy  in 
the  University  of  Halle,  stated,  "I  think  I  must  warn  you.  I  have 
told  you  that  as  a  rule  mortgages  are  paid  off  in  say  45  or  54 
years.  But  as  a  rule  in  Prussia  the  mortgages  are  never  paid  off. 
When  the  mortgagor  has  paid  back  say  20,000  marks  ($5,000)  he 
goes  to  the  Landschaft  and  asks  for  those  2  0,000  marks  back  again 
and  so  the  business  continues."  Asked  if  he  thought  this  a  good 
policy.  Dr.  Brodnitz  said:  "I  cannot  say,  it  depends.  In  the  case 
of  an  old  fashioned  farmer,  it  is  best  for  him  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
off  the  whole  of  his  mortgage.  But  for  a  progressive  man,  who 
wants  to  run  his  farm  on  more  modern  lines,  who  wants  to  invest 
money  in  his  farm  so  as  to  get  a  better  income,  then  it  is  right 
to  give  him  back  his  20,000  marks  so  that  he  may  improve  his 
farm,  so  that  he  may  reinvest  his  money  in  his  farm." 

A  Landschaft  does  business  in  its  province  only  and  its  bonds 
are  generally  sold  locally.  With  the  object  of  securing  a  world- 
wide market  for  securities  nine  Landschaften  united  in  1875  in 
organizing  the  Central  Landschaft.  This  did  not  meet  the  success 
anticipated,  as  only  about  a  tenth  of  outstanding  bonds  are  Central 
Landschaft  bonds.  In  fact  the  Silesian  Landschaft  has  a  larger 
circulation  than  has  the  Central.  The  explanation  given  is  that  the 
people  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  old  Landschaften  securi- 
ties and  have  complete  confidence  in  them  while  the  bonds  of  the 
Central  are  new  and  unfamiliar. 

The  total  of  mortgage  loans  granted  and  of  bonds  issued  by  the 

Prussian  Landschaften,  showing  the  increase  by  ten-year  periods,  is 

as  follows: 

1776--  $7,322,936  1826-_  $61,722,551  1876__    $239,009,519 

1786--  14,308,878  1836-_  67,031,331  1886-_      378,95r,284 

1796__  18,208,212  1846__  64,205,200  1896__      500,450,167 

1806--  29,147,248  1856__  74,512,651  1906__      626,791,169 

1816--  48,835,195  1866--  124,101,882  1912__      750,000,000 

About  4  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  bonds  are  at  4  per  cent, 
76  per  cent  at  3^/^  per  cent  and  2  0  per  cent  at  3.     There  were  about 
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^.7, 000, 000  in  5  per  cent  bonds  issued  in  1871  and  1876,  but  as 
financial  conditions  improved,  they  were  retired  and  replaced  by 
bonds  bearing  a  lower  interest  rate.  There  was  also  quite  an  issue 
of  4  %  per  cent  at  about  this  same  period,  which  were  retired 
similarly.  The  interest  rate  is  of  course  affected  by  the  condition 
of  the  money  market.  Up  to  18  61  the  bonds  were  mostly  3  1-3 
and  3  V2  per  cent.  In  the  next  fifteen  years,  interest  rates  had  an 
upward  tendency  and  the  principal  issue  was  at  4  per  cent  with  a 
considerable  amount  at  4  i/4  and  a  small  issue  at  5  per  cent  which 
were  out  but  a  brief  period.  For  ten  years  4  per  cent  predom- 
inated, giving  place  to  3^/^  and  3.  In  18  97  only  3  per  cent  of  all 
bonds  outstanding  were  for  4  per  cent  or  over.  In  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  has  been  a  slow  but  certain  upward  tendency,  the 
average  of  all  in  circulation  in  1900  being  3.42  and  in  1909  3.49. 

The  advantages  of  the  Landschaften  over  our  farm  mortgage 
system  are  so  obvious  and  emphatic  that  one  wonders  at  the  long 
delay  in  adapting  them  to  the  United  States.  The  collective  se- 
curity makes  the  bonds  much  safer  and  more  desirable  than  a 
mortgage  and  an  absolutely  liquid  investment  from  the  lender's 
standpoint,  while  the  low  rate  of  interest,  freedom  from  any  com- 
mission charges,  very  long  term,  economical  management,  absence 
of  the  element  of  profit  and  payment  by  infinitesimal  semi-annual 
Installments  offer  the  borrower  a  loan  on  the  easiest  possible 
terms,  quite  as  good  terms  ts  can  be  secured  by  the  great  indus- 
trial corporations. 


Chapter  VII. 

THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  THING  IN  EUROPE. 

The  Raiffeisen  System  of  Banks — Capital  Created  Out  of  Nothing 
— Moral  Character,  Industry,  Sobriety,  Tluift,  Better  Security 
Than  Property — One  Hundred  Times  Nothing  Is  Ten  Thou- 
sand Dollars — Far  Reaehing  Benefits  of  Raiffeisen's  Teaching. 

Forty  years  ago,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  taught  "Ten 
Times  One  is  Ten"  and  "Lend  a  Hand."  There  are  many  people  in 
the  state  of  Washington  today  who  remember  the  uplift  of  that  teach- 
ing. Frederick  William  Raiffeisen  teaches  ten  times  nothing  is  some- 
thing and  an  hundred  times  nothing  may  be  ten  thousand  dollars. 
And  Germany  and  Hungary  and  Italy  and  half  civilized  dwellers 
in  the  Balkans  and  the  blacks  of  British  East  India  are  demon- 
strating the  truth  of  this  remarkable  theorem  every  day.  There 
are  many  interesting  things  across  the  water;  this  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in   Europe  and   probably  in  the  whole  world. 

The  business  of  the  world  is  done  on  credit;  money  is  used 
only  as  a  basis  for  credit.  From  the  earliest  records,  when  kings 
pawned  their  crowns  and  crown  jewels,  the  foundation  for  credit 
has  been  security,  actual,  tangible  security,  property,  something 
that  could  be  sold  up  if  the  debtor  did  not  pay.  Hence  a  man's 
credit  was  proportionate  to  his  property  and  the  poor  man,  the 
man  who  needed  credit  most,  who  could  not  better  his  position  in 
the  world  without  it,  could  not  get  it.  This  was  true  from  the 
dawn  of  civilization  until  sixty  years  ago,  when  Vater  Raiffeisen, 
as  he  is  affectionately  called  in  all  Germany,  the  burgomaster  of 
a  little  village,  declared  and  demonstrated  a  new  and  revolutionary 
principle  of  credit:  That  character,  moral  worth,  industry,  so- 
briety, thrift  are  security  and  entitled  to  credit  and  better  security 
than  property  because  they  cannot  be  sold  up;  they  do  not  have 
to  be,  the  sober,  industrious,  honest  man  pays. 

What  the  little  societies  that  have  been  established  all  over 
Europe  upon  this  principle  of  Raiffeisen's  have  accomplished  is  in- 
conceivable. No  man  can  comprehend  it  until  he  sees  its  operation 
and  results.  Habits  of  industry,  sobriety  and  thrift  have  been 
estaulished  in  the  individual  and  the  community.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  these  little  societies  have  accomplished  more  to  cure  the 
disease  of  drink  and  stamp  out  the  curse  of  drunkenness  than  all 
temperance  work  under  like  conditions,  yes,  ten  times  over.  Villages 
that  consisted  of  lazy,  drunken  thieves  have  become  sober,  indus- 
trious, decent.  Little  savings,  hoarded  away  in  tin  cans  and  old 
stockings,  have  been  called  into  deposit  in  these  little  banks  and 
together  have  made  up  an  enormous  sum  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  productive  circulation  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  the 
worker  and  the  community  and   the  nation,   most  of  which  would 
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have  been  wasted  or  hidden  away,  but  for  Raiffeisen  and  his  teach- 
ing. The  man  whose  character  entitled  him  to  credit  has  been 
able  to  get  it,  they  have  created  capital  out  of  nothing  and  have 
made  thousands  of  poverty  stricken  families  independent  and  com- 
fortable. Seeing  and  understanding,  the  American  Commission  In 
full  appreciation  laid  a  wreath  upon  the  statue  of  Raiffeisen,  which 
stands  near  his  old  home,  in  front  of  the  first  union  he  established, 
at  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine.  And  that  union  is  still  in  existence, 
prosperous  and  grown  to  large  proportions. 

Raiffeisen  was  born  March  30,  1810,  the  son  of  the  burgo- 
master of  Hamm  in  Westphalia.  He  was  to  be  a  solider  and  en- 
tered the  artillery  at  Cologne,  but  forced  to  retire  by  defective 
eyesight,  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  public  civil  service,  first  taking 
a  civil  position  at  Koblenz.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  burgo- 
master of  the  little  village  of  Meyerbusch  near  Koblenz.  In  fact 
his  whole  life  was  passed  in  a  very  narrow  area  along  the  Rhine. 
In  Germany  the  burgomaster,  that  is  mayor  or  city  manager.  Is 
not  elected  because  he  has  seen  the  most  voters.  Managing  a  city 
is  just  as  much  a  business  as  managing  a  railroad  or  a  big  manu- 
factory and  the  burgomaster  is  engaged,  just  as  the  president  of  a 
great  railroad  or  the  manager  of  a  great  industrial  plant  is  engaged, 
because  of  his  training  and  ability  and  experience.  The  man  who 
has  made  a  good  burgomaster  at  Steilacoom  is  engaged  by  Everett, 
then  by  Tacoma  or  Spokane.  His  services  are  in  demand  and  sev- 
eral cities  in  turn  have  the  benefit  of  them.  And  so  with  Raiffeisen. 
In  1848  he  was  made  burgomaster  of  Flammersfeld,  with  its  large 
group  of  villages,  and  in  18  5  2  of  Heddesdorf,  a  borough  of  the  city 
of  Neuwied.  He  did  much  toward  securing  sanitation  and  good 
roads  for  his  people  and  directed  the  construction  of  the  govern- 
ment railroad  along  the  Rhine.  Blind  and  broken  in  health  by 
his  public  labors,  he  retired  in  1865  and  died  March   11,   1888. 

This  district  along  the  Rhine  where  Raiffeisen  lived  was 
thinly  settled  and  the  peasants  were  very  poor.  The  years  1846 
to  1848  were  years  of  distress.  Raiffeisen  was  a  man  of  strong 
religious  feeling,  charitable  and  benevolent.  His  heart  ached  for 
the  suffering  of  his  people  who  in  this  protracted  drouth  found  it 
impossible  to  make  their  impoverished  and  unproductive  soil  re- 
turn them  a  living.  His  means  were  not  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
general  distress  and  he  organized  a  benevolent  society  to  buy  grain 
and  potatoes  and  bread  in  considerable  quantities  and  sell  them 
to  the  peasants  at  cost  on  easy  terms,  thus  relieving  want  and 
actual  starvation.  It  was  charity  pure  and  simple,  there  was  no 
business  about  it;  the  Raiffeisen  principles  had  not  yet  developed. 
Finding  the  same  conditions  at  Flammersfeld,  where  he  was  this 
year  transferred,  he  broadened  the  scope  of  his  charity.  He  began 
to  realize  that  the  sufferings  of  the  peasants  were  largely  due  to 
the  terrible  usury  that  everywhere  prevailed.  Let  the  peasant  once 
get  into  the  moneylenders's  clutches  and  he  was  a  slave  for  life. 
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Raiffeisen  organized  a  second  benevolent  society,  securing  the  co- 
operation of  men  in  comfortable  circumstances,  not  contributing 
money,  but  loaning  the  collective  security  of  their  combined  credit, 
each  member  assuming  joint  and  several  unlimited  liability  for  all 
obligations  of  the  society.  With  this  perfectly  sound  security, 
Raiffeisen  undertook  to  start  a  movement  toward  freeing  the  peas- 
ants from  the  thrall  of  the  usurers  by  buying  cattle  and  distribut- 
ing them  among  the  peasants,  who  had  neither  money  nor  credit, 
allowing  them  to  make  payment  in  five  yearly  installments  at  low 
interest.  This  was  the  first  step  toward  independence;  only  a  step, 
but  it  paved  the  way.  This  plan  working  successfully  and  realizing 
that  a  little  money  was  essential  to  every  peasant  as  working  cap- 
ital, Raiffeisen  added  to  his  cattle  distributing  society  the  functions 
of  a  loan  bank  and  still  relying  on  the  credit  of  his  benevolent 
members  to  borrow  funds,  proceeded  to  make  loans  to  needy  peas- 
ants. Made  burgomaster  of  Heddesdorf  in  1852,  two  years  later 
he  established  a  third  society  on  similar  lines,  the  Heddesdorfer 
Wohltatigkeitsverein,  buying  cattle  for  poor  peasants  and  making 
them  small  money  loans. 

Gradually  it  began  to  dawn  upon  Raiffeisen  that  something 
more  than  charity  was  needed  permanently  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  He  realized  as  the  fathers  of  these  United 
States  realized,  that  self  help  is  essential  to  character  building.  In 
1866  he  wrote  of  these  three  benevolent  societies:  "The  members 
wanted  nothing  and  asked  for  nothing  for  themselves,  the  unions 
acted  quite  disinterestedly,  inspired  by  the  principle  of  love  for 
their  neighbors.  We  have  gone  on  for  fifteen  years  tenaciously 
upon  the  same  principle,  but  we  must  confess  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  continued,  and  that  unions  based  en  this  principle  have 
no  vitality."  Here  the  man  who  tried  the  hardest  and  knew  the 
best  answered  for  all  time  the  suggestion  of  government  bounty. 
It  must  not  be  charity  but  self  help.  And  so  in  18  62,  after  fifteen 
year's  experience  of  charity  banking,  Raiffeisen  declared  his  revolu- 
tionary principle  of  credit  and  of  banking  and  founded  the  first 
cooperative  bank  at  Anhausen.  Its  statutes  declared:  "The  object 
of  the  union  is  to  provide  members  with  the  money  necessary.  In 
the  form  of  loans  at  interest,  so  as  to  put  them  in  a  condition  to 
utilize  to  their  own  advantage  the  fruit  of  their  labor  and  to  assure 
them  a  certain  independence,  so  that  they  may  dispense  with  aid 
from  third  parties."  That  was  what  was  needed,  what  fifteen 
years  of  charity  had  demonstrated  was  the  vitality  lacking  in  the 
charity  societies,  independence  and  dispensing  with  aid.  Raif- 
feisen followed  this  first  bank  at  once  with  others  at  Rongsdorf, 
Bonefeld,  Engers  and  in  upper  Wied.  Here  was  a  bank  estab- 
lished without  a  penny  of  capital,  making  loans  to  its  own  members 
and  to  them  only,  receiving  deposits  from  anyone,  borrowing  con- 
siderable sums,  and  its  sole  security  moral  character  aided  by 
neighborly  watchfulness. 
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The  principles  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks  are  unlimited  liability, 
very  limited  field  of  operations,  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
members,  close  and  constant  supervision  and  inspection,  no  sal- 
aries, no  profit  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  cooperative 
societies,  one  man,  one  vote.  Hon.  Leone  Wollemborg,  ex-Min- 
Ister  of  the  Treasury  of  Italy  and  founder  of  the  Italian  rural 
banks,  explained  the  principle  thus,  in  an  address  to  the  Commis- 
sion at  Rome: 

"Suppose  you  have  100  small  working  farmers,  all  possessing 
honesty,  industry  and  labor  capacity;  this  is  their  only  capital. 
A  capitalist  might  with  safety  make  them  a  loan  of  flftv  francs 
each;  but  some  of  these  men  will  certainly  be  afflicted  with  sick- 
ness, death  or  lack  of  employment.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which 
will  thus  be  unable  to  pay,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  will  only  be  a 
certain  proportion.  Experience  has  shown  that  9  8  will  pay.  In 
order  to  meet  the  liability,  the  group  must  undertake  to  become 
responsible  for  the  two  who  are  likely  to  be  unable  to  pay.  There 
will  be  98  men  to  repay  the  loan  made  to  100.  They  will  thus  be 
able  to  assume  responsibility  for  a  loan  of  49  francs  each  instead  of 
50,  for  they  will  have  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  two  unable 
to  pay  and  by  making  themselves  collectively  responsible  for  the 
loan,  they  will  be  able  to  make  it  for  49  francs  multiplied  by  100. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  mathematical  formula  on  which  these  banks 
are  able  to  secure  their  capital  is  nothing  more  than  an  application 
of  the  same  principle  which  governs  insurance.  Therefore  un- 
limited liability  is  the  first  principle.  The  other  principle  is  limita- 
tion of  the  area  of  operations,  restricting  it  to  certain  localities,  and 
this  limitation  of  area  also  constitutes  the  iustification  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  unlimited  liability.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  expect  a  man 
to  make  himself  responsible  for  a  loan,  the  use  of  which  was  be- 
yond his  control.  But  when  the  loans  are  strictly  limited  to  peo- 
ple residing  in  the  same  locality,  all  can  become  vieilant  and  act 
as  inspectors  for  their  own  protection.  And  you  will  find  that  in- 
spection thus  exercised  is  far  superior  to  any  government  inspec- 
tion, since  each  man  has  been  rendered  personally  liable  and  is 
acting  as  inspector  in  his  own  interest.  As  one  of  the  farmers  said: 
'We  are  100.  all  actina:  as  spies  on  the  others  to  see  that  nobody 
does  anything  wrong.'  " 

Loans  are  made  only  for  a  specific  productive  or  economic 
purpose  and  the  other  members,  who  with  their  families  practically 
constitute  the  whole  community,  are  going  to  see  that  the  money 
is  applied  to  that  purpose  and  properly  applied.  This  little  story 
of  the  100  spies  tells  one  secret  of  the  success  of  these  banks  and 
the  security  of  this  new  form  of  credit:  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
borrower,  continuous  watching  by  all  of  his  neighbors  to  see  that 
he  is  industrious,  sober,  thrifty,  that  he  is  putting  the  money  bor- 
rowed to  use  that  is  going  to  bring  good  returns  and  enable  him 
to  pay  his  debt.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  such  security,  yet  what  bank, 
if  you  please,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  America,  has  any  such 
knowledge  of  its  debtors,  and  certainty  that  the  use  of  the  loan 
Itself  insures  repayment,  any  such  infiuence  to  compel  borrowers 
to  make  good?     By  loaning  only  for  a  specific  productive  purpose, 
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they  make  employment  of  the  loan  substantial  security  for  its  re- 
payment. Unlimited  liability  is  employed  not  so  much  to  facilitate 
credit  by  pledging  a  large  collective  value  where  the  individual 
could  pledge  only  nominal  value,  as  to  make  credit  possible  by  in- 
suring the  personal  interest  of  every  member  in  close  watch  of  the 
bank,  its  manager  and  committees  and  eternal  vigilance  upon  the 
borrower.  And  so  compelling  the  borrower  to  attend  to  his  work, 
to  keep  sober  and  industrious  and  thrifty,  to  use  the  money  bor- 
rowed so  that  it  will  return  increasingly,  all  these  things  that  make 
credit  hard  for  the  debtor  made  it  possible.  For  he  is  forced  to  make 
of  his  own  efforts,  of  his  own  character,  of  his  own  habits,  security 
worth  lending  upon. 

"  'This,'  as  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolff,  the  greatest  living  authority 
says,  'is  the  argument  for  cooperative  credit,  the  secret  of  its  possi- 
bility in  a  nutshell."  Raiffeisen's  idea  was  that  safety  lay  in  re- 
stricting a  society  to  a  parish,  where  men  necessarily  knew  one  an- 
other, where,  as  they  say  over  there,  they  knew  what  their  neighbor 
had  in  his  cupboard  and  in  his  bureau  drawers;  and  it  was  his 
dream  ultimately  to  establish  a  society  in  every  parish  in  the  em- 
pire, to  make  Germany  the  most  prosperous,  thrifty  and  happy 
nation  on  earth.  How  real  was  this  dream  is  evidenced  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  imperial  minister  that  the  government  is  working  on 
this  plan  of  Raiffeisen's  and  the  goal  is  in  sight. 

A  man  joins  a  cooperative  bank  because  he  needs  a  loan  he 
cannot  get  elsewhere  on  reasonable  terms  if  at  all.  Wherever  co- 
operative banks  are  not  yet  established,  credit  remains  altogether 
the  monopoly  of  the  wealthy  or  at  least  of  the  property  owner.  This 
is  true  of  the  United  States.  There  are  millions  of  people  here,  as 
in  every  nation,  who  need  loans,  actually  need  them  to  assure  a 
comfortable  living,  and  can  go  only  to  the  usurer  or  pawn  shop  or 
charity,  who  for  lack  of  property,  tangible  security,  are  barred  from 
the  ordinary  bank.  This  is  the  history  of  all  time;  it  is  no  longer 
true  where  cooperative  banks  have  been  established. 

The  first  four  Raiffeisen  banks  already  mentioned  made  loans 
for  five  to  ten  years,  to  be  paid  by  installments.  The  security  was 
the  character  of  the  borrower,  the  purpose  to  which  the  loan  was 
to  be  put  and  two  other  members  as  sureties.  Raiffeisen  insisted 
that  there  should  be  no  share  capital,  as  these  banks  were  to  enable 
poor  men  to  gain  independence  and  even  the  smallest  payment  for 
a  share  might  be  beyond  the  means  of  some  worthy  man.  He  also 
insisted  that  there  should  be  no  profits  above  the  regular  rate  of 
interest  and  that  net  earnings  should  go  into  a  reserve  fund  to 
strengthen  the  bank  and  to  be  available  for  benevolent  purposes. 
Deeply  religious,  he  impressed  his  character  upon  the  organization. 
To  this  day  the  constitution  of  every  Raiffeisen  society  has  this 
article: 
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"The  association  aims  less  at  realizing  profits  from  its  busi- 
ness than  at  strengthening  those  economically  weak  and  at  promot- 
ing the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  its  members.  Its  activi- 
ties must  accordingly  extend  to  (a)  furtherance  of  thrift;  (b)  the 
accumulation  of  an  indivisible  association  fund  for  the  promotion 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  members;  (c)  the  organization 
of  means  for  the  cultivation  of  rural  social  welfare  and  of  love  of 
home;  (d)  the  establishment  of  conciliation  courts  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  checking  litigation;  (e)  the  active  opposi- 
tion to  such  transactions  in  real  property  as  are  against  the  public 
good,  and  such  participation  in  the  relief  of  landed  property  from 
debt  as  may  be  expedient:  (f)  the  holding  of  instructive  lectures 
and  the  exchange  of  practical  experiences  at  the  meetings  of  mem- 
bers. The  association  rests  upon  a  Christian  and  patriotic  founda- 
tion." 

Thus  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should  interest  the  village 
priest  or  pastor  and  that  the  latter  should  become  active  in  organ- 
izing and  directing  the  little  society.  Raiffeisen  insisted  that  every 
member  should  live  up  to  a  Christian  standard  of  morality  and 
virtue.  In  reality  his  societies  have  established  this  standard  and 
enforced  it  wherever  they  have  been  organized. 

The  new  banks  were  a  success  from  the  start  and  the  revolu- 
tionary principle  of  credit  at  once  recognized.  Other  banks  sprang 
up  in  different  parts  of  Germany  and  in  twenty  years  there  were 
500  in  operation.  The  need  of  a  central  bank  was  emphatic.  We 
have  always  had  a  prejudice  in  this  country  against  a  central  bank. 
We  have  finally  had  to  come  to  it  in  a  modified  form  in  the  cur- 
rency law,  twelve  regional  central  banks  instead  of  one.  It  was 
essential  to  the  Raiffeisen  system  and  in  187  6  he  established  at 
Neuwied  the  Central  Agricultural  Loan  Bank  for  Germany.  A 
Raiffeisen  central  bank  has  none  of  the  obnoxious  features  that 
prejudice  ascribes  to  a  Wall  street  central  bank.  It  is  simply  a 
clearing  house,  to  equalize  the  supply  and  demand  of  money,  an 
intermediary  between  the  bank  having  deposits  lying  idle  and  the 
bank  in  need  of  money  for  productive  loans  to  members.  It  is  also 
an  intermediary  between  the  cooperative  bank  and  the  money 
market.  Just  as  a  small  farmer  in  a  remote  locality  finds  it  im- 
possible to  secure  credit  until  a  cooperative  bank  is  established,  so 
the  little  bank  cannot  reach  the  world's  money  supply  to  meet  its 
needs  and  invest  its  surplus.  The  central  bank  forms  a  convenient 
and  necessary  channel  for  the  passage  of  money  to  and  from  the 
money  markets  of  the  world.  The  system  is  a  pyramid,  with  10,- 
000  little  village  banks  with  an  average  of  100  members  eacli  as 
the  base,  then  5  2  regional  banks,  then  the  Central  Prussian  bank, 
a  pyramid  with  a  foundation  of  a  million  savers  at  the  base,  not 
a  Wall  street  pyramid,  with  the  apex  as  the  foundation. 

Raiffeisen's  familiarity  with  the  needs  of  the  peasants,  their 
cruel  robbery  by  the  usurers  and  the  great  good  his  three  benevolent 
societies  had  accomplished  led  him  very  soon  to  add  to  the  loan 
and   savings   functions   of   his   banks   that  of  supplying   their   mem- 
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bers  with  agricultural  necessities,  chemical  fertilizers — always  the 
first  and  greatest  necessity — seed,  feed  and  agricultural  tools  and 
implements.  Extending  the  benefits  of  cooperation  from  the  In- 
dividual to  the  society,  in  18  7  7  he  organized  at  Neuwied  the  Fed- 
eration of  Agricultural  Cooperative  Societies.  This  union  pur- 
chases farm  necessities  in  large  quantities  at  wholesale  and  sup- 
plies the  needs  of  the  little  societies.  I*  is  still  in  prosperous  ex- 
istence, maintaining  large  brick  warehouses  and  was  visited  by  the 
Commission  in  June. 


Chapter  VIII. 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  FROM  NOTHING. 

How  tho  Raiffeisen  System  of  Bank  Credit  Works  in  Germany — 
10,000  Banks  with  Average  Capital  of  Less  than  $500  Handle 
jVlilUons — Nineteen  Failures  in  Sixteen  Years  and  No  De- 
positor Lost  a  Penny — Cooperative  Banks  Aid  Rather  than 
Injui'e  Commercial  Banks. 

The  organization  of  a  Raiffeisen  society  is  simple.  Raiffeisen 
taught  that  if  only  two  good  men  in  a  community  could  be  inter- 
ested, one  to  act  as  chairman  and  the  other  as  secretary  and  cashier, 
they  should  organize  and  open  the  bank  and  other  members  would 
soon  come.  The  law,  however,  has  made  the  minimum  seven.  The 
Raiffeisen  Federation  furnishes  model  articles  of  association  to  any 
group  of  citizens  who  wish  to  establish  a  society.  Men  and  women 
are  admitted  to  membership,  farmers,  farm  laborers,  shopkeepers, 
mechanics,  clerks,  the  only  restriction  being  that  the  applicant 
must  be  of  legal  age,  having  civil  rights,  a  resident  of  the  com- 
munity and  not  a  member  of  any  other  or  similar  society.  Un- 
limited liability  must  be  maintained  in  one  society  alone  and  must 
be  accepted  in  writing  upon  admission  to  membership.  Raiffeisen's 
insistence  that  there  shall  be  no  share  capital  has  been  overruled 
by  the  government  and  the  law  of  1889  requires  share  capital. 
However,  his  theory  is  followed,  for  in  general  shares  are  very 
low.  The  Raiffeisen  Federation  makes  a  limit  of  10  marks  ($2.40) 
and  there  are  shares  of  nominal  value,  down  to  one  cent.  Only 
one  per  cent  of  the  societies  in  the  Federation  has  shares  above 
$2.40.  There  are  a  few  societies  with  shares  as  high  as  $25,  $50, 
$125,  and  even  higher,  but  the  average  paid  up  share  is  probably 
not  over  $3.00  in  all  of  the  societies,  including  those  outside  the 
Raiffeisen  Federation.  In  any  event,  each  member  has  one  vote 
irrespective  of  share  holding.  The  general  meeting  elects  all  offi- 
cers and  committees  and  decides  all  questions;  fixing  the  maximum 
individual  loan,  the  total  amount  to  be  loaned  and  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  deposits. 

The  managing  committee  of  five  holds  for  four  years,  two  or 
three  retiring  each  two  years.  The  committee  meets  regularly 
monthly  and  in  special  session  upon  call.  Its  duties  are  to  pass 
upon  membership,  see  that  the  books  are  kept  properly,  publish 
an  annual  statement  of  business  and  of  membership,  provide  work- 
ing capital,  grant  loans,  open  current  accounts,  grant  credit  for 
commodities,  purchase  merchandise,  sell  farm  produce,  fix  the  rate 
of  interest  on  savings  deposits  and  on  loans,  supervise  the  employ- 
ment of  all  loans,  supervise  the  cash  and  accounts,  see  to  the  rapid 
and  secure  investment  of  money  on  hand  and  that  deots  are 
promptly  paid,   "stimulate  thrift  and  judicious  farming,  work  with 
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all  their  zeal  towards  eliminating  tiae  usurer  from  tlie  area  of  the 
society  and  take  all  measures  for  the  highest  aim  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the  members."  The 
chairman  of  this  committee  is  responsible  for  a  continuous  super- 
vision of  cash  and  accounts  and  for  holding  the  committee  loyal  to 
its  duties. 

There  is  also  a  supervising  committee  of  three  to  nine,  one- 
third  retiring  each  year.  They  meet  as  often  as  business  requires. 
Their  function  is  to  supervise  the  managing  committee  in  all  its 
business,  see  that  business  is  properly  done,  make  an  examination 
of  all  books,  accounts  and  cash  five  times  a  year,  remove  members 
of  the  managing  committee  or  the  secretary  pending  a  general 
meeting,  if  such  action  is  warranted,  examine  carefully  the  annual 
statement  and  check  it  up  with  cash  and  merchandise  on  hand,  and 
pass  upon  applications  for  credit  by  members  of  the  managing 
committee  or  the  secretary. 

The  secretary  and  cashier  is  nominated  by  the  two  commit- 
tees and  elected  by  the  general  meeting  for  four  years.  He  does 
the  actual  business  in  receiving  deposits,  paying  out  money,  keep- 
ing the  books,  etc.  He  is  paid,  his  salary  ranging  from  $2.00  to 
512.00  per  month,  dependent  upon  the  business  done.  No  other 
salaries  are  paid  unless  the  business  is  so  great  as  to  require 
clerks.  The  chairman  and  committees  receive  no  compensation  ex- 
cept return  of  money  actually  paid  out  by  them  for  expenses  of  the 
bank.  The  cashier  is  usually  the  village  school  teacher  or  clergy- 
man or  perhaps  a  shopkeeper  or  large  farmer,  someone  in  whom 
the  members  have  confidence  and  who  is  able  to  keep  a  simple  set 
of  books  and  figure  4  per  cent  interest.  The  bank  is  not  infre- 
quently held  in  a  back  room  of  his  house.  There  is  no  money  tied 
up  in  a  bank  building  or  paid  out  in  rent  in  the  early  days  of  the 
society.  The  entire  annual  expense,  including  the  cashier's  salary, 
is  very  often  less  than  $200. 

With  the  committees  and  officers  elected,  shares  paid  for  in 
full  or  in  part,  a  room  found,  the  society  registered  at  the  gov- 
ernment registry,  the  bank  is  now  ready  for  business  and  the  first 
business  is  to  buy  a  share  of  stock,  proportionate  to  the  means  of 
the  bank,  in  the  Central  Bank  and  enter  into  business  relations 
with  this  central. 

Deposits  are  received  from  members  and  they  are  paid  gen- 
erally one  per  cent  less  than  is  charged  on  loans.  Deposits  are 
received  from  non-members  and  are  paid  i/4  to  V^  per  cent  less 
than  to  members.  Loans  are  made  to  members  only.  If  a  loan  is 
made  to  a  non-member,  the  society  becomes  a  commercial  bank 
and  is  no  longer  exempt  from  taxation.  When  a  member  makes 
application  for  loan,  he  must  furnish  two  other  members  as  sure- 
ties. He  must  state  the  specific  productive  purpose  for  which  the 
loan  is  wanted  and  he  must  convince  the  committee  not  only  that 
the  purpose  is  in  the  abstract  productive,  but  that  in  this  particular 
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instance  he  can  and  will  so  use  the  money  as  to  insure  a  return 
that  will  guarantee  repayment.  Loans  are  made  for  periods  of  two 
or  three  months  up  to  several  years  and  are  renewed  up  to  ten 
years,  which  is  the  limit.  Loans  for  more  than  a  year  must  be  paid 
in  annual  installments.  Interest  varies  from  3 1/^  to  5  per  cent. 
Loans  are  also  made  on  current  account  with  a  system  of  overdrafts. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  during  the  severe  stringency  of  the  two 
years  before  the  visit  of  the  Commission,  when  the  interest  charge 
in  the  bank  of  the  imperial  government  advanced  to  7  per  cent 
and  of  commercial  banks  to  8  per  cent  these  little  credit  societies 
continued  to  serve  their  members  at  the  usual  low  rates,  with  ap- 
parently no  injurious  knowledge  of  the  shortage  of  money.  They 
can  do  this  because  of  the  extremely  small  expense,  practically  no 
rent,  no  salaries,  no  overhead,  the  absence  of  necessity  to  make  a 
profit,  dividends  being  restricted  to  interest  charges  and  in  many 
cases  being  prohibited,  and  the  absence  of  all  speculative  business 
and  its  attendant  risk. 

In  the  room  occupied  by  the  bank  are  found  a  table,  a  few 
chairs,  a  cheap  desk,  a  small  second  hand  safe  and  a  few  cheap 
books.  Checks  are  not  used.  Some  of  the  banks  are  open  certain 
hours  daily  and  Sunday,  others  only  on  certain  days.  Two  or 
three  hundred  dollars,  to  meet  daily  requirements,  are  kept  in  the 
little  safe,  the  balance  deposited  in  the  Central  bank,  drawing  in- 
terest. If  the  capital  and  deposits  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  members,  the  Central  Bank  makes  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest. Here  is  the  utility  of  unlimited  liability,  where  ten  times 
nothing  becomes  something  and  an  hundred  times  nothing  becomes 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  little  patch  of  land  and  house,  if  he 
happens  to  have  them,  the  household  furniture,  the  clothes,  all  a 
member  possesses,  might  perhaps  run  up  to  a  thousand  dollars  to 
replace,  but  would  be  worthless  as  security  at  a  commercial  bank, 
for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  selling  it  up  and  realizing  anything 
would  be  far  greater  than  the  small  sum  earned  in  interest.  But 
these  little  possessions  together  with  his  earning  capacity  are  taken 
account  of  by  the  little  bank  and  figuring  them  at  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  society  of  an  hundred  members  has  Raiffeisen  security  of 
an  hundred  times  a  thousand  dollars  or  $100,000  and  is  so  rated 
by  the  Central  Bank,  although  its  share  capital  may  be  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars.  At  any  time,  the  Central  Bank,  without 
other  security  than  this  unlimited  liability,  will  advance  the  little 
bank  $10,000.  One  hundred  times  nothing  becomes  ten  thousand 
real  gold  dollars. 

No  security?  Ah,  but  it  is  sound  security,  for  the  Central  Bank 
is  never  going  to  be  forced  to  sell  it  up.  And  so  a  bank  organized 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars  capital  can  take  care  of  all  of  the  needs 
of  the  community.  But,  it  is  a  very  striking  fact,  one  hard  to  com- 
prehend, one  of  the  wonders  of  this  wonderful  system,  that  while 
the  capital  of  the  16,000  of  these  little  banks  doing  business  last 
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year  averaged  less  than  $500  and  their  surplus  or  reserve  about 
?1,000,  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  they  handle  annually  nearly  90 
per  cent  comes  from  their  deposits,  1.2  per  cent  from  share  capital, 
2.6  per  cent  from  accumulated  surplus  and  but  5  per  cent  borrowed 
from  the  Central  Bank  or  from  any  source.  Obviously  this  means 
that  thrift,  together  with  industry  and  sobriety,  created  by  the 
Raiffeisen  system,  has  accumulated  savings  tremendous  in  the  ag- 
gregate, for  productive  circulation  among  the  farmers  and  workers. 

The  16,000  Raiffeisen  societies  have  a  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 1,600,000.  The  latest  available  official  statistics  for  1910 
show  the  total  turnover  of  14,729  societies  to  be  $1,300,000,000  and 
loans  outstanding  $46,000,000. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  where  two-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  two  and  a  half  millions  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  1881 
there  were  24  rural  credit  cooperative  societies  belonging  to  the 
Wurtemberg  Federation,  doing  a  total  business  of  $183,316;  in  1891 
358,  doing  a  business  of  $7,369,923;  in  1901  891,  with  a  business 
of  $26,257,656,  and  in  1911  this  had  grown  to  1,027  societies,  with 
a  total  business  of  $57,814,694,  with  capital  stock  of  $654,254, 
surplus  of  $993,324,  total  resources  of  $28,029,493.  The  member- 
ship in  each  of  these  years  was  respectively  1,797,  31,479,  86,702 
and  138,541,  the  average  membership  increasing  from  75  to  114. 
On  January  1,  1913,  there  were  1,239  societies,  with  a  membership 
of  142,000. 

In  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  there  are  450  societies,  with 
70,000  members.  Their  statistics  for  January  1,  1912,  show:  Share 
capital,  $1,323,386;  reserve,  $834,475;  deposits,  $18,458,631;  bank 
debt,  $1,234,755;  cash  on  hand,  $425,614;  balance  at  bank, 
$999,893;  loans  on  current  account,  $1,509,204;  loans,  $15,239,624. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  comprises  in  area  one  thirty- 
sixth  of  Germany,  there  are  25  0  credit  and  savings  societies  and  200 
other  agricultural  cooperative  societies,  with  a  membership  of 
32,000.  Their  loans  aggregate  $3,865,867;  loans  on  current  account, 
$3,749,430;  deposited  in  banks,  $1,617,227;  deposits,  $6,601,135; 
borrowed  from  banks,  $750,624;  borrowed  on  current  account, 
$1,581,853;   government  funds,   $697,091. 

In  the  province  of  Hannover,  one  of  the  largest  Prussian  prov- 
inces and  the  leader  in  cooperation,  there  were  24  credit  societies  in 
1889,  106  in  1894,  337  in  1904  and  502  in  1913,  which  illustrates 
their  rapid  growth  throughout  Germany. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  American  to  comprehend  how  few  are  the 
money  wants  of  a  German  farmer  and  what  infinitesimal  credit  is 
ample  for  his  need.  The  following  are  official  statistics  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  of  cooperative  credit  societies  for  a  term  of  ten 
years,  the  first  figure  showing  the  average  amount  of  credit  extended 
by  each  society,  membership  average  about  9  0,  and  the  second  the 
average  credit  extended  to  each  member: 
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This  average  of  $9  to  $4  3  per  member  in  these  societies  and  of 
$79  to  $156  in  the  Imperial  Federation  is  not  the  average  of  a 
single  loan,  it  is  the  average  total  amount  of  credit  to  which  the 
member  is  entitled.  The  wherefore  of  this  must  be  seen  to  be 
understood. 

THE   SMALL   FARMER'S   DAILY   LIFE. 

The  Florida  member  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  F.  J.  H.  Von 
Engelken,  a  German  American  thoroughly,  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage, spent  some  days  with  a  small  farmer  in  southern  Prussia, 
remote  from  the  cities,  to  study  actual  conditions,  and  he  gives  an 
intimate  and  informatory  sketch  of  this  phase  of  farm  life: 

"The  family  consists  of  husband,  wife  and  daughter,  maid  of  all 
work  and  hired  boy.  All  work  in  the  fields.  At  4  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing everyone  was  at  work,  stock  being  fed,  cows  milked  and  the 
first  breakfast  eaten.  Before  5  everybody  was  in  the  field,  turning 
hay,  every  bit  of  it  turned  carefully  by  hand,  not  once  but  several 
times;  at  7:30  there  is  rest  for  20  minutes,  during  which  the  second 
breakfast  is  eaten.  At  11:30  all  return  to  the  village  for  the  noon- 
day meal  and  again  feeding  stock.  Before  1  all  are  in  the  field  again. 
At  3:30  is  another  short  time  for  rest  and  lunch  and  shortly  after 
5  o'clock  all  return  home  for  further  work  about  the  place.  In 
planting  and  harvest  time  they  are  in  the  field  by  4  and  work  is 
stopped  only  when  light  gives  out.  How  the  women  and  girls  man- 
age to  live  through  it  is  a  puzzle,  but  they  appear  to  thrive  on  it  and 
to  be  fully  satisfied  with  their  condition. 

"In  Germany,  it  must  be  understood,  the  greater  part  of  the 
farm  work  is  done  by  the  women.  The  girls  of  the  poorer  families 
go  into  service  as  maids,  which  means  that  they  not  only  do  house- 
work but  their  full  proportion  of  the  work  about  the  stables  and  in 
the  fields.  For  this  service  a  girl  of  16  or  17  will  receive  $3  a  month 
with  board  and  lodging.  She  becomes  a  member  of  the  family  and 
is  treated  as  such.  It  would  be  interesting  for  some  of  our  farm 
workers  to  try  and  keep  up  with  one  of  these  young  girls  in  a  day's 
work.  The  bearing  of  this  method  of  working  upon  the  question  of 
credit  is  of  course  that  the  farmer  pays  out  very  little  cash  for 
wages.  Practically  all  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  family,  all  the 
earnings  of  the  farm  remain  in  the  family,  so  the  farmer  needs 
little  cash. 
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"Again,  thrift  is  almost  unbelievable,  not  only  in  financial  mat- 
ters but  in  every  little  detail  of  their  lives.  These  boys  and  girls 
working  on  farms  for  wages  have  savings  accounts.  All  seem  bent 
upon  establishing  themselves  firmly  in  the  community  and  of  pro- 
viding for  the  future.  Everything  that  can  be  used  for  any  purpose 
is  utilized.  Even  the  weeds  taken  from  the  fields  are  carried  home 
by  the  women  to  feed  the  imprisoned  cattle.  As  the  people  work  so 
do  the  animals.  The  poorer  farmers,  who  are  unable  to  keep  a 
horse,  buy  a  cow  and  this  patient  animal  not  only  furnishes  milk  but 
works  in  the  field  before  the  plow  and  is  hitched  to  the  wagon  to 
draw  the  crops  to  the  storehouse.  The  dogs  do  double  duty,  guard- 
ing and  hauling  wagons. 

"Their  wants  are  few.  The  German  farmer  spends  little  money; 
he  needs  little.  They  dress  simply,  their  food  is  simple  and  whole- 
some and  almost  entirely  provided  by  their  land.  The  common  meal 
is  a  large  bowl  of  soup  and  dry  rye  bread.  They  grind  their  own 
flour.  Such  meat  as  is  needed,  generally  sausage,  is  put  up  at  home. 
Money  transactions  are  confined  principally  to  buying  commercial 
fertilizers  and  feed  stuffs  and  in  selling  fattened  cattle  and  hogs.  Of 
the  crops  only  that  is  sold  which  is  not  needed  for  human  consump- 
tion or  the  stock.  Take  wages  for  instance.  The  amount  paid  out 
by  a  German  owning  40  acres  would  amuse  a  farmer  in  this  country. 
As  the  entire  family  works,  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  employ  any  labor,  so  the  amount  we  pay  out  in  wages 
remains  in  the  family.  Men  who  work  by  the  day  as  farm  laborers 
receive  an  average  of  5  0  cents  a  day,  women  30  cents  and  chil- 
dren 20  to  25  cents.  Furthermore,  the  farm  workers  in  Germany 
have  not  yet  become  acquainted  with  the  10-hour  day;  the  good  old- 
fashioned  sun  to  sun  system  is  still  in  force.  As  the  prices  received 
for  farm  products  are  fully  as  high,  in  many  cases  higher  than  with 
us  and  as  many  necessities  are  far  cheaper,  the  economic  condition 
thus  created  can  be  appreciated." 

This  is  an  accurate  picture  of  the  small  German  farmer  and  it 
explains  what  seem  to  us  ridiculously  low  loans  made  by  these 
little  credit  societies  for  all  of  the  wants  of  the  farm  village. 

RAIFFEISEN    BANKS    ABSOLUTELY    SAFE. 

The  first  question,  of  course,  is:  Are  these  little  banks  safe? 
What  security  is  there,  for  instance,  if  you  have  $5,000  to  deposit 
in  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $400  and  surplus  of  $5  00?  We  must 
readjust  our  vision,  accustomed  to  commercial  banking,  and  see 
clearly  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system.  The  $9  00  of  capital 
and  reserve  really  cuts  little  figure  in  the  equation.  This  is  the 
security:  the  principle  that  Raiffeisen  declared  and  has  so  thor- 
oughly demonstrated — the  character,  moral  worth,  sobriety,  indus- 
try, thrift  of  the  50  or  100  men  united  in  cooperative  credit.  The 
banks  are  safe,  because,  as  Luzzatti  declared  at  Rome,  they  have 
made  the  improvident  thrifty,  the  drunkard  sober,  the  lazy  indus- 
trious. Their  loans  are  going  to  be  paid  because  they  build  character 
as  well  as  bring  comfort,  because  the  use  of  money  loaned  is  in  each 
case  its  own  security,  and  nowhere,  in  no  banking  system,  is  the 
debtor  so  closely  and  constantly  watched  and  kept  to  the  line.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  money  of  the  village  is  deposited  in  them  in  full 
confidence  that  never  has  been  misplaced. 

Are  they  safe?     European  authorities  say  that  they  never  fail. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff,  the  highest  authority,  says  that  they  cannot  fail 
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if  they  live  up  to  their  principles.  Their  history  confirms  this  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Wolff,  for  the  few  failures  that  have  occurred  would 
have  been  avoided  had  they  lived  up  to  their  principles.  The  execu- 
tive committee  passes  upon  every  loan  and  a  majority  must  approve 
l-i  writing.  The  supervising  committee  keeps  continuous  watch  upon 
the  cashier  and  the  managing  committee.  There  is  no  government 
inspection  but  the  law  requires  the  Central  Federation  to  make  an 
inspection  every  two  years,  which  is  far  more  searching  than  could 
be  a  mere  government  inspection,  for  the  proper  management  and 
success  of  every  little  member  bank  is  just  as  vital  to  the  Federation 
as  is  the  proper  use  of  a  loan  by  each  member  to  every  member  of 
the  little  bank.  By  its  own  rules  the  Federation  makes  an  inspec- 
tion annually  and  increases  the  frequency  of  its  audits  as  the  society 
increases  its  volume  of  business.  All  books  and  transactions  are 
open  to  every  member  at  all  times.  Publicity  is  considered  so  vital 
to  create  and  retain  public  confidence,  that  many  societies  at  the 
outset  make  a  memorandum  of  the  day's  transactions  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  paste  it  upon  the  outer  door.  Here  are  the  official  figures 
of  the  German  government:  During  the  sixteen  years  from  18  9  5 
to  1910,  during  which  the  societies  increased  from  8,000  to  15,000, 
there  were  just  nineteen  failures.  In  five  years  there  was  no  failure, 
in  another  five  years  one  each  year,  and  in  19  09-10  no  society  with 
unlimited  liability  and  three  with  limited  liability  failed.  Dr. 
Grabein,  general  secretary  of  the  Imperial  Federation,  quoting  from 
the  government  bankruptcy  statistics,  shows  that  in  the  ten  years 
from  1895  to  1905  there  were  386  bankruptcies  among  6,000  com- 
mercial banking  institutions,  fifty-five  times  as  many  as  among  the 
little  cooperative  rural  banks.  And  it  is  further  stated  that  in  no 
case  did  a  depositor  in  a  Raiffeisen  bank  lose  a  penny. 

NO    COMPETITION    WITH    COMMERCIAL    BANKS. 

The  fear  that  these  village  banks  interfere  with  the  existing 
banking  system  is  wholly  unwarranted.  In  Italy  particularly,  they 
are  warmly  welcomed  and  encouraged  by  the  established  banks, 
especially  the  savings  banks,  for  they  not  only  tap  sources  of  savings 
unavailable  to  commercial  banks,  but  they  actually  create  new 
savings  through  the  establishment  of  thrift.  Miraglia,  director  gen- 
eral of  the  great  savings  bank  at  Naples,  stated  to  the  Commission 
that  the  savings  banks  of  Italy  make  a  special  feature  of  encourag- 
ing the  organization  of  rural  cooperative  banks  and  will  always 
advance  them  money  when  needed.  Not  only  in  Italy,  where  this 
close  relationship  exists,  but  also  in  Germany,  where  there  is  a 
little  jealousy,  the  establishment  of  these  little  banks,  with  the 
millions  they  have  drawn  as  deposits,  has  not  reduced  the  volume 
of  deposits  in  the  commercial  and  savings  banks;  they  continue  to 
increase  at  a  normal  rate.  In  three  years  in  Germany,  while  deposits 
in  cooperative  banks  increased  $150,000,000,  about  a  third,  deposits 
in  savings  banks  increased  about  a  sixth,  aggregating  $400,000,000. 
It  is  the  little  savings,  hoarded  away  in  tin  cans  and  old  stockings, 
the  new  savings  that  have  come  into  existence  by  reason  of  the  new 
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habits  of  industry  and  thrift  and  sobriety,  that  make  up  the  enor- 
mous total  in  the  cooperative  banks.  If  this  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood, there  would  be  less  opposition  to  legislation  authorizing 
cooperative  savings  banks. 

Among  a  number  of  these  banks  visited,  one  at  Ragow,  a  little 
village  75  miles  from  Berlin,  offers  an  admirable  illustration.  All 
of  the  villagers,  perhaps  2  00,  are  farmers  except  an  occasional  me- 
chanic or  tradesman,  the  priest  and  Herr  Schulze,  the  schoolmaster, 
who  manages  the  bank  and  has  it  in  a  small  back  room  in  his 
house.  There  is  the  usual  small  safe,  desk,  table,  chairs  and  over 
the  door  a  bust  of  Schiller,  which  he  explained  represents  idealism 
combined  with  practical  business,  the  Raiffeisen  principle.  None 
In  the  village  could  speak  English.  The  society  was  established  in 
1899  with  16  members  and  now  has  100.  Before  its  establishment, 
Herr  Schulze  said,  the  farmers  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  extor- 
tionists, not  only  when  they  had  to  borrow  but  also  in  the  bills 
they  ran  for  necessities.  Now  that  is  all  done  away  with,  there  is 
no  more  usury  or  extortion  and  the  bank  has  greatly  stimulated  thrift 
and  saving.  Formerly  there  was  no  savings  bank  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  no  saving.  Now  practically  everyone  has  a  little  savings 
account.  This  has  made  for  independence  and  also  for  solidarity, 
as  the  bank  is  a  bond  of  brotherhood,  almost  a  family  tie.  In  1912 
there  was  deposited  $6,200  and  the  total  deposits  at  the  close  of  the 
year  were  $20,787.  The  loans  in  1912  were  $5,285  and  the  total 
loans  December  31,  $22,384.  The  largest  loan  ever  made  was  20,000 
marks,  nearly  $5,000,  and  the  smallest  5  0  marks,  or  $12.  The 
general  run  of  loans  is  $24  to  $7  2.  Loans  are  made  for  three  years 
or  less  and  may  be  extended  up  to  ten  years.  The  entire  expense 
for  1912  was  $300.  The  profits  for  twelve  years  have  been  $860, 
which  constitutes  the  reserve.  The  largest  profit  in  one  year  was 
$220.  In  1912  it  was  $34.  The  bank  pays  3%  to  4  per  cent  on 
deposits  and  charges  41/2  to  5  per  cent  interest  and  never  raises 
above  this,  no  matter  how  severe  stringency  exists.  The  Central 
Bank  at  Berlin  with  which  this  bank  does  business  is  a  joint  stock 
bank,  the  stock  owned  by  the  4,300  little  banks  in  this  federation. 
The  Ragow  bank  holds  three  shares.  The  sum  of  $5  00  is  kept  in 
the  safe  and  the  balance  deposited  with  the  Central.  The  member- 
ship fee  is  10  marks  ($2.40).  The  average  farm  hereabout  is  37 
acres  and  the  value  $200  per  acre. 


Chapter  IX. 

PEOPLE'S  COOPERATIVE  BANKS  IN  GERMANY. 

How  the  Little  Banks  Are  Federated — Necessity  of  Regional  and 
Central  Banks — Raiffeisen  Banks  Refuse  Government  Aid  in  Any 
Fomi — The  Schulze-Delitzsch  System  Does  for  the  Small  Man 
in  the  City  Wliat  the  Raiffeisen  Banks  Do  for  the  Farmer. 

Raiffeisen  taught  that  the  same  necessity  of  cooperation  and 
union  existed  for  the  little  banks  as  for  the  individual  and  estab- 
lished the  first  central  bank  in  Neuwied  in  1876  and  the  first  feder- 
ation in  the  following  year.  There  are  now  52  regional  central 
banks,  including  in  their  membership  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
credit  societies.  Each  of  these  banks  is  owned  by  the  little  village 
banks  in  its  province  as  stockholders,  receives  their  surplus  deposits, 
paying  them  good  interest  on  balances,  and  meets  their  needs  with 
loans,  acting  simply  as  a  clearing  house.  These  central  regional 
banks  in  turn  are  connected  with  either  the  Raiffeisen  Central  Bank 
or  the  Prussian  Central  Cooperative  Bank.  The  need  of  such  an 
organization  is  obvious.  Other  cooperative  agricultural  societies 
are  admitted  and  in  1912  there  were  more  than  18,000  societies 
thus  affiliated,  with  2,000,000  members.  The  regional  banks  adjust 
monetary  supply  and  demand  between  the  village  banks  and  the 
central  banks  supply  the  needs  of  the  regional  banks  and  find  in- 
vestment for  their  surplus  deposits.  Many  of  these  central  banks 
receive  loans  from  the  State  Bank.  The  average  paid  up  capital  of 
the  regional  banks  is  about  $190,000,  that  of  the  Raiffeisen  Central 
$2,155,000  and  of  the  Imperial  Central  $1,250,000.  These  banks 
receive  deposits  from  the  public,  but  make  loans  only  to  members. 
Each  village  bank  is  allowed  a  certain  credit,  based  on  10  per  cent 
and  in  some  cases  15  per  cent  of  the  total  assets  of  the  members, 
requiring  annually  a  statement  of  membership  and  estimated  worth 
attested  by  the  managing  and  supervising  committees  of  the  locals. 
Local  banks  are  expected  to  take  one  share  of  stock  for  each  $1,2  50 
of  credit  granted.  In  1911  the  turnover  of  36  regional  banks 
amounted  to  $2,000,000,000,  that  of  the  Raiffeisen  Central  to  $300,- 
000,000  and  of  the  Imperial  Central  to  $152,000,000.  The  balances 
of  locals  at  the  centrals  amounted  to  $77,377,500;  indebtedness  of 
locals  to  centrals,  $75,669,500.  The  same  rule  of  deposits  forming 
the  great  preponderance  of  working  capital  holds  good  with  the 
centrals  as  with  the  locals,  for  of  the  money  handled  by  the  centrals, 
deposits  of  the  locals  constituted  94.3  per  cent.  For  several  years 
past  the  interest  paid  by  the  centrals  on  balances  has  ranged  from 
3  to  4  per  cent  and  the  interest  charged  from  4  to  5  per  cent. 

The  Agricultural  Loan  Bank  of  Germany,  founded  by  Raiffeisen 
in  1876  at  Neuwied,  was  removed  to  Berlin  in  1910  and  was  there 
visited.     It  acts  as  the  central  bank  for  5,000  locals  and  neither  it 
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nor  any  of  its  locals  has  ever  received  any  government  aid  or  subsidy 
in  any  form.  It  is  opposed  to  such  aid  on  principle.  Self  help  is  the 
Raiffeisen  creed.  It  has  12  regional  branches  and  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  affiliated  locals  is  about  half  a  million.  The  capital  was 
originally  $62,500  and  increased  in  1881  to  $125,000,  in  1892  to 
$1,250,000  and  in  1900  to  $2,500,000.  The  locals  each  hold  from 
one  to  five  shares  of  $2  50  each  of  its  stock.  At  the  close  of  1911 
the  locals  had  a  total  of  $21,100,500  on  deposit  with  the  central 
and  loans  of  $17,000,000.  The  total  turnover  was  nearly  $300,- 
000,000.  The  directors  of  the  branches  constitute  an  advisory 
board  and  the  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  director,  Herr 
Oscar  Schwarz,  who  explained  its  operation.  The  board  of  supervi- 
sion consists  of  representatives  of  all  of  the  branches.  Half  of  these 
happen  to  be  clergymen.  The  total  assets  of  the  bank,  which  are 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  liabilities,  have  increased  as  follows: 
1876,  $6,100;  1880,  $78,000;  1890,  $515,000;  1900,  $10,300,000; 
1910,  $25,500,000.  In  the  same  period  the  reserve  or  accumulated 
surplus  increased  from  nothing  in  1876  to  $55  in  1877,  $800  in 
1880,  $175,000  in  1912.  The  profits  have  run  close  to  $100,000  a 
year  in  recent  years.  The  dividend  started  with  5  per  cent,  was 
reduced  to  4  i/^  and  to  3  i/^  in  1885,  where  it  is  maintained.  Deposits 
were  paid  4  1/^  and  4  until  188  5,  since  then  generally  3  i/^ .  Interest 
was  charged  at  ^Vz  and  5  until  1885,  after  that  generally  4  i/^  and  4. 
Director  Schwarz  stated  that  on  account  of  the  financial  stringency 
and  the  high  rates  commercially  at  the  time  of  this  visit,  the  central 
had  borrowed  $4,000,000  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  locals  and  was 
paying  AV^  to  6  per  cent.  This  loan  was  made  on  the  security  of 
the  obligations  of  the  locals.  The  central  has  no  trouble,  Doctor 
Schwarz  said,  in  making  whatever  loans  it  requires,  either  from 
commercial  banks  or  from  the  Imperial  bank.  Asked  if  his  central 
or  the  locals  were  under  government  control,  he  answered,  "Thank 
God,  no."  No  local  connected  with  this  union  has  ever  failed,  he 
stated. 

The  Prussian  Central  cooperative  bank  is  a  state  bank.  It  was 
established  by  law  in  18  9  5  for  the  purpose  of  "encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  personal  credit."  It  was  intended  to  be  a 
clearing  house  for  the  regional  central  banks  of  the  little  locals.  It 
did  a  business  of  $280,000,000  its  first  year,  which  has  increased  to 
over  $4,000,000,000  in  1911.  The  Prussian  state  furnished  the  cap- 
ital, $1,250,000,  which  was  increased  to  $5,000,000  in  1896, 
$12,500,000  in  1898  and  $18,750,000  in  1909.  On  this  the  bank 
pays  the  government  3  per  cent  interest,  which  is  increased  to  3  % 
per  cent  if  the  profits  warrant  it.  This  capital  was  provided  by  a 
bond  issue  at  3  per  cent.  The  law  allows  cooperative  regional  banks 
to  purchase  stock  in  the  Prussian  Bank,  but  they  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  only  to  the  extent  of  $400,000.  In  truth  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  endowed  bank  was  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion and  received  no  welcome  from  members  of  cooperative  societies, 
—4 
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who  had  been  taught  self  dependence  by  the  masters  Raiffeisen  and 
Schulze-Delitzsch.  In  fact,  the  latter  up  to  his  death,  so  strongly 
opposed  government  interference  that  although  this  government 
endowed  bank  has  been  in  existence  nearly  2  0  years,  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  Federation  still  declines  to  do  business  with  it  and  opposes 
it.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolff,  the  greatest  living  authority  on  coopera- 
tive banking,  disposes  of  the  proposition  in  a  word  that  is  unanswer- 
able. "A  government's  money  comes,  of  course,  from  the  taxpay- 
ers," says  Mr.  Wolff.  "I  fail  to  see  what  the  taxpayer  has  to  do 
with  it  at  all.  Either  the  business  of  cooperative  banking  is  safe 
and  self-supporting — in  that  case  surely  private  capital  is  to  be 
found;  or  else  it  is  unsafe  and  a  losing  business — -then  why  should 
the  taxpayer  be  saddled  with  it?"  And  he  adds  further  this  sound 
principle:  "Training  to  dependence  and  to  trusting  to  others  is 
bound  to  undermine  self  reliance  and  independent  effort,  which  are 
the  two  main  pillars  upon  which  cooperation  must  ever  rest."  In- 
flation of  liability  credit  naturally  followed  the  founding  of  the 
state  endowed  bank  and  to  a  dangerous  degree.  This  necessitated 
restriction  in  loans  and  insistence  by  the  state  bank  of  constant 
accumulation  of  share  capital  and  reserve  by  the  cooperative  banks, 
which  has  proven  a  great  safeguard  against  the  range  of  inflated 
liability  for  which  the  Prussian  Bank  was  at  the  outset  responsible. 
The  bank  is  managed  by  a  president  and  board  of  four  directors, 
appointed  by  the  crown  for  life.  These  and  all  officials,  more  than 
2  00,  are  recognized  as  civil  servants.  There  is  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  30,  selected  from  the  leaders  of  cooperative  work.  The 
budget  of  the  bank  is  submitted  each  year  to  the  Prussian  parlia- 
ment. The  bank  loans  to  unions,  cooperative  regional  banks  and 
similar  institutions.  It  accepts  deposits  from  anyone,  discounts 
bills  of  exchange,  loans  on  security  and  buys  and  sells  stocks  and 
shares  for  the  unions  and  centrals.  Its  customers  must  deposit  here 
all  of  their  surplus  funds  and  seek  credit  here  exclusively.  On 
March  31st,  1913,  there  were  52  cooperative  central  or  regional 
banks  affiliated  with  the  Prussian  Bank,  of  which  21  were  rural 
centrals,  with  10,292  societies  and  1,090,000  members,  and  21  were 
urban  centrals,  with  622  societies  and  194,000  members.  At  the 
close  of  its  first  year  the  bank  had  a  reserve  of  $5,500  and  had  done 
business  of  $35,250,000.  In  1912  its  reserve  had  increased  to 
12,125,000  and  its  business  to  $4,250,000,000.  In  1895  its  deposits 
were  $239,700  and  loans  $4,767,500.  In  1907  deposits  had  in- 
creased to  $334,882,000  and  loans  to  $332,700,000.  The  bank 
makes  a  profit  now  of  about  $750,000  a  year,  which  goes  first  to 
interest  on  capital  at  3  and  314  per  cent  and  then  to  reserve.  The 
Agricultural  Central  Loan  Bank,  the  Raiffeisen  central,  with  4,300 
societies  and  400,000  members,  withdrew  from  affiliation  with  the 
Prussian  Bank  in  1912.  The  cost  of  administration  in  1909-10-11 
was  $175,000,  $205,000  and  $231,000.  On  balances  3  per  cent  is 
allowed,  ZYz  charged  on  loans  on  current  account,  4  to  5  per  cent 
on  bills  and  5  and  5  V^   on  effects. 
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THE  SCHULZE-DELITZSCH  BANKING  SYSTEM. 

Contemporary  with  Raiffeisen  was  Franz  Hermann  Schulze, 
mayor  of  Delitzsch,  a  Prussian  town  about  75  miles  from  Berlin, 
and  known  to  distinguish  him  from  many  other  Schulzes,  as 
Schulze-Delitzsch.  He  was  born  in  Delitzsch,  in  Prussian-Saxony, 
in  1808.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Leipzig  and  Halle, 
1826-9,  and  filled  several  judicial  posts.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  national  assembly,  in  184  9  of  the  second 
chamber  and  later  was  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Landtag  and  the 
Imperial  Diet.  In  1851  he  resigned  his  official  position.  It  is  re- 
markable that  two  men  of  the  same  age  and  at  precisely  the  same 
time,  in  remote  parts  of  Prussia,  the  one  burgomaster  of  little 
country  villages,  the  other  one  of  the  highest  councillors  of  the 
nation,  actuated  by  the  same  altruistic  spirit  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  should  organize  societies  to  help  their  needy  neighbors, 
which  developed  under  their  inspiration  and  guidance  principles 
of  credit  and  two  systems  of  banking  institutions  that  revolution- 
ized credit  and  aided  to  independence  and  comfort  unnumbered 
millions.  Each  worked  independent  and  for  a  long  time  in  igno- 
rance of  the  other,  with  very  different  theories  and  varying  points 
of  view,  but  developing  the  same  revolutionary  basic  principle,  that 
character  is  security  and  entitled  to  credit.  Each,  from  years  of 
charity  dispensing,  came  to  realize  the  fatal  weakness  of  a  system 
making  men  dependent  upon  bounty,  the  vital  need  of  self  help  to 
develop  independence. 

In  the  same  period  of  distress  which  aroused  Raiffeisen's 
activities,  1846-1848,  Schulze-Delitzsch  attempted  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  his  poor  fellow  townsmen  and  in  the  following  year  had 
in  operation  a  benevolent  society  to  relieve  sickness.  He  also 
founded  a  society  to  aid  shoemakers,  one  of  the  principal  trades,  to 
secure  their  raw  material.  In  1850  he  established  his  first  loan 
society,  contributing  what  money  he  was  able  himself,  and  securing 
a  membership  of  ten  artisans  who  needed  credit.  He  realized  that 
the  small  tradesman  and  artisan  could  greatly  improve  his  condi- 
tion by  reasonable  credit  but  to  secure  credit  of  any  kind  must  become 
the  prey  of  the  usurer.  And  he  made  up  his  mind  that  by  coopera- 
tion a  group  of  poor  but  honest  and  industrious  workers  could 
create  credit.  And  so  he  reorganized  his  charity  society  on  purely 
cooperative  and  self  help  basis  in  1852,  ten  years  before  Raiffeisen's 
first  independent  credit  society,  and  serving  in  some  degree  as  a 
model  therefor.  In  1856  he  published  a  book  defining  the  purpose 
and  methods  of  his  credit  system  and  in  185  9  he  organized  the  first 
congress  of  banks  and  the  General  Union  of  German  Industrial 
Cooperative  Societies,  of  which  he  was  director  until  his  death  in 
1883.  In  1867  he  secured  from  Prussia  the  first  cooperative  law, 
which  was  made  an  imperial  law  in  188  9,  permitting  limited  lia- 
bility. 
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Raiffeisen's  aim  was  to  create  credit  for  the  poor  peasant  with- 
out security;  Schulze-Delitzsch's  to  enable  the  small  tradesman  and 
skilled  worker  to  unite  in  an  organization  to  finance  them  as  the 
commercial  banks  finance  the  capitalist.  The  latter  did  for  the 
small  man  in  the  city  what  Raiffeisen  did  for  the  peasant  on  the 
farm.  The  Raiffeisen  banks  are  everywhere  known  as  Village  Banks 
and  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  as  People's  Banks.  This  distinction  is 
maintained  in  all  books  and  writings  upon  cooperative  banking. 
Entirely  opposed  to  the  Raiffeisen  theory  of  no  capital,  probably 
because  his  banks  were  for  commercial  purposes,  even  if  small,  and 
in  commercial  environment,  Schulze-Delitzsch  insisted  upon  share 
capital  as  well  as  unlimited  liability  and  wanted  the  share  as  high 
as  the  small  industrialist  could  meet  in  a  number  of  installments. 
This,  he  emphasized,  would  not  only  provide  actual  working  capital 
but  would  create  thrift  to  meet  the  installment  payments  as  divi- 
dends are  paid  only  on  the  amount  paid  up.  With  this  safeguard  of 
share  capital  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  very  limited  area  of  opera- 
tion is  not  insistent  and  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  do  business 
over  a  wide  territory  and  depend  on  ordinary  banking  methods  and 
trained  and  well  paid  officers  and  employes.  These  banks  more 
nearly  resemble  our  small  local  banks  than  do  any  cooperative  insti- 
tutions in  Europe.  Before  his  death,  Schulze-Delitzsch,  who,  like 
Raiffeisen,  had  always  insisted  that  unlimited  liability  was  vital  for 
safety,  came  to  admit  that  limited  liability  might  be  practicable.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  half  the  People's  Banks  in  Germany  and  most  of 
them  in  Italy  and  Austria  have  limited  liability. 

While  the  men  Schulze-Delitzsch  was  working  for  were  urban, 
the  banks  serve  the  farmers  very  considerably  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  The  membership  of  one,  as  an  illustration,  is  classified  as 
follows:  Farmers,  26.61  per  cent;  farm  laborers,  2.42;  artisans, 
22.80;  merchants  and  manufacturers,  19;  workmen  and  wage  earn- 
ers, 11.30;  professional  men,  public  employes  and  clerks,  9.09;  pen- 
sioners and  persons  of  independent  means,  8.78.  Thus  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  farmers  than  of  any  other  class. 

The  model  articles  prepared  by  the  federation  provide  first: 
"The  object  of  the  undertaking  is  the  conduct  of  banking  business 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  capital  required  by  the  trade  and 
business  of  its  members."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  purely 
business,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  "intellectual  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  its  members"  nor  to  "a  Christian  and  patriotic  foundation" 
as  with  the  Raiffeisen  societies.  The  management  is  very  like  the 
Raiffeisen,  managing  and  supervising  committees,  director,  cashier 
and  controller,  but  adequate  salaries  are  paid.  At  least  25  cents  a 
month  must  be  paid  in  installments  on  shares  and  if  the  share  is 
high,  at  least  10  per  cent.  Entrance  fees  and  a  portion  of  the 
profits  constitute  the  reserve,  which  must  be  brought  up  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  working  capital,  and  may  be  invested  only  in  govern- 
ment or  other  specified  securities.     Any  kind  of  speculative  business 
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is  forbidden.  Credit  is  granted  to  members  only  and  "only  to  such 
extent  as  the  personal  credit  of  the  member  and  the  security  fur- 
nished permit."  Security  may  be  one  or  more  sureties,  the  pledge 
of  good  claims  or  securities  recognized  on  the  German  exchange. 
No  mortgage  loans  are  made,  but  security  mortgages  are  accepted 
for  credits  on  current  account.  The  general  meeting  decides  as  to 
disposal  of  the  net  profits,  which  after  appropriation  to  reserve  fund, 
writing  off  profit  and  loss  or  any  other  agreed  purpose,  are  divided 
among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  paid  up  capital  held  by 
each.  The  distinction  between  the  regular  commercial  dividend 
here  and  the  limitation  or  prohibition  of  a  dividend  in  the  Raif- 
feisen  banks  is  marked. 

Everything  about  these  banks,  their  membership,  capital,  de- 
posits, loans,  business  is  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  with  the  Raif- 
feisen  banks;  they  employ  well  paid  officers  and  employes  and  pay 
good  dividends.  The  average  membership  of  the  Raiffeisen  socie- 
ties is  100,  Schulze-Delitzsch  600;  average  share  $2.50  and  $90 
respectively;  average  working  capital  $4  0,000  and  nearly  $400,000 
(the  tendency  is  toward  larger  and  larger  capital  in  the  Schluze- 
Delitzsch  banks;  it  has  trebled  in  20  years)  ;  average  share  capital 
less  than  $500  and  $60,000  (which  is  1.2  per  cent  and  15  per  cent 
respectively  of  their  working  capital)  ;  dividends  paid,  Raiffeisen 
none  generally  and  never  above  the  interest  rate,  Schulze-Delitzsch 
5  to  7  per  cent  generally  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  18  and  25  per 
cent.  These  are  evidently  real  city  banks,  but  they  serve  farmers  to 
a  considerable  extent.  In  Baden,  for  instance,  farmers  and  peas- 
ants constitute  about  30  per  cent  of  their  borrowers,  while  these 
classes  are  95  per  cent  in  the  Raiffeisen  societies,  and  these  loans 
total  $32,250,000  as  against  $24,250,000  to  farmers  by  the  Raif- 
feisen banks.  In  1910,  in  the  Raiffeisen  banks,  16  per  cent  of  the 
loans  were  less  than  $25,  28  per  cent  from  $25  to  $75,  16  per  cent 
from  $75  to  $125,  17  per  cent  from  $125  to  $250,  12  per  cent  from 
$250  to  $500,  11  per  cent  over  $500.  In  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks 
they  run  very  much  higher.  Loans  on  current  account  are  used  to 
a  large  extent,  a  member  being  allowed  credit  up  to  a  fixed  sum, 
say  $5,000,  drawing  against  it  as  he  wishes  and  paying  interest  only 
as  the  money  is  actually  drawn.  There  are  also  straight  time  loans, 
discounts  of  bills  of  exchange  and  bankers'  acceptances.  Loans  are 
generally  made  for  two  months,  and  subject  to  two  renewals.  In- 
terest is  higher  than  in  the  Raiffeisen  banks,  because  of  the  expense 
of  operation  and  the  necessity  of  earning  dividends.  Of  the  91 
Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  for  example, 
with  83,194  members,  and  average  membership  of  close  to  1,000, 
granting  in  1911  loans  amounting  to  $112,806,817,  29  banks 
charged  4  to  5  per  cent  interest,  two  4  to  514,  four  4  i/^  to  6,  thirty- 
four  5,  seven  5  to  5^,  nine  5  to  6,  one  5  Vg ,  one  514,  and  four  bVz 
per  cent.     They  paid,  generally,  4  per  cent  on  deposits. 
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In  1859,  seven  years  after  Schulze  established  his  first  bank  at 
Delitzsch,  there  were  80  banks  in  Germany,  with  18,676  members. 
In  1905  there  were  1,020,  with  586,595  members.  In  the  next  six 
years  the  increase  was  slight,  1,051  reporting  in  1911,  but  this 
includes  a  bank  in  practically  every  town  of  any  size  in  Germany. 
About  60  per  cent  of  the  members  are  borrowers,  the  others  hold- 
ing stock  as  an  investment.  These  banks  had  $61,827,586  capital 
and  $21,148,943  reserve,  an  average  per  bank  of  $58,824  and 
$25,167  respectively;  $319,043,012  deposits,  an  average  of  $303,561, 
and  $9,746,022  borrowed  from  banks  or  other  sources,  an  average 
of  $9,273;  total  working  capital,  $417,062,538,  an  average 
of  $396,825.  The  average  £hare  capital  per  member  was  about  $90 
and  the  average  credit  granted  per  member  about  $1,500.  Of  the 
asests  of  $419,215,069,  82.9  per  cent  represents  loans  to  members, 
4.2  per  cent  cash,  1.2  per  cent  bankers'  acceptances,  6.5  per  cent 
stocks  and  bonds,  3.5  per  cent  real  estate.  Of  the  loans 
$136,016,381  represented  loans  on  current  account,  $117,415,082 
loans  for  fixed  period,  $54,749,253  discount  of  commercial  bills, 
$38,521,597  mortgages  and  other  land  credits.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  loans  on  current  account  amounted  to  32.4  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  average  amount  loaned  by  each  bank  was  $314,850; 
total  loans  for  the  year,  $1,161,933,000.  Loans  on  personal  guar- 
antee form  8  6.7  per  cent  of  the  loans  for  fixed  periods,  which  dem- 
onstrates that  these  banks  are  serving  the  people  for  whom  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  planned  them,  men  without  available  security  for  a  com- 
mercial bank. 

WHAT  COOPERATIVE  BANKS  HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED. 

What  have  these  banks  done  that  the  ordinary  commercial  bank 
does  not  do?  They  have  educated  the  people  to  be  their  own  bank- 
ers, have  provided  a  means  for  the  individually  weak  to  become 
unitedly  financially  strong,  have  taught  that  thrift  and  self  help  by 
the  agency  of  cooperation  will  bring  independence.  Mr.  C.  R.  Fay 
says,  in  his  study  of  the  Credit  Unit  in  Germany:  "The  popular 
bank  has  nearly  all  the  virtues  and  none  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
money  lender  or  the  private  bank.  The  joint  stock  bank  cannot 
cater  to  the  small  man  profitably  to  itself  and  to  him.  The  security 
which  the  small  man  has  to  offer  is  a  personal  guarantee  that  he  is 
honorable  and  likely  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  loan.  But  personal 
security  is  of  no  value  until  the  lender  can  satisfy  himself  of  its 
genuineness.  If  an  outside  body  has  to  do  this  it  incurs  much  ex- 
pense in  the  supervision,  and  supervision  is  likely  to  offend  by  an 
appearance  of  spying.  But  the  members  of  a  credit  society  create 
the  most  effective  machinery  of  supervision  possible.  It  is  in  the 
essence  of  society  membership  not  only  to  exercise  but  to  accept 
supervision  and  supervision  does  not  irritate.  The  small  man  wel- 
comes inspection  from  his  fellow  members,  because  he  feels  that  he 
is  commanding  rather  than  begging  for  money.     And  with  this  tri- 
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umphant  superiority  of  mutual  organization,  he  effects  absolute 
economies  not  of  one  or  two  but  of  forty,  fifty  or  even  an  hundred 
per  cent.  Moreover,  the  popular  bank  has  combined  saving  with 
credit.  Savings  locked  up  in  a  state  savings  bank  are  of  necessity 
utilized  centrally  so  that  a  small  town  with  many  state  savings 
accounts  may  have  no  credit  in  its  midst.  Savings  invested  in  a 
popular  bank  return  to  assist  the  savers  in  the  form  and  amount  in 
which  they  need  them." 

The  Schulze-Delitzsch  bank  visited  at  Wiesbaden,  established 
in  1861,  has  9,000  members,  largely  small  tradesmen  and  about 
one-fourth  women.  It  owns  a  building  valued  at  $125,000  on  land 
valued  at  $130,000.  The  capital  is  9,000  $125  shares,  $1,125,000 
collected  10  per  cent  annually.  It  carries  securities  on  which  it  can 
borrow  in  half  an  hour  of  the  state  bank  $1,250,000.  Deposits  draw 
4  per  cent,  loans  are  charged  5  to  6  per  cent,  made  only  for  pro- 
ductive purposes,  for  9  0  days,  subject  to  two  renewals,  upon  partial 
payment.  The  maximum  of  a  loan  is  $9,200.  The  bank  paid  5  per 
cent  dividend  in  1912.  The  present  manager  has  held  this  office 
for  seventeen  years  and  been  employed  by  the  bank  for  forty  years. 
There  is  no  competition  with  the  commercial  banks,  he  explained, 
because  each  covers  a  different  field.  The  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks 
confine  their  operations  to  small  tradesmen — and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  small  in  Germany  means  very  small  according  to  our 
standards — while  commercial  banks  regard  small  borrowers  as  an 
annoyance  and  hazardous.  Nevertheless  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks 
do  a  tremendous  business  in  the  aggregate.  There  are  many  socie- 
ties with  2,000  to  5,000  members,  one  with  9,000  and  one  with 
12,000.  Some  of  the  banks  visited  had  an  annual  turnover  of  from 
130,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 
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BENEFITS  OF  COOPERATIVE  BUYING  IN  GERMANY. 

German  Fanners  Buy  Annually  from  Cooperative  Societies 
$72,000,000  of  Farm  SuppUes — Societies  Number  25,000,  With 
2,500,000  Members — Quality  of  Supplies  Vastly  Improved — 
Cooperative  Dairying  Very  General  and  Great  Benefit  to  Small 
Farmer — Visits  to  Coopei-ative  Dairies. 

One-fourth  of  all  purchases  made  by  the  farmers  of  Germany, 
aggregating  $72,000,000  annually,  consists  of  agricultural  supplies 
furnished  them  by  cooperative  societies.  The  saving  to  the  farmers 
amounts  to  millions.  As  has  been  shown,  Raiffeisen's  first  societies 
were  three  benevolent  societies  purposed  primarily  to  supply  grain, 
potatoes  and  bread  and  cattle  to  the  peasants.  As  he  worked  out 
his  great  principle  of  character  credit  and  little  Raiffeisen  societies 
sprang  up  everywhere,  the  wholesale  purchase  of  fertilizer,  feed, 
seed,  agricultural  tools  and  implements  and  their  sale  to  members 
became  quite  as  much  a  function  as  the  supply  of  money  credit. 
Most  of  the  Raiffeisen  societies  act  as  supply  societies,  buying  agri- 
cultural necessities  through  their  unions  at  wholesale  and  selling 
them  to  their  members  at  regular  retail  prices,  prorating  the  profit 
above  a  certain  per  cent  for  expense  and  reserve,  in  proportion  to 
purchases  made.  They  also  act  in  some  instances  as  sale  societies 
but  not  to  any  considerable  extent.  This  form  of  agricultural  coop- 
eration is  little  developed  in  Germany  in  comparison  with  credit  and 
supply,  except  in  the  case  of  dairies.  Cooperative  supply  societies 
distinct  from  the  credit  societies  followed  close  upon  the  early  efforts 
of  Raiffeisen  and  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  there  are  now  about  2,50  0 
registered  under  the  cooperative  societies  law.  More  than  12,000 
credit,  grain  and  dairy  societies  also  act  as  supply  societies.  Dealing 
in  household  articles  or  anything  other  than  agricultural  necessities 
is  strongly  condemned  by  the  agricultural  unions  except  where  exor- 
bitant prices  are  charged  by  merchants.  The  total  number  of  agri- 
cultural cooperative  societies,  according  to  government  report,  was 
24,081  on  December  31,  1910,  15,526  banks,  2,263  supply  societies, 
3,364  dairies  and  2,836  miscellaneous.  There  was  one  society  to 
each  2,641  population  and  to  each  3,815  acres  of  cultivated  land. 

Aside  from  getting  their  supplies  much  cheaper,  cooperative 
supply  has  revolutionized  the  quality  of  fertilizer,  feed  and  seed  sold 
to  farmers.  On  chemical  fertilizer,  the  first  and  vital  need,  the 
farmers  were  frightfully  robbed.  The  individual  could  not  afford  to 
have  an  analysis  made  and  dishonest  tradesmen  took  full  advantage. 
The  cooperative  centrals  stipulate  in  their  contracts  with  manufac- 
turers for  analyses  to  be  paid  for  by  the  latter  and  for  refund  for 
poor  quality.     A  table  published  in  1912  by  the  Imperial  Federation 
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shows  that  in  25  central  supply  associations,  in  the  last  four  years, 
there  had  been  105,277  samples  tested  and  42,285  inferior  samples 
found,  for  which  the  societies  received  from  the  manufacturers  the 
following  compensation:  $194,325  for  fertilizer,  $22,820  for  feed 
and  $3,595  for  seeds,  a  total  of  $324,555.  With  goods  of  such  poor 
quality  furnished,  when  the  wholesalers  knew  perfectly  well  to  what 
rigid  tests  they  were  to  be  submitted,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
farmers  were  treated  before  the  days  of  cooperation  and  how  those 
who  are  outside  the  cooperative  societies  are  still  treated  by  un- 
scrupulous dealers.  Dr.  Grabein,  general  secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Federation,  reports  several  outrageous  instances.  Cottonseed  oil 
sold  at  Effurt  was  found  to  contain  34  per  cent  of  proteids  instead 
of  normal  5  0  to  60  per  cent,  giving  the  dealer  an  extra  profit  of  8  0 
per  cent.  A  grassland  ferilizer  sold  in  Hesse  at  75  cents  per  100 
pounds,  contained  2.3  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  1.74  per  cent 
potash,  which  cost  just  9  cents,  giving  the  dealer  a  profit  of  700  per 
cent.  An  analysis  of  alleged  Chilean  nitrates  sold  at  $2.63  disclosed 
19  cents  worth  of  potash  salts,  a  profit  of  900  per  cent.  The  success 
of  the  cooperative  societies  in  securing  for  the  farmer  what  he  is 
paying  for  nets  hundreds  of  thousands  every  year  to  the  German 
farmer. 

Few  of  the  cooperative  local  societies  maintain  stores.  They 
take  from  each  member  an  estimate  of  his  needs,  buy  in  bulk  from 
the  central  and  distribute  to  the  members,  thus  saving  rent,  insur- 
ance and  other  expenses  of  a  store  building.  As  to  the  amount  ac- 
tually saved  by  the  farmer  on  his  purchases  through  cooperative 
supply,  the  founder  of  agricultural  cooperation  in  Pomerania  reports 
that  when  he  established  his  first  society  he  reduced  cattle  salt  from 
56  cents  to  32,  Kainite,  a  chemical  fertilizer,  from  50  cents  to  33, 
super-phosphates  from  $2.37  without  guarantee  to  $1.40  with  full 
guarantee,  and  secured  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  quality 
in  every  instance. 

Not  the  least  benefit  of  the  cooperative  societies  is  their  educa- 
tional value.  Much  of  what  we  call  in  a  general  way  intensive  farm- 
ing, which  has  made  of  this  rough  land  and  poor  soil  the  leading 
agricultural  nation  in  the  world,  is  due  to  the  cooperative  societies. 
The  traveling  teachers  of  agriculture  lecture  before  the  societies, 
explaining  the  proper  crop  rotation,  the  benefits  of  chemical  fertil- 
izer, various  farm  economies.  At  the  meetings  the  members  discuss 
all  of  these  farm  questions  in  an  informal  way,  ask  questions  and 
get  the  benefit  of  one  another's  experience  and  through  their  close 
connection  with  the  central  they  are  kept  informed  of  all  new  dis- 
coveries and  developments  anywhere  in  the  agricultural  world.  For 
instance,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  a  few  years  ago  having  devel- 
oped into  one  of  the  greatest  wheat  producing  and  flour  milling  sec- 
tions of  the  world,  the  union  maintains  an  expert  at  Minneapolis  to 
keep  German  farmers  advised  of  progress  and  methods  overseas. 
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In  18  9  0  there  were  537  registered  supply  societies,  in  1901 
1,294  and  in  1912  2,417.  Shares  are  generally  small,  in  more  than 
half  of  the  societies  less  than  $2.50.  More  than  half  of  the  societies 
have  unlimited  liability.  In  the  others  liability  varies  from  1  to  50 
times  the  share  value.  The  Imperial  Federation  recommends  one 
share  for  farmers  owning  less  than  21/2  acres,  two  from  2%  to  5, 
three  from  5  to  71/2  and  so  on.  The  average  membership  is  about 
the  same  as  the  Raiffeisen  banks,  having  increased  steadily  from  78 
in  1892  to  114  in  1912.  The  largest  membership  is  3,095.  Where 
a  store  is  kept  it  is  usually  small  and  the  member  selected  to  manage 
it  opens  it  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  The  average  value  of  goods 
purchased  has  increased  annually  and  is  now  $19  0  per  member  and 
$15,000  per  society.  In  1910  the  societies  of  the  Imperial  Federation 
sold  their  members  fertilizer,  12,269,000  cwt.;  feed,  7,549,000  cwt.; 
seed,  235,831  cwt.,  which  constitutes  four-fifths  of  their  total  sales. 
Per  member  the  average  was  7,300  pounds  fertilizer  and  3,900 
pounds  feed.  Many  societies  require  members  to  make  all  their  agri- 
cultural purchases  through  the  society,  although  this  necessary  rule 
is  not  universal.  Sales  to  non-members,  except  in  certain  instances, 
are  prohibited  by  law.  The  sale  of  agricultural  produce  is. not  gen- 
erally undertaken  by  the  supply  societies.  The  Imperial  Federation 
reports  in  1910  222  societies  selling  grain  and  potatoes  to  the 
amount  of  $15,750,000  and  in  1911  these  sales  reached  $20,000,000.. 

The  advantages  of  cooperation  when  the  local  societies  unite  in 
a  large  federation  is  obvious.  With  over  1,000,000  farmers  to  supply 
through  one  wholesale  purchasing  agency,  lower  prices  are  secured 
than  any  other  purchaser  could  possibly  secure.  Of  potash,  for  in- 
stance, of  which  they  use  10,000  tons  a  month,  they  have  a  five 
years'  contract  at  a  very  low  figure.  In  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
machinery  the  wide  margin  in  selling  costs,  commission,  etc.,  be- 
tween manufacturer  and  farmer  is  wholly  eliminated.  The  average 
expense  of  management  of  the  central  cooperative  societies  is  a  trifie 
over  1  per  cent.  They  earn  15  to  2  0  per  cent  profit  on  paid  up 
capital. 

COOPERATIVE   DAIRYING   VERY   SUCCESSFUL. 

While  cooperative  dairying  has  not  attained  the  relative  impor- 
tance in  Germany  it  has  in  Denmark,  it  ranks  second  to  credit  in 
number  of  societies.  The  first  cooperative  dairy  was  founded  in 
1871  and  the  first  union  in  187  8.  The  number  of  societies  has  in- 
creased from  639  in  1890  to  3,482  in  December,  1912,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  300,000.  There  are  also  about  1,000  cooperative  dairies 
not  registered.  The  total  sales  for  1912  amounted  to  $100,000,000. 
Germany's  very  comprehensive  cooperative  organization,  unequaled 
anywhere,  very  soon  gave  it  first  rank  in  volume  in  cooperative  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  dairy  products  and  perfected  machinery  and 
scientific  methods  in  installation  and  creamery  instruction,  although 
German  authorities  admit  that  German  butter  has  not  yet  equaled 
the  Danish  standard  in  quality.     But  the  inevitable  result  of  coopera-- 
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tion  has  of  course  followed,  a  vast  improvement  in  the  product  as 
well  as  in  the  grade  of  the  cows.  Everywhere  in  Germany  officials 
and  farmers  pointed  out  the  great  value  of  a  cooperative  dairy  to  the 
small  farmer.  In  a  certain  district  in  Pomerania,  for  example,  where 
lands  had  been  farmed  by  seven  different  tenants,  none  of  whom  could 
make  a  living,  a  little  cooperative  dairy  was  established  and  in  1909 
the  farmers  received  $8,250  for  their  milk,  where  previously  there 
had  been  absolutely  no  market. 

Dairying  applies  itself  so  admirably  to  cooperation  that  the 
small  farmer  really  cannot  make  a  success  of  dairying  except  through 
the  cooperative  society.  The  cost  of  purchasing  and  operating  dairy 
machinery  is  prohibitive  to  the  small  farmer.  The  relative  cost  of 
buildings,  machinery,  implements,  fuel,  salt,  all  requirements,  is 
much  less  when  an  hundred  or  several  hundred  are  united.  The 
saving  of  time  and  labor  of  sending  the  milk  to  the  cooperative 
dairy  is  also  important.  The  dairy  product  is  better  and  the  price 
much  better  than  the  individual  can  secure.  With  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  higher  selling  price,  the  profit  of  course  is  greatly  in- 
creased. The  income  is  steady  throughout  the  year,  not  for  a  certain 
period  only,  as  with  other  forms  of  farming.  About  80  per  cent  of 
the  cooperative  dairies  in  Germany  separate  the  cream  and  make 
butter,  returning  the  separated  milk  and  buttermilk.  About  one- 
sixth  of  the  societies  make  cheese  as  well  as  butter,  sell  fresh  milk 
and  fatten  hogs.  This  requires  large  capital  and  more  expensive 
management. 

The  Imperial  Federation  recommends  that  a  share  be  not  less 
than  $250,  to  be  paid  one-tenth  a  year  and  that  10  per  cent  of  the 
profits  go  into  a  reserve  fund  until  the  share  capital  is  paid  up.  They 
require  300  cows  to  establish  a  dairy  and  members  are  required  to 
deliver  all  of  their  milk  beyond  what  is  required  at  home.  Where 
the  farmers  are  small  and  scattered,  they  leave  their  milk  in  cans 
beside  the  road  and  the  dairy  employs  members  to  collect  it.  Pay- 
ment is  made  according  to  butterfat.  Each  member's  milk  is  period- 
ically examined  by  the  Gerber  test  and  regular  alcoholic  tests  are 
made  weekly,  the  price  being  based  on  the  average  of  the  tests  for  a 
month.  If  low  percentages  are  found,  daily  Gerber  tests  are  made. 
Some  of  the  German  experts  recommend  that  the  dairies  also  handle 
eggs  and  poultry,  collecting  them  with  the  milk.  The  average  is 
about  500  or  600  cows  per  society.  The  average  production  of  half 
a  million  cows  in  1909  was  475  gallons,  the  highest,  in  the  Brunswick 
dairies,  602  gallons,  the  lowest,  in  Bavaria,  315  gallons,  and  in  Baden 
297  gallons.  The  average  production  is  about  1,000  cwt.  per  dairy. 
The  price  ranged  from  10  to  2  2  cents  per  gallon  in  1909,  an  average 
of  12  cents,  and  in  1910  12  i/^.  This  is  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
in  seven  years,  due  wholly  to  the  cooperative  dairies.  The  working 
expenses  of  the  societies  average  about  a  cent  a  gallon.  In  the  Bruns- 
wick union  the  cost  was  half  a  cent.  The  average  paid  up  capital  is 
$1,000.  In  1910,  1,962  societies  had  accumulated  $4,500,000  re- 
serve, $2,250  per  society,  $21  per  member. 
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Several  cooperative  dairies  were  visited  in  different  parts  of 
Germany.  At  Yolkerei,  in  the  Rhein  province,  where  Raiffeisen  set 
the  cooperative  ball  a-rolling,  there  is  a  dairy  with  350  members, 
owning  1,200  cows.  Farmers  are  paid  2%  cents  per  quart.  The 
milk  averages  3  i/^  per  cent  butterfat  and  they  handle  2,000  gallons 
daily.  Milk  is  gathered  by  ten  teams,  starting  from  ten  different 
villages  at  6  a.  m.  daily.  The  dairy  receives  35  cents  per  pound  for 
its  daily  output  of  4  00  to  500  pounds  and  cannot  supply  the  demand. 
A  net  profit  of  13  per  cent  was  paid  members  last  year. 

A  small  dairy  at  Stennowitz,  near  Halle,  had  14  members,  with 
2  50  cows.  A  member  is  entitled  to  buy  one  share  for  each  two  cows 
he  milks.  The  output  is  110  pounds  daily.  At  this  time  the  butter 
was  selling  at  34  cents  in  Halle.  During  1912  the  price  ranged 
from  37  to  41  cents.  Each  member  delivers  his  own  milk.  The 
price  paid  for  this  cooperative  butter  is  always  15  per  cent  above  the 
market  for  butter  from  individual  farmers.  The  price  of  a  share  is 
$3.  The  manager  explained  that  his  salary  is  $450  per  year,  free 
butter  and  milk  and  rent  of  three  rooms  above  the  dairy.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  dairy  school  at  Stargardt  in  Posen.  The  government 
provides  that  dairying  must  be  taught  in  one  school  in  every  town. 
Children  must  first  study  practical  operation  in  the  dairy  itself  for 
two  or  three  years  and  at  the  age  of  14  are  admitted  to  the  dairy 
school.  Milk  must  have  a  minimum  of  3  per  cent  butterfat.  All  of 
the  capital  required  except  the  small  share  capital  was  borrowed 
from  the  Raiffeisen  bank.  They  pay  3  %  per  cent  interest  and  2  per 
cent  amortization  on  the  building,  for  which  they  borrowed  $10,000, 
and  10  per  cent  amortization  on  the  machinery  and  2  0  per  cent  on 
the  wagons,  this  higher  percentage  to  protect  the  bank  against  de- 
preciation. 

The  cooperative  dairy  at  Struckhausen  in  Oldenburg  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  world.  It  receives  about  93,000  pounds 
of  milk  daily  and  manufactures  3,000  pounds  of  butter.  The 
skimmed  milk  is  returned  to  the  farmers  to  feed  to  their  calves  and 
pigs.  This  society  was  established  in  1884  by  five  farmers  and 
is  the  oldest  cooperative  dairy  in  the  duchy.  On  the  first  day  it  was 
open  21  farmers  delivered  3,2  00  pounds  of  milk;  in  1912,  800  far- 
mers delivered  20,714,021  pounds.  The  price  pa'd  was  a  trifle  over 
a  cent  a  pound.  They  get  a  pound  of  butter  to  about  31  pounds  of 
milk.  The  average  price  received  for  butter  in  1912  was  34%  cents 
and  the  average  paid  to  members  32.8  cents.  Butterfat  has  steadily 
increased,  reaching  3.04  in  1911  and  3.13  in  1912.  Members  were 
paid  for  milk  during  1912,  $208,783.  The  expenses  were  $22,282, 
amounting  to  less  than  one  pfennig  to  each  kilogram,  as  they  figure 
it,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  to  each  2  1-5  pounds.  The  principal 
items  of  expense  were  salaries,  $4,238;  freight,  $10,250.  The  total 
sales  for  the  year  were  $1,018,014.  The  sum  of  $1,750  was  spent 
on  the  building  and  $6,250  for  apparatus  and  tools. 
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The  articles  of  association  and  rules  prepared  by  the  Central 
union  are  strict.  Members  are  required  to  give  two  years'  notice  of 
intention  to  withdraw;  to  report  the  number  of  cows  kept  and  not 
lo  reduce  this  number;  to  deliver  all  milk  except  that  directly  con- 
sumed; the  quantity  must  be  of  a  certain  minimum  daily  and  if  this 
is  not  reached  the  member  must  pay  a  fine;  if  he  holds  back  any  milk 
or  sells  butter  he  is  fined  $25;  if  he  is  irregular  in  his  daily  delivery 
he  is  fined  daily;  for  delivering  adulterated  milk  the  fine  is  $125. 
The  manager  must  be  a  trained  dairyman.  All  milk  must  be  cooled 
after  milking.  Evening  milk  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  room,  with 
pure  air,  cans  standing  open  in  cold  water.  Different  milkings  must 
not  be  mixed.  Udders  must  be  carefully  cleaned  before  milking. 
There  is  a  fine  of  $250  for  removing  any  cream  or  adding  water  or 
skimmed  milk.  Each  member  of  the  committee  in  turn  must,  with- 
out previous  notice,  take  a  sample  of  the  milk  of  each  member  and 
have  it  tested  by  the  manager  without  letting  him  know  whose  milk 
he  is  testing.  When  a  member's  milk  has  been  tested  four  times  In 
a  month  the  average  of  the  butterfat  is  figured  and  this  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  gallons  is  the  basis  of  payment.  The  committee 
may  prescribe  rules  for  feeding  and  caring  for  cows  and  may  have 
access  to  the  barn  of  any  member  at  any  time.  This  payment  on 
basis  of  butterfat  and  frequent  inspection  of  the  cows  and  barns  by 
the  committee  or  an  expert  hired  by  them,  and  instructions  to  far- 
mers how  and  what  to  feed  and  how  to  care  for  their  stock  generally, 
naturally  results  not  only  in  scientific  feeding  and  care  but  in  a  con- 
stant improvement  of  quality  of  cows  as  well  as  of  milk,  because  it 
pays.  After  milking  the  milk  is  strained  and  cooled  to  5  0  degrees. 
At  the  dairy  it  is  tested  and  its  temperature  taken.  The  Interna- 
tional Dairy  Congress  recommends  a  simple  alcohol  test,  equal  parts 
of  milk  and  of  spirit  with  7  0  per  cent  of  alcohol,  shaken  up  and 
allowed  to  stand.  Milk  so  treated  should  not  become  clotted  or 
coagulate  in  36  hours.  Where  there  is  a  large  business  a  bacteriol- 
ogist is  employed,  which  enables  the  dairy  to  turn  out  special  certi- 
fied milk  for  invalids  or  babies,  for  which  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand. It  is  the  general  practice  to  pasteurize  all  milk,  although 
scientific  authorities  by  no  means  agree  as  to  the  value  of  this. 
German  dairies  pasteurize  at  154  or  15  5  degrees  and  then  cool  down 
first  to  96  and  then  to  371/2. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  society  is  the  aid  anO! 
instruction  of  the  expert  who  inspects  the  cows  and  barns.  He 
teaches  how  to  feed  and  how  to  tend  cattle,  how  to  handle  the  milk, 
what  animals  to  keep  and  what  to  get  rid  of,  how  to  mate  cows, 
what  rotation  to  use  in  crops,  in  short,  a  full  course  of  technical 
agricultural  training  in  its  most  practical  form,  and  this  without 
spending  years  at  an  agricultural  college,  but  receiving  it  right  at 
home,  and  not  theoretical  but  demonstrated  daily  in  result  bringing 
use.  The  American  investigator  is  constantly  impressed  by  the  op- 
portunity given  every  German  farmer  to  acquire  the  best  scientific 
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education  in  agriculture,  the  avidity  with  which  he  seizes  it  and  the 
practical  results.  Quite  as  much  or  more  than  the  dairies  are  the 
milk  control  societies  responsible  for  the  improvement  in  dairy  stock 
and  consequent  better  returns  for  the  farmers.  Starting  in  Switzer- 
land and  Denmark,  Germany  soon  recognized  their  value  and  bor- 
rowed them,  as  has  every  country  in  Europe.  The  manager  of  the 
milk  control  society  visited  at  Oldenburg  explained  that  a  dozen  or 
more  farmers  formed  each  of  these  societies  and  a  government 
officer,  a  graduate  of  a  government  school  for  milk  control,  visited 
the  farm  of  each  member  on  successive  days,  and  as  membership  is 
limited,  each  farm  is  inspected  twice  a  month.  The  officer  measures 
and  samples  the  milk  of  each  cow  and  tests  the  sample  at  the  gov- 
ernment station.  The  feed  and  weight  of  the  cow  is  also  inspected. 
Each  member  keeps  a  herd  book  and  the  results  of  each  inspection 
are  entered,  so  that  the  farmer  has  a  complete  semi-monthly  record 
of  each  cow.  As  it  costs  no  more  to  feed  a  cow  with  a  good  yield 
than  a  poor  cow,  the  result  is  a  constant  betterment  of  the  dairy 
herd,  increase  in  milk  production  and  in  butterfat. 


Chapter    XI. 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  MARKETING  IN  GERMANY. 

Cooperative  (Granaries  Prove  Successful,  Although  Handicapped  by 
Too  Generous  State  Aid — Germans  Neglect  Poultry  Raising  and 
Import  Eggs — Tremendous  Development  of  the  Federation  of 
Cooperative  Societies  —  20,781  Societies,  With  More  Than 
2,000,000  Members  —  Attitude  of  the  Government  Toward 
Cooperation. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  German  farmers  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  making  any  money  on  their  grain.  Grain  was 
hauled  to  town  and  sold  uncleaned  and  ungraded,  generally  to  the 
merchant  whom  the  farmer  owed  for  his  supplies.  The  merchant 
shipped  to  some  large  city.  There  were  too  many  middlemen.  Co- 
operation having  accomplished  so  much  in  other  lines,  the  idea  of 
cooperative  grain  selling  societies  was  agitated;  corn  selling  they  call 
them;  grain  is  corn  in  Europe.  To  prevent  a  monopoly  through  cap- 
italists building  the  necessary  elevators,  the  governments  of  several 
German  states  undertook  to  aid.  Prussia  appropriated  $750,000  in 
1896  and  $500,000  in  1897.  There  were  36  granaries  built  and 
leased  to  cooperative  societies.  The  government  had  been  too  gen- 
erous with  its  aid  for  an  investigation  in  19  04  showed  that  of  the 
3  6  built,  8  stood  empty  and  8  had  been  re-let  after  all  the  apparatus 
and  machinery  had  been  sold.  In  19  07  there  were  but  4  in  operation, 
under  the  original  lease.  The  buildings  had  been  constructed  on  too 
expensive  a  scale  and  most  of  the  societies  gave  them  up  and  rented 
much  less  expensive  premises.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  mistake  of 
the  government,  cooperative  marketing  has  proven  beneficial  to  the 
farmers. 

Of  the  3  6  societies,  13  were  in  Pomerania.  They  have  two 
warehouses  of  3,000  to  4,000  tons,  seven  of  1,500  to  2,000  costing 
$30,000  to  $40,000  each,  and  four  of  700  or  800  tons  costing  about 
$4,000.  The  Pomeranian  Central  Cooperative  Society  paid  $87,500 
for  15  acres  on  the  Oder  and  built  a  granary  costing  $75,000,  whence 
it  exports  to  various  parts  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Great 
Britain  and  Prance.  This  is  the  largest  cooperative  sale  society  and 
probably  tlie  largest  grain  dealer  in  Germany.  In  1911  it  filled  its 
warehouses  forty  times.  In  Bavaria,  the  second  state  in  Germany, 
cooperative  grain  selling  has  been  developed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
small  farmer  far  more  than  in  Prussia.  Nearly  half  the  people, 
3,800,000,  are  farmers  and  the  grain  and  vegetable  crops  in  1912 
total  $343,650,000.  The  farms  are  small,  38  per  cent  under  five 
acres  and  91  per  cent  under  5  0  acres.  The  granaries  are  all  small, 
serving  a  small  area.  The  first  was  built  in  1895  and  there  were  105 
in  1905  and  166  in  1911,  built  at  a  cost  of  $828,450.  The  largest, 
near  Munich,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons,  cost  $80,000.     Most  of 
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them  cost  under  $4,000.     Only  38  are  conducted  by  grain  societies, 
94  by  Raiffeisen  banks  and  the  others  by  other  cooperative  societies. 
The     Bavarian      government     appropriated      $45,885      and     loaned 
$214,745.     The  average  membership  is  50  farmers  to  a  granary.     All 
grain  is  sacked.     In  ten  years  these  cooperative  granaries  increased 
the  total  of    grain    handled    from     6,645,287     pounds    in     1900    to 
21,743,502  pounds  in  1910.     This  is  exclusive  of  the  large  granary 
near  Munich,  which  handled  over  5,000,000  pounds.     Wheat  amouni- 
ed  to   3,262,347   pounds;    barley,   9,375,245;    oats,   8,333,501.     They 
supply  their  members  fertilizer  and  feed  where  there  is  no  coopera- 
tive supply  society.     Dr.  Grabein,  general  secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Federation,  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  testified  that  cooperative 
grain  selling,  in  spite  of  many  failures,  has  improved  the  conditions 
of  sale,   bettered    quality,   made   possible   holding   in   warehouse   for 
better  prices  by  bulking  scattered  supplies,  has  eliminated  the  small 
dealer  and  made  possible  the  best  market  and,  finally,  through  the 
care  of  the  societies  for  better  cultivation,  better  seed,  uniform  qual- 
ity, a  considerable  improvement  in  the  technique  of  production  has 
obtained. 

Germany  produces  practically  all  of  its  own  meat  supply,  import- 
ing only  a  very  small  number  of  Swiss  cattle,  a  few  Austrian  and  a 
limited  amount  of  Russian  pork  and  bacon.  The  consumption  of  pig 
meat  equals  all  other  meats  combined.  Cattle  and  pig  raising  is 
mostly  done  by  small  farmers  and,  as  only  a  sixth  of  agricultural 
land  is  pasture,  cattle  are  stall-fed.  Sheep  have  steadily  decreased. 
Mutton  consumption  is  only  5  per  cent  of  beef  and  4  per  cent  of  pork. 
The  small  holder  finds  a  few  milch  cows  his  most  profitable  invest- 
ment, for  he  produces  most  of  the  feed,  the  cooperative  dairy  is  a 
continuous  source  of  income,  the  cows  are  used  as  draught  animals 
for  plowing  and  hauling  and  the  manure  is  vital  to  his  crops.  Pig 
breeding  is  also  profitable.  Despite  these  favorable  conditions  and 
the  steady  home  market,  it  is  only  of  recent  years  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  cooperative  societies  that  the  small  farmer  has  received 
good  returns.  So  bad  was  his  plight  that  Raiffeisen's  earliest  efforts 
were  directed  to  aiding  the  peasant  in  buying  and  selling  cattle. 
Slaughtering  must  be  done  in  public  slaughter  houses  only,  under 
Prussian  law  and  the  result  was  cattle  markets  in  the  cities,  a  string 
of  middlemen  and  control  of  prices,  so  that,  while  for  twenty  years 
the  price  of  meat  to  the  consumer  has  steadily  advanced,  the  farmer 
received  slight  benefit. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  remedy  was  construction  of  cooperative 
slaughter  houses,  which  proved  a  dismal  failure.  The  present  move- 
ment is  to  eliminate  middlemen  and  bring  producer  and  consumer 
nearer.  A  society  generally  includes  farmers  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles,  who  are  bound  to  sell  only  through  the  society,  which  markets 
a  carload  weekly,  enabling  the  farmer  to  market  each  animal  when 
ready.  The  societies  have  established  centrals  at  Berlin  and  other 
large  cities.      In    1910    there   were    145    such   societies,    with    33,375 
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members,  shares  running  from  25  cents  to  $2.50.  In  1911  the  Prus- 
sian societies  did  a  business  of  $17,225,000,  steadily  increasing  each 
year  from  $6,500,000  in  1906.  There  were  sold  13,330  cattle,  51,800 
calves,  635,000  pigs  and  17,700  sheep.  In  Hannover,  which  leads  in 
cooperation,  there  were  94  societies  in  1911,  with  total  sales  of 
$8,600,000.  The  number  of  societies  and  business  is  increasing  each 
year  and  the  benefit  to  the  farmer  has  been  considerable. 

German  farmers  have  been  slow  to  grasp  the  value  of  the  hen. 
Germany  imports  even  more  eggs  than  England,  averaging  $40,000,- 
000  for  the  last  five  years.  Eggs  were  traded  to  the  local  merchant, 
tne  farmer  realized  little  and  neglected  a  rich  market.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  change  this.  Poultry  societies  were  organized,  to  im- 
prove the  breed  and  induce  better  feeding  and  care.  Then  came  egg 
selling  societies.  These  start  with  a  minimum  guarantee  of  500  eggs 
per  week.  Every  egg  is  stamped  with  the  name,  initial  or  number 
of  the  member  of  the  society.  Many  societies  register  their  brand 
as  a  trade  mark.  Fines  are  exacted  for  all  eggs  rejected.  All  coop- 
erative eggs  are  guaranteed  and  there  is  always  a  good  market.  Some 
societies  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  others  to  retailers  and  others 
to  wholesalers.  It  does  not  require  much  capital  and  shares  are  gen- 
erally from  5  0  cents  to  $5.  Payment  for  eggs  is  made  to  members 
monthly  by  weight.  The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  often  assists  the 
I'ttle  societies  in  finding  customers.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
Hannover,  where  there  are  14  6  egg  societies  connected  with  the  Han- 
nover union,  more  than  in  any  other  province.  In  1910  122  of  these 
societies  sold  27,489,124  eggs  and  paid  their  members  net 
$423,450,  after  paying  all  expenses  and  appropriating  a  considerable 
sum  to  reserve,  which  is  about  19  cents  a  dozen. 

The  oldest  society  in  Hannover,  the  Wettruf  society,  has  35 
members,  a  paid  up  capital  of  $10  and  reserve  of  $1,265.  It  is  an 
unlimited  liability  society.  One  member  does  the  handling,  which 
consists  of  testing  by  lamp,  weighing,  grading,  packing,  loading  and 
keeping  the  accounts.  He  is  paid  21%  cents  per  1,000  eggs  and  is 
held  responsible  for  breakage  from  careless  packing  and  for  bad 
eggs.  The  managers  receive  2  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts.  In  1910 
the  business  amounted  to  $15,225,  average  selling  price  21.6  cents 
per  dozen,  paid  members  19.2,  total  expense,  including  breakage,  .84 
cents  per  dozen.  A  society  was  visited  in  Oldenburg  with  500 
members.  Members  are  fined  25  cents  for  each  poor  egg  and  there 
are  very  few  complaints.  Eggs  were  selling  for  2  cents  and  the 
expense  was  one-eighth  of  a  cent.  The  manager's  percentage  in 
1912  amounted  to  $2  50. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  result  of  this  movement  will  be  a  great 
development  in  poultry  raising  and  ultimately  the  saving  of  the 
$40,000,000  a  year  now  paid  for  imported  eggs. 

Electricity  is  in  general  use  in  rural  Germany  for  motive  power 
on  large  estates  as  well  as  for  light.  Threshing  machines,  cultivators, 
plows  are  driven  by  electricity,  as  well  as  grist  mills,  milk  centrifugal 
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machines  and  other  small  apparatus.  There  are  several  different 
kinds  of  electric  plows  and  they  are  considered  preferable  to  steam 
plows,  of  which  4,000  are  in  use.  On  account  of  the  shortage  of 
farm  labor,  electricity  is  resorted  to  by  the  small  farmers  in  coopera- 
tion wherever  practicable.  The  first  cooperative  electric  society  was 
organized  in  1901;  January  1,  1911,  there  were  340,  three-fourths 
of  them  established  in  the  last  two  years,  with  a  membership  of 
20,000.  Some  of  the  societies  have  their  own  power  stations,  many 
provide  their  own  conducting  installation  but  buy  their  power.  For 
the  latter,  large  capital  is  not  required  and  the  funds  are  generally 
borrowed  from  the  local  Raiffeisen  bank.  In  Pomerania,  the  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  five  zones,  with  a  cooperative  society  and 
central  power  station  in  each,  the  government  furnishing  one-third 
of  the  capital,  the  local  districts  one-third  and  the  land  owners  bene- 
fited one-third  on  the  basis  of  5  0  cents  per  each  five-eighths  of  an 
acre  of  cultivated  land.  The  provincial  government  appropriated 
$1,125,000. 

There  are  many  cooperative  societies  to  buy  and  use  agricul- 
tural machinery  in  common,  the  number  increasing  from  74  in  1901 
to  571  in  1910,  wath  12,441  members.  Of  these  32  were  steam  plow 
societies  and  423  for  threshing  machines.  There  are  four  with 
shares  above  $200,  79  above  $25,  all  the  rest  with  small  shares. 
Money  to  buy  machines  is  generally  borrowed  from  the  cooperative 
bank  and  repaid  by  sinking  fund.     The  average  membership  is  22. 

In  1910  there  were  195  cooperative  distilling  societies,  with 
membership  of  3,632,  to  distill  alcohol  from  potatoes,  the  residue 
mixed  with  hay  making  an  excellent  stock  food  and  developing  a 
very  valuable  fertilizer  because  of  its  high  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Some 
of  the  societies  also  produce  starch.  The  Federation  recommends 
establishing  one  in  every  community  where  there  is  not  a  ready 
market  for  potatoes. 

There  are  4,000  cattle  breeding  societies,  organized  to  improve 
stock  by  providing  blooded  stallions  and  bulls,  keeping  herd  books 
and  giving  the  farmer  scientific  information  of  care  and  feed.  In 
some  provinces  a  blooded  stallion  is  furnished  in  every  district. 

In  general  the  latest  official  returns,  1912,  show  the  following 
registered  cooperative  societies  in  addition  to  those  mentioned:  Vine 
growers,  194;  fruit  growers,  52;  potato  drying,  34;  fruit  and  vege- 
table canneries,  17;  horse  breeding,  100;  pig  and  goat  breeding,  12; 
common  pasture,  66;  water  supply,  122;  land  purchase,  67. 

THE   GREAT   COOPERATIVE   FEDERATION. 

The  natural  tendency  of  cooperation  is  union  of  the  societies 
after  union  of  the  individuals.  In  18  7  3  Herr  William  Haas  organ- 
ized the  Hessian  Union  of  Agricultural  Societies,  with  15  societies 
and  1,070  members.  Other  small  unions  followed  in  different  prov- 
inces and  in  188  3  Herr  Haas  united  them  in  a  central  federation, 
with  nine  unions,  containing  239  societies.  In  1888  credit  societies 
were  admitted  and  in  1889  the  unions  of  Saxony,  Hannover  and  the 
Rhein  province  joined;  in  1891  the  unions  of  Posen  and  of  Saxony, 
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in  18  92  Pomerania,  in  18  9  3  Bavaria,  in  19  03  the  peasant  proprietors' 
unions  of  Westphalia  and  Silesia  and  in  19  03  a  like  union  in  the 
Rhein  province  with  over  5  00  societies.  The  organization  now  cover- 
ing the  empire,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Imperial  Federation 
and  in  1905  the  12  unions  of  Raiffeisen  societies  joined,  so  that  this 
federation  now  comprised  8  3  per  cent  of  all  the  registered  agricul- 
tural cooperative  societies  in  Germany,  remaining  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Herr  Haas  until  his  death  last  year.  Starting  with  nine 
unions,  including  about  200  societies,  in  1883,  it  had  26  unions,  with 
7,137  societies,  in  1900  and  41  unions,  with  20,781  societies,  on  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1913.  Of  these  75  are  centrals,  13,736  credit  societies, 
2,298  supply  and  sale,  2,201  dairies  and  2,471  other  societies.  This 
is  a  tremendous  development. 

These  societies  have  over  2,000,000  members.  The  Federation 
publishes  a  monthly  and  semi-monthly  agricultural  magazine  and 
year  book.  For  ten  years  it  has  maintained  a  school  to  g've  thorough 
instruction  to  persons  intending  to  seek  employment  in  agricultural 
education  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  all  departments  of  rural 
cooperation,  and  every  kind  of  society.  The  graduates  are  thoroughly 
trained  and  find  positions  in  affiliated  unions  readily.  There  were  23 
students  attending  from  21  to  3  3  years  of  age,  all  but  three  having 
good  positions  awaiting  them.  Advanced  courses  are  also  given  for 
officials. 

The  Federation  audits  the  affiliated  centrals,  prepares  plans  and 
estimates  for  granaries,  electric  plants,  all  work  on  farm  properties, 
and  centralizes  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  implements  by  the 
unions.  In  connection  with  the  German  Agricultural  Society  and 
the  Agrarian  League,  it  formed  in  1911  the  Agricultural  Fertilizer 
Purchasing  Company,  which  contracts  with  the  potash  syndicate  for 
the  purchase  of  this  vital  necessity  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  farmers  of  Germany.  It  has  provided  a  fund  for  employes  of  all 
cooperative  societies  for  insurance  against  unemployment  or  illness, 
for  their  widows  and  orphans  and  for  old  age  and  invalidity.  In 
connection  with  this  fund  it  operates  two  large  summer  hotels, 
where  all  cooperative  employes  may  find  rest  at  low  rates. 

Its  income  comes  from  an  annual  assessment  of  $50  upon  each 
union,  an  additional  fee  of  5  0  cents  for  each  society,  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  turnover  of  the  union  banks.  It  receives  an  annual  grant 
from  the  imperial  treasury  for  educational  purposes.  Its  central 
supply  society  purchases  over  $60,000,000  of  implements  for  mem- 
bers and  markets  $30,000,000  of  products,  principally  grain. 

An  attempt  to  unite  the  cooperative  societies  of  the  world  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  at  London  in  1895  of  the  International 
Cooperative  Alliance,  which  both  the  Imperial  Federation  and  Raif- 
feisen Federation  joined,  but,  with  the  Austrian  Federations,  with- 
drew when  the  congress  of  1904  at  Budapest  decided  against  state 
aid  for  cooperation.  In  1907,  again  under  the  leadership  of  Herr 
Haas,  the  International  League  of  Agricultural  Cooperative  Societies 
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was  organized,  of  which  at  present  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Russia,  Italy,  Denmarli,  Holland,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Servia,  Fin- 
land and  Japan  are  members. 

In  Germany  as  elsewhere  the  birth  of  cooperation  was  looked 
upon  by  the  government  with  suspicion  and  hostility.  In  1859  the 
Saxon  government  forbade  the  meeting  of  Schulze-Delitzsch  societies 
called  by  him  at  Dresden  and  in  18  67  a  motion  for  the  state  to 
endow  a  state  cooperative  bank  was  denounced  in  Prussia  as  com- 
munistic. But  the  wonderful  results  accomplished  by  self  help  under 
Raiffeisen  and  Schulze-Delitzsch  revolutionized  this  attitude  and  in 
1865  the  Prussian  government  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  best  method  of  promoting  self  help  cooperative  societies.  After 
Raiffeisen  established  his  union  at  Neuwied  in  18  7  7,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia made  a  contribution  from  his  own  purse  to  aid.  Later  Bismarck 
secured  from  the  king  a  grant  for  a  cooperative  society  in  Silesia. 
Until  thirty  years  ago  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  societies  largely  outnum- 
bered the  Raiffeisen  societies,  2  0  to  1  in  187  2,  and  following  their 
leader's  teaching,  they  bitterly  opposed  state  aid  in  any  form  and 
maintain  that  attitude  today.  They  are  on  record  by  resolution  de- 
claring that  all  efforts  of  government  aid  to  promote  self  help  cooper- 
ative societies  should  be  opposed  as  harmful.  The  Raiffeisen  societies, 
which  owed  their  origin  to  charity,  did  not  object  to  the  small  meas- 
ure of  state  aid  offered  them. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  188  9  providing  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  cooperative  societies  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government 
to  approve  the  cooperative  movement.  While  there  were  small  con- 
tributions toward  propaganda  and  in  some  cases  toward  founding 
societies,  government  aid  has  been  largely  moral.  Government  offi- 
cials were  urged  to  promote  cooperation  and,  as  officialdom  touches 
every  hamlet  in  Germany  and  includes  even  the  village  school  teach- 
ers, this  influence  was  coextensive  with  the  empire.  Direct  financial 
aid  has  been  given  to  some  extent  by  the  Prussian  government,  by 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg  and  Baden.  The  principal  appropriations  made 
by  Prussia  have  been  noted:  $18,750,000  to  capitalize  the  Prussian 
Central  Cooperative  Bank,  $1,250,000  for  granaries  and  a  loan  of 
$400,000  at  3%  per  cent  and  1  per  cent  amortization  to  the  Central 
Cattle  Selling  Society.  About  $2,500  is  appropriated  annually  to 
the  Imperial  Federation  for  education  work.  The  provincial  govern- 
ments contribute  to  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture. 

The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  has  made  small  advances  to  the 
National  Cooperative  Union,  loaned  the  Central  Loan  Bank  about 
$2,000,000  at  3  per  cent  and  the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank 
$1,250,000,  loaned  $212,825  at  2  per  cent  for  granaries  and  contrib- 
utes $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year  to  various  cooperative  enterprises. 
The  grand  duchy  of  Baden  contributes  $2,400  a  year  to  the -Credit 
Union  and  allows  a  credit  of  $375,000  at  3  per  cent  to  the  local  so- 
cieities.  The  Union  of  Distributive  Societies  receives  about  $2,000 
and  a  credit  of  $150,000  at  3  per  cent.     The  state  also  gives  small 
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aid  to  societies  for  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery  and  gives 
special  low  freight  rates  on  state  railways.  The  16  instructors  at 
the  agricultural  schools  are  employed  by  the  state  during  the  summer 
vacation  to  visit  the  farms  and  instruct  the  farmers  and  promote 
cooperation.  The  first  credit  society  in  Baden  was  established  by 
one  of  these  instructors  in  1873.  The  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  has 
strongly  supported  cooperation,  aiding  in  organizing  the  first  credit 
societies  and  loaning  their  central  bank  $250,000  at  3  per  cent.  The 
state  appropriates  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  the  Agricultural 
Union  and  makes  small  grants  to  the  granaries  and  other  societies. 
The  kingdom  of  Saxony  grants  $3,000  a  year  to  the  Union  and  a 
credit  of  $750,000  at  the  state  bank.  The  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  and 
the  government  of  Alsace-Lorraine  give  similar  aid. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Germany  has  a  law  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting stock  exchange  gambling  in  food  products  in  dealing  in 
futures. 

Great  economy  in  transportation  is  enjoyed  by  the  German  grain 
grower.  From  Saxony,  which  borders  Austria,  wheat  is  transported 
in  tank  boats  clear  across  Germany  to  Hamburg,  the  seaport,  about 
200  miles,  for  less  than  half  a  cent  a  bushel,  while  from  Eastern 
Washington  to  the  ocean,  a  distance  of  about  50  per  cent  greater, 
the  cost  is  twenty  times  as  great.  This  points  to  the  need  of  opening 
the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers  to  the  sea.  Germany  has  a  network 
of  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  13,486  miles  in  her  area  of  208,700 
square  miles,  and  from  practically  any  part  of  the  interior,  grain  can 
be  towed  to  the  sea  for  not  over  a  cent  and  a  half  a  bushel. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  information  noted  of 
Germany  which  cannot  be  transcribed  for  lack  of  space.  An  investi- 
gation of  German  methods  from  elementary  agricultural  education  to 
the  child  through  all  forms  of  agricultural  and  cooperative  organiza- 
tion which  have  been  touched  upon  here  is  a  liberal  education  to  an 
American  who  realizes  the  profound  truth  that  permanent  substantial 
prosperity  in  America  depends  upon  a  foundation  of  prosperous  agri- 
culture and  a  happy,  contented  rural  civilization. 


Chapter  XII. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  ITALY. 

Cooperative  Organization  Has  Brought  Prosperity  to  Farmers  in 
Recent  Years — Crop-Sharing  System — Development  of  Coopera- 
tion— Cooperative  Dairying — The  Agricultui'al  Family — Cooper- 
ative Societies  Number  5,163,  With  986,353  Members  and 
$25,439,112  Paid  Up  Capital. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  has  an  area  of  110,646  square  miles,  a  little 
more  than  half  as  large  again  as  the  state  of  Washington,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  34,000,000.  It  has  8,300  miles  of  railroad;  there  are 
5,95  6.07  miles  in  Washington.  Italy  is  divided  geographically  into 
three  sections:  the  north,  the  center  and  the  south — the  mountains, 
the  hills  and  the  plains.  Farming  and  living  conditions  are  as  differ- 
ent in  these  sections  as  if  they  were  foreign  nations,  each  to  the  other. 
On  the  Alps  and  Apennines  is  a  scattered  population,  living  mostly 
on  the  products  of  their  pasture  lands,  forage  crops,  and  of  their 
forests.  In  the  hills  there  are  fertile  lands,  with  many  vineyards, 
a  denser  and  more  prosperous  population.  The  land  is  very  largely 
held  by  tenants  on  a  crop  sharing  system.  On  the  great  plains  of 
Lombardy  and  Apulia  the  land  is  almost  all  in  large  estates,  with 
the  principal  crop  cereals.  In  the  north  there  is  severe  winter,  in 
the  south,  land  arid  and  wooded,  and  practically  no  winter  south  of 
Rome.  There  are  large  and  small  land  owners  and  many  tenants. 
In  central  and  southern  Italy  there  is  intensive  farming  on  large 
estates.  The  work  is  done  by  peasants,  holding  land  on  long  leases 
or  on  a  crop  sharing  system,  or  by  other  peasants  who  are  homeless 
laborers,  traveling  to  seek  farm  labor  wherever  they  can  find  it. 
Conditions  among  these  peasants  have  improved  greatly  in  the 
present  generation,  due  to  the  introduction  of  scientific  methods  of 
farming.  In  Sicily,  for  example,  where  wages  were  19  cents  a  day 
a  dozen  years  ago,  they  are  now  60  cents  to  $1.50.  Scientific  farm- 
ing, cooperation  and  cooperative  credit  have  practically  put  an  end 
to  destitution  among  farm  workers  and  rural  organization  has  devel- 
oped rapidly. 

In  Italy,  as  generally  on  the  continent,  farmers  and  farm  labor- 
ers live  in  villages  and  go  out  each  morning,  frequently  some  dis- 
tance, to  till  their  fields,  not  as  in  America,  each  residing  on  his  own 
farm.  The  owners  of  large  estates  live  in  Naples  or  Rome  or  per- 
haps in  Paris,  while  the  small  owners,  the  tenants  and  the  laborers 
live  in  the  farm  villages.  Some  of  these  farm  villages  are  as  large 
as  American  cities.  There  are  in  Sicily  farm  villages  with  a  popu- 
lation of  40,000  consisting  entirely  of  farm  laborers.  Land  values 
vary  tremendously  on  account  of  the  different  conditions  in  different 
sections.  There  is  some  poor  land  that  sells  at  $16  per  acre;  land 
in  the  mountainous  district,  growing  forage  crops,   held  at   $1,300 
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per  acre;  some  of  the  irrigated  land  at  about  the  same  figure,  while 
in  the  south  there  is  land  in  oranges  and  lemons  and  other  citrus 
fruits  valued  at  $3,200  per  acre  and  paying  returns  on  this  basis. 
There  are  holdings  all  the  way  from  2  to  12,000  acres.  Generally 
farm  labor  is  paid  from  40  to  6  0  cents  a  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
In  the  vineyards  and  orange  and  lemon  groves,  however,  where 
there  is  ordinarily  100  days  of  labor  in  a  year  for  oranges  and  200 
for  lemons,  men  are  paid  from  60  cents  to  $1.50  per  day  and 
women  from  30  to  8  0  cents.  Ten  years  ago  men  were  paid  30  to  40 
cents  a  day.  The  increase  is  due  to  cooperative  organizations,  which 
have  brought  prosperity  to  the  farmers  and  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease in  wages  to  the  laborer.  Except  on  a  few  large  estates, 
where  houses  are  provided,  farm  laborers  and  small  farmers  live  in 
the  farm  villages. 

The  crop  sharing  system  of  land  holding  is  known  as  the 
metayer  system.  In  Tuscany  most  of  the  land  is  thus  held.  An 
estate  is  divided  into  from  3  to  60  farms,  of  7  or  8  up  to  5  0  acres 
each.  The  owner  provides  the  houses,  stables,  implements,  live 
stock,  feed,  in  short,  the  plant  and  working  capital;  the  farming 
family  with  whom  the  contract  is  made  provides  all  of  the  labor; 
running  expenses,  such  as  seed,  fertilizer,  etc.,  are  equally  divided; 
the  returns  from  crops  are  equally  divided.  The  contract  is  for  a 
year,  but  generally  holds  from  year  to  year,  and  some  families  have 
worked  the  same  land  for  three  or  four  generations.  This  makes  a 
real  bond  of  partnership  between  a  land  owner  and  farm  worker, 
relieves  the  owner  of  hunting  for  help  at  certain  seasons  and  getting 
rid  of  it  at  others,  provides  the  worker  who  has  neither  money  nor 
credit  with  land  and  working  capital  and  produces  a  spirit  of  amity 
and  content.  Where  this  system  is  in  vogue  there  is  practically  no 
hired  labor,  each  family  holding  only  so  much  land  as  it  can  profit- 
ably cultivate.  The  farming  is  of  course  intensive,  small  patches  of 
various  crops  with  rotation  providing  profitable  occupation  the  year 
round.  Wheat,  beans  and  leguminous  forage  crops  are  grown  among 
the  fruit  trees  and  vine-supporting  trees.  The  farm  buildings  pro- 
vided by  the  owner  are  of  stone  with  tiled  roof,  generally  a  two- 
story  house  of  six  rooms,  stable  adjoining,  with  a  pair  of  oxen,  cows, 
sheep,  pigs  and  chickens,  and  a  walled  courtyard  where  forage  is 
stacked,  firewood  piled  and  farm  implements  stored.  Here,  as  in  a 
great  many  places  on  the  continent,  the  cows  are  kept  stabled  nearly 
all  ofthe  time  and  fed  green  forage.  Women  work  in  the  fields  with 
the  men  as  well  as  do  the  housework  and  attend  to  the  silk  worms. 
Because  of  the  content  inspired  by  having  land  of  their  own  under  the 
metayer  system,  there  is  little  emigration,  and  wages  are  low.  Where 
owners  cannot  find  good  tenants  and  are  forced  to  farm  their  own 
lands,  labor  is  40  to  60  cents  a  day  for  men  and,  in  the  harvest, 
sometimes  as  high  as  8  0  cents,  and  about  half  that  for  women. 

Ten  miles  east  of  Rome  a  visit  of  inspection  was  made  to  the 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Crazioli,  2,470  acres,  valued  at  $200  per  acre. 
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and  rented  at  $6.40  per  acre  per  year,  3  1-5  per  cent.  Cattle,  pigs 
and  sheep  are  the  principal  products  and  the  crops  are  cereals, 
mangolds  and  other  feed.  Wages  are  5  0  cents  and,  in  harvest,  80. 
From  October  15th  to  March  15th  the  lessees  sublet  their  meadow 
and  pasture  land  to  shepherds  from  the  hills  at  $5  per  acre.  Hay  is 
figured  at  $12  per  ton  in  the  stack.  The  cost  of  chemical  fertilizer 
is  $6.26  per  acre  and  it  is  definitely  demonstrated  that  it  increases 
the  yield  of  mixed  hay  47  per  cent  and  of  alfalfa  50  per  cent. 

A  visit  to  Pontecervo,  about  60  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  showed 
cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wine,  olives,  hay,  fruit  and  vegetables  the 
staples.  Prices  were  high:  corn,  $1.30  per  bushel;  wheat,  $1.35; 
oats,  60  cents;  wool,  30  cents  per  pound;  oxen  weighing  1,500 
pounds,  $300  per  pair;  dressed  beef,  16  cents;  olive  oil,  34  cents  per 
quart;  wine,  8  cents  per  quart. 

These  references  are  to  central  Italy.  Lombardy  is  the  northern 
district.  In  Milan  there  are  400,000  acres  under  cultivation.  This 
is  a  gravel  prairie,  not  unlike  some  portions  of  Washington,  with 
a  magnificent  irrigation  system,  and  caerfully  cultivated  to  a  .very 
high  degree  of  productivity.  The  oldest  canal  has  been  in  use  700 
years.  There  are  farms  as  large  as  500  acres.  The  rotation  em- 
ployed is  chemical  fertiMzer — that  is  always  the  first  step  toward 
raising  a  crop  in  Europe — wheat,  clover  for  two  or  three  years,  then 
the  field  is  plowed  and  rice  for  two  years,  then  Indian  corn,  then 
wheat  again,  making  a  six  or  seven  years  rotation.  There  is  one  cow 
to  every  two-and-a-half  acres  and  much  forage  crop.  Milk  averages 
8  00  to  900  gallons  per  cow  per  year,  used  chiefly  for  butter  and 
cheese.  Rice  averages  about  4,500  pounds  to  the  acre,  corn  about 
the  same,  wheat  about  2,500  pounds,  forage  crops  about  9,000 
pounds.  Some  fields  yield  14,000  tons  of  hay.  In  the  unirrigated 
northern  section  the  farms  are  in  small  holdings  of  about  five  acres 
each.  They  use  a  four-year  rotation — chemical,  wheat,  clover, 
wheat,  Indian  corn.  Every  farmer  raises  from  30  to  4  0  grams  of 
silk  worm  eggs,  getting  about  $30  of  silk  per  ounce  of  eggs.  There 
are  two  or  three  milch  cows  on  each  farm  and  the  calves  are  fat- 
tened and  sold  in  the  Milan  market.  The  government  imposes  a  tax 
of  4  0  cents  on  each  calf  and  devotes  this  money  to  improving  the 
breed  of  livestock.  Milk  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  with  less  than 
21/2  per  cent  of  butterfat.  Wheat  sells  at  $5  to  $6  per  quintal  (220^^ 
pounds),  corn  at  $4.50  to  $6;  potatoes  at  $1.60;  hay  varies  a  good 
deal,  but  sold  at  about  $20  a  ton  at  this  time. 

In  Piedmont,  which  lies  betwen  Lombardy  and  France,  the  farms 
range  from  2  i/^  to  2  5  acres  in  the  mountain  district  and  from  7  5  to 
500  on  the  plains.  There  are  a  few  very  large  estates  farmed  by 
tenants  in  small  tracts.  Many  farmers  cultivate  vineyards  and 
orchards  and  devote  the  rest  of  their  time  to  raising  hay  and  grain 
to  feed  the  flocks  which  the  shepherds  drive  down  from  the  moun- 
tains for  winter.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  dairying,  the  farmers  are 
prosperous  and  labor  is  as  high  as  60  cents  to  $1  a  day.     Prices  in 
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May,  1913,  were:  Wheat,  $1.54  to  $1.62;  oats,  57  to  70  cents;  hay, 
$18  per  ton;  dressed  beef,  15  cents;  lamb,  16  cents;  spring  chickens, 
64  cents  per  pair;  eggs,  18  cents;  butter,  25  to  30  cents.  The  pro- 
ductivity is  high,  due  to  chemical  and  crop  rotation. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  COOPERATION. 

Professor  Bordiga,  of  the  Royal  High  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Economics  at  Naples,  declared  to  the  Commission  that 
the  first  rural  associations  in  the  world  were  established  in  Italy, 
in  Lombardy,  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  ago,  when  land  owners 
combined  to  reclaim  land  and  to  provide  irrigation.  There  were 
cooperative  associations  for  dairying  in  the  north  as  long  ago  as 
the  fourteenth  century  and  a  cooperative  association  for  the  pur- 
chase of  silkworms  in  Friul  in  1855.  There  was  no  organized  move- 
ment, however,  until  the  present  generation.  The  oldest  form  of 
agricultural  organization  was  the  agricultural  assembly,  an  educa- 
tional body  designed  to  introduce  technical  improvements  in  farm- 
ing. Along  in  the  eighties  cooperative  buying  and  selling  associa- 
tions began  to  come  into  existence  but  when  the  first  federation  was 
formed  at  Piacenza  in  18  92  there  were  only  18  such  societies;  that 
federation  now  has  7  00.  Organization  and  development  have  been 
very  rapid,  due  to  some  extent  to  the  valuable  assistance  given  all 
of  the  cooperative  associations,  including  those  for  credit,  by  the 
great  savings  banks. 

These  associations  are  limited  liability  societies,  organized 
under  special  legislation  enacted  in  1884.  Shares  vary  from  $2  to 
$10,  with  a  legal  maximum  of  $20,  and  the  maximum  holding  of 
any  member  limited  to  $1,000.  Shares  are  not  negotiable  nor  trans- 
ferable. A  few  of  these  associations  have  unlimited  liability.  Their 
main  purpose  is  the  collective  purchase  of  agricultural  necessities, 
fertilizer,  machinery,  seed,  implements,  etc.  They  also  extend  their 
members  credit,  accepting  promissory  notes  in  partial  payment  for 
purchases  and  discounting  these  notes  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
association  at  cooperative  banks  or  savings  banks.  There  are  1,500 
of  these  associations,  some  small,  serving  a  small  area,  and  others 
covering  a  wide  territory  and  doing  business  up  to  $600,000  a  year. 
In  Sicily  the  cooperative  credit  societies  or  banks  take  the  place  of 
these  supply  societies.  There  are  also  agricultural  unions  serving 
the  same  purpose  but  admitting  only  Catholics.  The  first  federa- 
tion, that  of  Piacenza  above  referred  to,  has  700  associations,  with 
135,000  members,  and  a  capital  and  reserve  of  nearly  $3,000,000. 
It  does  a  business  in  fertilizers,  machinery,  seeds  and  other  farm 
requirements,  of  $20,000,000  a  year.  Membership  in  these  associa- 
tions ranges  from  20  to  2  00  or  300.  The  total  membership  is  about 
250,000,  which  is  about  an  eighth  of  the  agricultural  families  of 
Italy.  Prior  to  the  organization  of  these  associations  there  was  a 
combination  among  dealers  and  prices  have  been  very  greatly  reduced 
through  cooperative  buying.     Farm  machinery  is  bought  extensively 
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from  the  United  States.  The  supply  associations  are  the  largest  of 
the  cooperative  associations,  much  larger  than  the  marketing  asso- 
ciations. If  their  capital  is  less  than  $6,000  they  are  exempt  from 
taxation  the  first  year;  if  less  than  $2,000,  the  first  ten  years. 

The  Agricultural  Cooperative  Society  of  Cremona  will  illustrate 
these  organizations.  It  has  a  membership  of  1,600  and  supplies  its 
members  with  seed,  fertilizer,  machinery,  cattle  and  spraying  mate- 
rial. Annual  sales  are  $700,000.  The  cooperative  bank  allows  this 
society  an  open  account  credit  of  $250,000  at  4  i/^  per  cent,  a  lower 
rate  than  charged  individuals,  taking  as  security  notes  given  by  the 
members  to  the  society  for  their  purchases  and  indorsed  by  the 
society.  The  society  also  markets  the  products  of  its  members,  ex- 
porting cheese,  for  example,  to  America. 

Another  society  visited  is  the  Society  of  Bergamo,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  1,087.  Each  member  files  an  estimate  of  all  agricultural 
requirements  for  a  year  and  a  note  for  this  amount.  The  society 
buys  in  bulk  sufficient  to  meet  all  these  requirements,  borrowing 
the  money  from  the  cooperative  bank  and  giving  the  indorsed  notes 
of  its  members  as  security.  The  society  also  has  a  credit  of  $30,000 
at  the  bank  upon  its  liability,  without  security.  In  marketing,  the 
president  stated  that  when  prices  were  good  they  sold  in  the  neigh- 
borhood but  if  not  good  they  exported  their  products,  principally 
cucumbers  and  potatoes,  realizing  at  wholesale  40  to  60  cents  more 
for  potatoes  than  individual  farmers  could  get  locally.  Instead  of 
allowing  merchants  to  take  advantage  of  the  farmer's  necessity  by 
buying  his  produce  at  a  low  price  and  holding  it  until  the  advance 
comes,  the  society  takes  all  the  members  have  to  offer  and  carries 
it  if  necessary,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  advance.  The  farmer 
is  protected  from  the  speculator,  the  president  explained,  the 
middleman  is  eliminated  and  sales  are  made  practically  direct  to  the 
consumer,  who  prefers  this  method   because  he  gets  fresher  products. 

These  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  volume  of  business 
done  by  the  most  important  of  these  supply  societies  annually: 
Rural  Cooperative  Syndicate  of  Milan,  $8  00,000;  Parma  Agricul- 
tural Cooperative  Association,  $800,000;  Association  of  Cremona, 
$700,000;  Piacenza  Rural  Cooperative  Association,  $800,000;  Asso- 
ciations of  Nevara  and  Turin,  $400,000;  Rural  Syndicate  of  Padua, 
$250,000;  Siena  Agricultural  Association,  $450,000;  Florence  Agri- 
cultural Association,  $400,000. 

COOPERATIVE  DAIRYING  IN  ITALY. 

Dairying  in  Italy  as  elsewhere  lends  itself  admirably  to  cooper- 
ative methods.  In  fact  there  have  been  cooperative  dairies  in  crude 
form  for  five  or  six  hundred  years.  There  are  three  systems.  The 
oldest  and  most  primitive,  known  as  the  "turno  familiare,"  works 
the  milk  of  all  of  the  members  in  the  dairy  of  each  member  in  turn, 
each  member  selling  his  product  on  his  own  account.  Under  the 
second  system,  the  farmers  rent  a  dairy  building  in  common  and  hire 
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a  head  dairyman,  to  whom  all  of  the  milk  is  delivered,  but  each 
sells  his  own  butter  and  cheese.  These  forms  are  relics  of  past 
ages  and  are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  the  modern  methods,  where 
the  members  bring  their  milk  to  a  common  dairy,  where  it  is  worked 
and  sold  on  account  of  all.  There  were  in  1910  1,035  cooperative 
dairies  in  Italy,  526  of  them  in  Venetia,  180  in  Piedmont,  221  in 
Lombardy,  94  in  Emilia  and  14  scattered.  What  some  of  its  mem- 
bers claim  to  be  the  largest  cooperative  dairy  in  the  world — a  much 
larger  one  was  visited  in  Austria  —  is  at  Soresina  near  Cremona, 
working  daily  93,000  pounds  of  milk.  The  farms  supplying  this 
dairy  are  large  and  the  dairy  herds  are  large  but  ordinarily  each 
farmer  has  two  or  three  cows  and  there  will  be  100  to  15  0  to  each 
dairy.  They  average  two  cows  to  each  five  acres.  These  dairies 
sell  cheese  and  butter,  very  rarely  milk.  Farmers  are  paid  by 
weight,  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  weekly  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  after  a  certain  per  c6nt  has  been  set  aside  for  reserve, 
the  profits  are  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  milk  each 
of  the  members  has  supplied.  The  price  of  milk  varies  a  great  deal, 
but  at  this  time  members  are  getting  about  a  cent  and  three-qviarters 
a  pound  and  farmers  in  the  same  district  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
society  and  sold  to  private  parties  were  getting  a  cent  and  a  quarter. 

Cooperative  dairies  of  course  have  provided  a  market  for  much 
milk  previously  unsalable.  There  is  no  distinction  in  price  based 
on  butterfat,  the  explanation  being  that  the  cows  are  all  of  the 
same  breed,  fed  on  the  same  pasture  and  the  milk  therefore  homo- 
geneous. In  the  Alpine  districts  cows  are  used  exclusively  for  dairy 
purposes,  but  elsewhere  they  are  used  also  for  farm  work.  They 
plow  quite  as  much  with  cows  as  with  oxen  on  the  continent.  It  is 
not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  a  woman  harnessed  with  a  cow  to  plow. 
The  average  production  of  milk  is  8  00  to  900  gallons.  There  have 
been  some  unsuccessful  attempts  at  cooperative  selling  of  milk  by 
delivery  in  the  cities  and  a  few  successful.  Our  advocates  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  may  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  city  of 
Aquila,  50  or  60  miles  northeast  of  Rome,  has  begun  the  municipal 
sale  of  milk,  supplied  by  cooperative  cattle  insurance  societies. 

The  large  cooperative  dairy  visited  at  Soresina,  above  referred 
to,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  system.  There  are  160  mem- 
bers, controlling  4,000  cows.  Members  are  of  two  classes — land- 
owners, who  pledge  their  milk  for  thirty  years;  tenants  who  pledge 
all  of  their  milk  during  their  leasehold.  The  society  was  organized 
in  1900  with  shares  at  $10  each  and  in  eight  years  had  accumulated 
a  reserve  greater  than  the  capital.  Each  member  is  given  a  number 
and  under  this  number  his  record  is  entered  daily  in  a  register. 
Each  member's  milk  is  weighed,  a  sample  drawn  off  and  measured 
in  a  small  measuring  tube  and  a  daily  analysis  made  both  as  to  fat 
contents  and  purity.  All  cans  are  washed  and  sterilized.  The  milk 
is  poured  into  copper  kettles  heated  by  steam  and  is  made  into 
Roman  cheese  for  export  to  America.     After  the  cheese  is  formed. 
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the  milk  is  drawn  by  suction  into  a  reservoir,  where  it  is  pumped 
into  a  strainer.  Tlie  cheese  goes  into  the  magazines  for  salting  and 
is  kept  four  months  at  a  temperature  of  14  degrees  Centigrade  for 
curing  and  seasoning.  Then  it  is  stored  at  a  temperature  of  15 
degrees  and  is  ready  for  market  in  a  year.  It  was  formerly  made 
exclusively  of  sheep's  milk,  but  is  now  made  of  cow's  milk  inocu- 
lated with  special  ferments  derived  from  sheep's  milk.  No  coloring 
is  used.  In  extracting  milk  sugar  the  casein  is  separated  by  centri- 
fugal action,  dried  and  ground  and  sold  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses. The  whey  passes  through  six  filters  for  clarifying  and  is 
then  concentrated  and  condensed. 

There  are  150  employes  in  the  butter  department.     A  veterina- 
rian is  employed  who  inspects  all  stables,    tests  the  cows    and    sets 
aside  any  that  are  not  in  perfect  health.     The  minimum  fat  content 
is  3  per  cent.     The  butter  sells  at  wholesale  at  27   to  30  cents  per 
pound.     The  per  cent  of  butter  to  buttermilk  is  1  per  cent  and  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk  is  about  1-1-5  per  cent.     Monthly 
the  members  are  paid  about  a  cent  a  pound  for  milk  and  profits  are 
divided  at  the  end  of  the  year.     Cows  average  about  790  gallons,  or 
6,600  pounds  a  year.     The  province  regulates  breeding  and  impor- 
tation of  bulls.     The  breed  universally  kept  is  brown  Swiss.     Cows 
are  kept  in  the  stables  except  before  calving,  when  they  are  sent  to 
the  mountains.     The  dairy  has  materially  increased  the  production 
of  milk  as  well  as  returns  to  members.     Two-thirds  of  the  farmers 
are  members.      The  members  have  received  back  their  original  in- 
vestment in   dividends.      A  member  owns  one   share   for  each   cow, 
dividends    being    paid    in    proportion    to    milk  "supplied.      The    $10 
shares  are  now  held  at  $34.     A  member  ceasing  to  supply  milk  must 
sell  his  shares  to  the  society,  so  that  only  milk  producers  can  be 
members.      The   principal   profit   is  on   cheese.      On   milk   sugar  the 
profit  rarely  exceeds  the  cost  of   production.      The  selling  price  of 
cheese  varies,  according  to  quality,  from  14  to  24  cents  per  pound. 
In  the  dozen  years  it  has  been  in  operation  the  creamery  has  so  im- 
proved conditions  for  the  farmers  that  the  price  of  land  has  doubled. 
When  the  society  started  land  rents  were  $11  an  acre,  now  they  are 
$22.      To  insure  good  milk,  absolute  cleanliness  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions  are   enforced    in   the   stables     and   members     are     required   to 
sprinkle  lime  regularly.     There  are  very  heavy  fines  for  poor  milk. 
The  society  furnished  each   member  a    filtering    and    refrigerating 
apparatus  and  requires  that  milk  be  strained  as  soon  as  drawn  and 
cooled  to  a  temperature  of  14  degrees  Centigrade.    The  best  calves 
are  kept  for  milk  production;  others  are  sold  to  the  butcher  at  the 
age  of  a  month.     Nearly  half  of  the  cows  are  imported  from  Switz- 
erland.    These  are  valued  at  $140  to  $160.     The  society  has  estab- 
lished a  cooperative  pharmacy  for  veterinary  service  and  disinfecting 
and  for  the  general  service  of  the  members.      It  carries  a  general 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  remedies.      When  sales    are    made    to    non- 
members  a  profit  is  charged  and  the  money  placed   in  a  fund  for 
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relief  of  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood.  Tlie  dairy  works  nearly 
fifty  tons  of  milk  daily,  makes  3,000  pounds  of  butter  daily  and  an 
annual  production  of  $600,000  of  cheese.  There  are  25  0  cooper- 
ative dairies  affiliated  with  the  National  Union,  with  headquarters 
at  Piacenza,  with  more  than  14,000  members  in  1912  and  working 
annually  4  9,000  tons  of  milk. 

Cooperation  in  the  silkworm  industry,  as  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances in  Europe,  sprang  from  necessity.  The  industry  was  in 
great  danger.  The  farmers  came  together,  organized  and  sent  an 
agent  to  Japan  to  study  scientific  methods  there  employed.  Many 
of  the  small  breeders  have  organized  to  market  their  cocoons  in 
common,  to  very  considerable  advantage.  There  are  a  few  coopera- 
tive granaries  in  northern  Italy,  storing  wheat  collectively  and 
holding  for  a  good  market,  the  cooperative  banks  advancing 
money  as  needed  on  this  security.  The  granaries  charge  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  for  expenses.  A  visit  was  made  to  a  cooperative  oil- 
cake factory  at  Piacenza,  organized  by  the  agricultural  association 
of  Piacenza  four  years  ago  and  now  having  $20,000  paid  up  capital 
and  1,2  00  members.  It  manufactures  from  Indian  corn  waste  and 
sells  to  members  for  cattle  feed  from  3,000,000  to  3,500,000  pounds 
of  oil  cakes  annually,  selling  the  oil  to  soap  factories.  It  was  started 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,  in  $5  shares,  the  cooperative  bank  loaning 
upon  the  liability  of  the  society  the  money  needed  for  construction. 
The  oil  cake  is  sold  to  members  at  the  regular  market  price  and  the 
profits  divided  annually,  one-third  to  the  sinking  fund  to  amortize 
the  loan,  one-third  to  the  members  and  one-third  to  members  pro- 
portionately to  their  purchases. 

There  are  several  forms  of  cooperative  insurance.  In  many 
parts  of  Italy  the  small  farmers  depend  very  largely  upon  profits 
from  the  sale  of  milk  and  the  death  of  a  cow  is  a  calamity.  Hence 
they  have  organized  mutual  insurance  associations  to  reimburse  for 
the  loss  of  a  cow.  Their  operation  is  limited  to  a  very  small  area, 
v.'hich  reduces  expense  to  a  minimum.  Assessments  are  made  for 
losses.  An  effort  is  making  to  replace  this  system  by  fixed  premiums 
and  also  to  federate  these  little  societies  so  that  they  may  reinsure 
their  risks.  There  is  now  in  Milan  a  company  for  reinsurance  of 
the  mutual  societies  in  northern  Italy  and  in  Rome  another  for  all 
risks  of  the  Federation  of  Italian  Agricultural  Societies.  The  plan 
is  tc  form  a  little  cooperative  insurance  society  in  each  commune, 
federate  them  into  regional  societies  for  reinsurance  and  then  organ- 
ize a  national  association  to  reinsure  the  risks  of  the  regional  so- 
cietie;-;.  There  are  about  1,000  mutual  livestock  insurance  societies, 
most  of  them  in  the  north.  Data  collected  from  500  of  these  show 
100,000  members,  insured  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000,  and  the 
average  capital  per  society  $20,000.  Compensation  is  generally 
figured  at  7  5  per  cent  of  the  loss. 

There  are  300  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  covering  risks 
of    $80,000,000.      They   charge   regular   commercial   rates   and   as   a 
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result  have  accumulated  such  large  reserves  that  in  a  number  of 
cases  the  members  no  longer  pay  premiums,  the  interest  on  the 
reserve  meeting  payments.  The  Agricultural  Federation  is  endeav- 
oring to  federate  all  of  these  societies  to  reinsure  through  a  central 
federation.  The  largest  society,  at  Pessano  in  the  province  of  Cuneo, 
has  1,000  members  and  insures  $2,200,000  of  property. 

There  is  no  compulsory  liability  or  compensation  law,  but  there 
are  many  mutual  insurance  societies  to  insure  farm  workers  against 
death  and  against  permanent  disability  and  they  are  extending  their 
policies  to  cover  accident  and  temporary  disability.  Charge  is  made 
per  hectare  (2.47  acres)  of  land  worked,  without  regard  to  number 
of  workers.  For  example,  the  charge  is  $1.00  per  $200  of  insured 
capital,  from  10  to  2  0  cents  per  hectare,  according  to  the  crops 
raised.  The  company  in  Tuscany,  after  four  years'  operation,  has 
794  farms  insured,  comprising  660,000  acres,  with  a  farm  popula- 
tion of  120,000,  about  one  to  each  five  acres.  The  cultivation  of 
vineyards,  olive  orchards  and  mulberry  trees,  a  great  industry  in 
this  section,  causes  many  accidents,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
the  society.  Compensation  is  paid  for  death,  total  disability  and,  in 
some  cases,  partial  disability.  The  society  has  now  a  capital  of 
$1,400,000  and  has  paid  compensation  of  $24,000.  In  three  years 
it  accumulated  a  reserve  of  $16,000  and  has  made  a  profit  of  30  per 
cent,  all  of  which,  less  the  reserve,  has  been  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers. The  value  placed  on  life  or  limb  is  exceedingly  small  from 
the  American  viewpoint. 

There  are  a  few  mutual  societies  to  insure  crops  against  hail. 
This  is  a  hard  problem,  because  hail  visits  only  certain  districts,  the 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  and  that  heavily,  leaving  the  higher 
ground  untouched.  Tobacco  growers  in  the  south  of  Italy,  at  Bari, 
have  a  mutual  hail  insurance  society  which  has  worked  well  for 
three  or  four  years.  There  are  two  unique  cooperative  societies, 
the  members  pledged  to  work  and  care  for  the  farm  of  any  member 
temporarily  incapacitated  by  illness. 

Hon.  Luigi  Luzzatti,  the  father  of  the  People's  Banks  in  Italy, 
in  19  08  introduced  into  the  Italian  Chamber  a  bill  making  life 
insurance  security  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  a  home,  so  that  if 
the  man  died  his  policy  would  pay  the  debt  and  leave  the  home  for 
the  family.  This  law  is  in  force  and  effective  through  cooperative 
building  societies. 

In  all  parts  of  Italy  there  is  a  system  of  cooperative  or  collect- 
ive leasing.  Farm  laborers  form  an  association  and  lease  estates, 
sub-leasing  in  small  tracts  to  their  members,  who  thus  become  from 
laborers  landholders  and  ultimately  land  owners.  In  Emilia,  just 
south  of  Lombardy,  instead  of  dividing  the  leased  land  among  the 
members  it  is  farmed  collectively.  Unilke  the  metayer  system,  where 
the  owner  provides  the  capital,  under  this  collective  system  coopera- 
tive credit  is  required  to  finance  the  farmer  and  cooperative  buying 
and  selling  to  provide  him  with  his  necessities  and  his  market.     A 
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cooperative  farm  was  inspected  at  Altedo,  near  Bologna.  Its  history 
is  interesting  and  points  a  moral.  A  dozen  years  ago  farm  laborers 
were  paid  22  to  25  cents  a  day  and  women  12  to  15  cents.  Owners 
refused  higher  wages  and  the  workers  had  to  accept  or  starve.  With 
the  help  of  three  landowners  the  laborers  organized  and  leased  land 
to  farm  cooperatively.  They  have  about  fifty  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion in  rice,  900  members  and  a  capital  of  $800.  They  paid  their 
members  |27,000  for  labor  in  1912.  They  grow  3,500,000  pounds 
of  rice  a  year.  All  of  these  members  do  not  work  on  this  farm. 
One  of  the  members  enumerated  the  benefits  by  saying  that  he  was 
now  assured  work  nearly  every  day  in  the  year  at  much  higher  wages 
than  ever  before,  that  he  had  a  better  house  and  some  furniture,  his 
wife  and  children  and  himself  all  had  new  clothes  every  year  and 
that  he  had  saved  over  100  lire  a  year  ($20).  They  have  a  coopera- 
tive buying  society,  with  warehouse,  a  hotel  and  restaurant.  They 
do  a  business  with  the  cooperative  bank  of  Bologna  of  nearly  $60,000 
a  year.  Their  profits  are  divided  20  per  cent  to  reserve  fund,  40  per 
cent  to  collective  fund  and  40  per  cent  to  the  members.  The  reserve 
now  amounts  to  $5,000  and  is  used  as  working  capital.  These  figures 
seem  very  small,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  men  were 
working  for  2  2  to  25  cents  a  day,  with  no  hope  of  betterment. 
Statistics  are  hard  to  obtain,  but  there  are  nearly  2  00  such  societies, 
cultivating  250,000  acres  of  ground  and  the  movement  really  has 
made  free  men  and  home  owners  of  what  were  practically  slaves. 

The  agricultural  family  (famiglia  agricola)  is  an  interesting 
institution  to  help  farm  laborers  and  give  them  a  start  toward  real 
cooperation.  It  is  a  copartnership  between  the  landowner  and  the 
workers.  The  Marquis  Ponti  explained  the  arrangement  at  a  visit 
to  his  estates  at  Cornaredo,  near  Milan.  In  1893  he  organized  a 
mutual  cattle  insurance  society  and  in  1895  a  mutual  bakery.  In 
19  01  he  organized  the  heads  of  the  families  of  farm  laborers  work- 
ing for  him  into  a  famiglia  agricola.  He  is  president,  his  agent  vice 
president  and  each  of  the  360  heads  of  families  of  farm  workers  is 
a  member  of  the  executive  board.  The  board  chooses  the  board  of 
directors  and  a  second  vice  president.  The  famiglia  operates  a 
cooperative  bakery,  mutual  cattle  insurance  society,  mutual  benefit 
society  for  assistance  in  illness  and  insuring  all  workers  against 
accident,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  cooperative  dairy  and  cooper- 
ative store,  which  supplies  the  members  with  fertilizer,  feed,  seeds, 
tools,  groceries,  fuel  and  household  goods.  It  also  rents  threshing 
and  mowing  machines  and  markets  the  grain  of  its  members.  There 
is  also  a  slaughter  house  and  sausage  factory.  The  bakery  fur- 
nishes nearly  half  a  million  pounds  of  corn  bread  a  year.  The 
mutual  insurance  society  insures  cattle  to  the  amount  of  $46,000, 
oxen  $34,000  and  horses  $12,000.  It  paid  16  losses  in  1912, 
amounting  to  $1,100.  The  mutual  benefit  society  paid  $105  for 
843  cases  of  illness,  $35  for  11  confinements  and  $16  miscellaneous, 
which  again  illustrates  the  very  small  scale  upon  which  everything 
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financial  is  done  by  the  small  European  farmer.  The  sales  of  the 
cooperative  store  amount  to  about  $20,000  a  year.  The  marquis 
stated  that  the  fundamental  benefit  of  this  family  is  to  make  the 
interest  of  owner  and  workers  mutual.  It  benefits  both  in  the  im- 
proved intellectual,  sanitary,  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the 
workers,  enables  the  owner  to  assist  by  lending  credit  to  the  cooper- 
ative institutions  and  teaches  the  workers  the  advantages  of  coopera- 
tion, gradually  fitting  them  to  act  for  themselves.  It  is  in  fact  a 
kindergarten  of  cooperation. 

Cooperative  chemical  fertilizer  factories  were  established 
through  the  initiative  of  the  cooperative  supply  societies,  because  of 
the  high  prices  forced  by  a  combination  of  fertilizer  manufacturers. 
The  first  was  erected  at  Bagnola  Mella  in  1897.  Starting  with 
$4,000  paid  up  capital,  it  has  accumulated  a  working  capital  of 
$70,000  and  produces  annually  17,640,000  pounds  of  phosphate. 
The  workers  at  Portogruaro  in  eight  years  earned  enough  to  pay  off 
the  debt  of  $100,000  contracted  for  construction,  produce  77,000,- 
000  pounds  annually  and  pay  5  per  cent  dividend.  The  factory  at 
Lendira  pays  14  per  cent  dividend.  There  are  14  of  these  factories 
and  they  turn  out  approximately  200,000  tons  of  phosphate.  In 
1907  they  organized  into  a  central  federation.  They  manufacture 
their  own  sulphuric  acid. 

There  are  150  cooperative  wine  presses,  each  dealing  collect- 
ively with  the  vintage  of  the  district,  thus  providing  a  standard  type 
of  wine  and  securing  the  growers  a  good  price.  Some  societies  join 
with  cooperative  distributing  societies  in  marketing,  others  open 
offices  in  the  towns  and  cities  and  sell  direct.  There  are  several 
federations,  one  at  Stradella  having  2,000  small  cultivators  in  its 
affiliated  societies.  There  are  30  cooperative  distilleries,  converting 
the  wine  lees  into  brandy  and  cream  of  tartar.  The  largest  one,  at 
Frascati,  founded  in  1894,  has  a  membership  of  790,  $45,000  capital, 
does  a  business  of  $60,000  and  has  paid  a  dividend  of  about  half 
a  cent  a  pound  on  wine  lees  delivered  at  the  distillery,  on  an  aver- 
age, for  the  nineteen  years  it  has  done  business. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  Italy,  with  6,000,000  acres  of 
olive  yards,  has  only  15  cooperative  oil  factories,  although  France 
has  nearly  double  that  number  for  one-twentieth  the  acreage.  The 
refinery  at  Toscalano  was  established  in  1902  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000,  the  Matino  refinery  in  1906  with  $10,000  capital,  the 
Spoleto  refinery  in  1907  with  $9,500.  They  are  all  rather  small 
affairs.  There  is  a  coperative  sugar  refinery  in  Cremona,  a  cooper- 
ative nursery  garden  of  225  acres  in  Mantua  and  scores  of  small 
cooperative  mills  and  bakeries.  Cooperation  is  becoming  estab- 
lished among  tobacco  growers.  Cooperative  sale  societies  are  not 
numerous.  They  exist  here  and  there  for  the  sale  of  grain  and  of 
grapes.  There  are  15  societies  for  sale  of  garden  truck,  nine  for 
drying  silk  cocoons  and  half  a  dozen  each  wool  and  egg  selling 
societies.      The   bee  keepers   federation   was  established   in    1904    at 
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Anocona.  It  has  $6,000  capital  and  makes  sales  of  $400,000  an- 
nually. 

"An  extraordinary  instance  of  cooperative  daring,"  as  Signor 
Luzzatti  called  it,  is  a  railroad  at  Reggio-Emilia,  built  and  operated 
by  workers  in  cooperation.  Another  large  field  which  has  proven 
successful  has  been  the  organization  of  cooperative  associations  of 
laborers  to  take  large  government  contracts  for  building  railroads 
and  river  embankments,  the  cooperative  bank  of  Florence  furnish- 
ing the  cash  bond  required  by  the  government  and  the  necessary 
capital.  The  men  have  taken  the  contract  cheaper  than  could  a 
contractor  and  have  secured  much  higher  wages  than  if  working 
for  a  contractor.  Government  officials  have  been  so  impressed  by 
the  success  of  these  hazardous  experiments  that  there  is  talk  of 
the  establishment  of  a  labor  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000, 
for  this  specific  purpose.  In  the  province  of  Cremona  there  are 
extensive  irrigation  plants  constructed  by  cooperation  and  also  the 
great  Villorati  canal.  Much  has  been  done  all  over  Italy  to  improve 
the  naturally  inferior  cattle  by  cooperative  societies  importing 
Swiss  bulls  and  cows.  Federation  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  course 
of  cooperation  and  in  18  8  6  there  was  organized,  with  headquarters 
at  Milan,  the  National  League  of  Cooperative  Societies.  It  com- 
prises more  than  3,000  societies  for  distribution,  supply,  produc- 
tion and  work.  Each  society  contributes  annually  from  $3  to  $60, 
according  to  membership.  The  League  promotes  the  organization 
of  cooperative  societies,  advises  them  as  to  articles,  bylaws  and 
methods,  holds  national  and  local  congresses  and  public  lectures, 
publishes  legal,  economic  and  statistical  information  for  its  mem- 
bers and  has  established  at  its  headquarters  the  national  office  of 
traveling  thrift  and  cooperative  lectureships,  which  aims  at  a  vast 
propaganda  of  all  forms  of  cooperation  and  thrift. 

The    Year    Book    of    International    Cooperation    for    1910    sums 

up  the  situation  in  Italy  as  follows: 

Reserve 
Number  of   Numljer  of      Paid  up  Share        Fund 

Industrial  Societies —        Societies.     Members.  Capital  (francs),  (francs). 
Credit    Societies    2,499  651.022  

People's     banks     736  501,022  57,354,274 

Rural    banks     1,763 

Productive    Societies     815 

Artisans     Societies     549 

Agricultural    Societies    ....       266 
Workingmen"s    Societies    ....    1,017 

Supply    Societies     660 

Miscellaneous    Societies     .  .       172 


Totals      5,163 

Consumers'  Societies — 

Distributive    Societies     1,764 

Bakeries     87 

Drug  Stores    46 

Insurance    Societies     124 

Building   Societies    379 


150,000 
83,804 
51,477 
32,327 
94,738 

128,788 
28,001 

13,516,247 
4,346,715 
9,169,532 
2,840,954 
7,361,937 
5,166,313 

2,895,747 
1,106,450 
1,789,297 
1.500,900 
2,872,087 
350,016 

986,353 

346,474 
16,058 
19,242 
48,087 
49,466 

127.195,559 
($25,439.112)($] 

17,288,907 

1,981,263 

6,297,678 
10,440,254 
40,600,617 

64,973.024 
.2,994.605) 

5,579,802 
253,566 
1,020,032 
2,763,843 
2,508,620 

Totals     2,400  479,327  76,608,719  12,125,863 

($15,321,744)    ($2,425,173) 

—5 


Chapter   XIII, 

COOPERATIVE  CREDIT  IN  ITALY. 

The  First  People's  Bank  Established  by  Luzzatti  With  $140  Capital — 
WoUeiiiborg,  the  Apostle  of  Raiffeisen  Banks,  Furnishing  the 
Entire  Initial  Capital,  $400,  Himself — Savings  Banks  Encour- 
age and  Aid  Coopeiative  Banks — Land  Mortgage  Credit  — 
Agricultural   Education. 

The  apostles  and  sponsors  of  cooperative  credit  in  Italy  were 
Hon.  Luigi  Luzzatti  and  Hon.  Leone  Wollemborg,  both  of  whom 
gave  the  American  Commission  the  benefit  of  their  vast  fund  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  Luzzatti  began  his  work  in  1863  with 
Schulze-Delitzsch  as  a  model.  His  first  "people's  bank"  was  estab- 
lished in  Milan  in  1865,  with  a  capital  of  $140,  and  Luzzatti  him- 
self, he  explained,  was  the  angel,  the  "millionaire  shareholder," 
with  $20.     In  his  address  to  the  Commission,  at  Rome,  he  said: 

"The  rural  bank,  for  instance,  which  arose  without  capital, 
rich  only  in  its  invisible  treasure  of  mutual  trust  and  human  soli- 
darity, is  the  fruit  of  the  modest,  unrecognized  virtues  of  the 
country  folk,  bound  together  by  bonds  of  mutual  affection,  who 
assist  and  watch  over  each  other  with  the  subtle  vigilance  of  neigh- 
bors. And,  lo  and  behold,  these  humble  folk,  void  of  economic  lore, 
have  accomplished  a  miracle,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  moral  and  not 
a  material  impulse  guided  their  work,  the  miracle  of  creating 
capital  out  of  nothing.  They  have  succeeded  in  coining  their 
simple  good  faith  and  their  honor  and  in  transforming  into  con- 
crete credit — so  rebellious  to  all  idealistic  considerations — prom- 
ises of  payment  guaranteed  only  by  their  obscure  immortal  souls. 
And  now  in  Germany  and  in  all  other  countries  which  have  fol- 
lowed in  its  footsteps,  the  business  transacted  by  these  banks, 
founded  without  capital  and  which  have  laboriously  built  up  their 
own  reserve  funds,  amounts  to  several  billions  each  year  and  they 
represent  the  billionaires  of  agrarian  poverty. 

"We  are  not  the  masters  of  rural  cooperation,  we  have  been 
to  school  in  Germany.  My  revered  master,  whose  name  I  cannot 
pronounce  without  deep  emotion,  was  Schulze-Delitzsch,  whose 
paternal  image  looks  down  on  me  in  my  study.  The  master  of  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Wollemborg,  was  Raiffeisen.  But  allow  me 
to  say  without  a  shade  of  pride  or  vanity  that  we,  too,  have  done 
something  new  and  notable  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  you  will 
be  able  to  make  use  also  of  the  results  of  our  experience. 

"You  will  be  able  to  study  from  what  humble  origins  the 
People's  Banks  of  Lodi  and  Cremona  arose  and  developed;  how  the 
savings  of  the  towns  were  spread  by  means  of  the  provident  chan- 
nels of  credit  through  the  rural  districts;  how  the  small  and 
medium  farmers  freed  themselves  from  the  cruel  usury  which 
comes  to  them  as  an  inheritance  from  their  fathers  and  from  their 
fathers'  fathers;  how,  after  receiving  the  benefits  secured  by  the 
savings  of  the  cities,  rendered  prosperous  by  credit  and  by  technical 
instruction,  the  country  has  in  its  turn  returned  these  benefits  to 
the  towns,  and  how,  finally,  when  large  amounts  of  capital  were 
required  for  the  great  agrarian  drainage  works,  the  People's  Bank 
of    Cremona,    for    instance,    was    able    to    assist    with    the    powerful 
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means  at  its  disposal  in  facilitating  the  building  of  Villorati  (great 
canal),  which  has  multiplied  over  and  over  again  the  wealth  of  the 
agricultural  population. 

"The  autonomy  enjoyed  by  cooperative  credit  institutions,  the 
confidence  felt  in  the  absolute  security  of  local  savings,  the  union 
of  rural  economic  forces  with  those  of  the  towns,  the  native  and 
sterling  worth  of  these  sagacious  rural  populations  explain  these 
unique  results,  unequalled  even  by  the  cooperative  banks  of  Ger- 
many. Allow  me  to  state  frankly  that  in  this  field  of  fertile  deriva- 
tions of  the  cooperative  principle,  the  pupils  have  outstripped  the 
master." 

Luzzatti's  first  bank  at  Milan  was  followed  by  a  second  at 
Cremona  and,  due  to  his  continuous  teaching  among  the  people, 
they  gradually  spread  all  over  Italy.  In  ten  years  there  were  82, 
with  77,340  members;  ten  years  later,  1886,  412,  with  259,204 
members;  in  1898,  594,  with  381,445  members;  in  1908,  690,  with 
501,022  members.  At  this  time  the  capital  and  reserve  aggregated 
$31,000,000,  an  average  of  a  little  over  $60  per  member,  and  the 
total  deposits  $194,236,000,  making  a  working  capital  of  $225,000,- 
000.  The  loans  were  $170,000,000,  of  which  more  than  half  were 
farm  loans.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  these  People's  Banks  in 
Italy  have  a  large  percentage  of  members  who  are  depositors  and 
are  not  borrowers.  The  bank  at  Milan,  Luzzatti's  first,  is  now  one 
of  the  strongest   financial   institutions  of   Italy. 

Realizing  that  unlimited  liability,  which  Schulze-Delitzsch  em- 
phatically insisted  upon  as  vital  and  which  works  admirably  in 
Germany,  would  not  work  in  Italy  because  of  the  absolute  ignorance 
among  the  peasants  of  organized  credit  and  the  inborn  prejudice 
of  the  man  with  property  against  becoming  liable  for  a  poor  neigh- 
bor without  property,  Luzzatti  established  his  bank  with  liability 
expressly  limited.  Shares  average  about  $8  and  the  member  is 
given  ten  months  to  pay  in  monthly  installments.  Shares  are  not 
transferable  without  consent  of  the  society  and  no  individual  may 
hold  over  $1,000.  Each  member  has  one  vote.  The  entire  mem- 
bership elects  an  administrative  council,  a  large  body  which  has 
full  control,  and  selects  from  its  membership  an  auditing  committee 
of  three  or  five.  There  is  also  a  discount  committee  of  large  mem- 
bership, which  passes  on  all  applications  for  credit,  and  a  "risks" 
committee,  whose  duty  is  to  watch  every  borrower  and  see  that 
money  borrowed  is  properly  used  and  repaid.  These  committees 
receive  no  compensation  and  positions  are  eagerly  sought  for  the 
honor.  The  manager,  cashier  and  bookkeeper  and  clerks  are  sala- 
ried. Luzzatti  declared  this  principle:  "The  security  of  a  coopera- 
tive bank  is  the  moral  character  of  its  members.  To  make  these 
banks  secure,  we  have  to  make  the  lazy  man  industrious,  the  drunk- 
ard sober,  the  improvident  thrifty  and  even  the  illiterate  educated." 
And  these  things  they  certainly  do.  Loans  are  made  only  for  a 
specific  productive  purpose.  Each  society  maintains  a  register, 
showing  the  amount  of  credit  of  which  eacli  member  is  deemed 
worthy.     Loans  are  made  for  a  few  months  and  renewed.      Profits 
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go  very  largely  to  reserve.  Working  capital  comes  from  capital 
and  reserve,  deposits,  and  the  issue  of  long  term  bonds.  Luzzatti 
had  no  trouble  in  showing  financiers  that  these  people's  banks  would 
become  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  established  banking  system  and  not 
competitors,  and  they  have  been  very  freely  assisted  by  the  savings 
and  commercial  banks. 

Following  the  design  of  the  master,  Schulze-Delitzsch,  Luzzatti 
established  his  banks  in  the  cities  for  the  benefit  of  small  trades- 
men, mechanics,  clerks,  workingmen,  but  they  appealed  at  once  to 
farmers,  and  as  the  figures  quoted  show,  half  their  business  is  in 
farm  loans.  The  membership  is  made  up  of  large  and  small  farmers, 
farm  laborers,  artisans,  small  shopkeepers,  clerks  and  professional 
men,  a  majority  belonging  to  what  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  sing  of  as 
"the  lower  middle  class."  Small  farmers  constitute  22  per  cent, 
artisans  and  small  tradesmen  2  3  per  cent,  clerks  and  professional 
men  17  per  cent,  while  men  of  considerable  property  are  in  a  very 
small  minority.  Savings  deposits  are  received  from  working  people, 
money  on  check  account  from  tradesmen.  Interest  on  deposits 
generally  runs  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  and  that  charged  on  loans  from 
4  to  6  per  cent.  Loans  are  made  to  cooperative  societies  on  current 
account  for  purchase  of  seed,  fertilizer  and  other  necessities.  Loans 
are  also  made  to  individuals,  both  farmei-s  and  men  in  trade  or  in- 
dustry in  town.  Many  farmers  refuse  to  sign  a  promissory  note,  so 
the  cooperative  society  has  the  farmer  accept  the  invoice  for  his 
supplies  and  this  is  taken  to  the  bank  as  security  for  a  loan  to  the 
society.  To  poor  members  without  property  or  tangible  security 
of  any  kind,  loans  are  made  on  the  character,  honor,  industry  of 
the  man,  to  be  paid  as  he  is  able  out  of  his  earnings.  There  are 
also  occasional  instances  where  some  of  the  larger  banks  make 
similar  loans  to  nonmembers  with  whom  it  is  a  case  of  last  resort. 
Loans  are  also  made  in  large  sums  at  times  for  financing  great 
cooperative  irrigation  works  or  reclamation  of  land.  These  banks 
are  true  to  their  original  purpose,  to  help  the  poor  man,  and  where 
funds  are  limited  preference  is  given  to  small  loans  to  small  people. 

A  visit  to  the  People's  Bank  of  Piacenza  showed  the  realiza- 
tion of  Luzzatti's  dream,  the  lesson  he  had  taught  for  years 
thoroughly  learned  and  utilized;  all  of  the  agricultural  association 
activities,  all  forms  of  cooperation,  find  a  home  together  under  the 
welcoming  roof  of  the  People's  Bank,  which  has  made  all  of  these 
associations  possible  by  supplying  credit.  Here  are  the  headquarters 
of  the  traveling  professors  of  agriculture;  of  the  cooperative  fertilizer 
factory;  of  the  associations  for  supply  and  distribution,  and  of  the 
Federation  of  Agricultural  Associations.  The  bank  was  founded 
in  1867,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Luzzatti  banks.  The  Agricultural 
Committee,  the  first  body  to  inaugurate  cooperation,  was  at  once 
established  in  the  bank  building,  followed  twenty-five  years  later 
by    the    Agricultural    Association.      The    Federation    was    formed    in 
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1891  with  ten  associations  as  members,  now  increased  to  over  700, 
and  doing  an  annual  business  of  $4,000,000,  although  its  capital  is 
but  $60,000.  The  bank  was  started  with  a  capital  of  $5,000.  The 
present  capital  is  $97,400  and  reserve  $60,000.  Its  business  is 
$12,000,000  a  year,  and  the  president  stated  that  "the  loss  does  not 
amount  to  one  lira  (19  cents)  per  million."  The  $5,000  original 
capital  was  subscribed  by  citizens  of  Piacenza,  including  the  directors 
of  the  Workingmen's  Union.  Interest  was  charged  at  4  to  5  per 
cent.  On  account  of  the  stringency,  the  rate  was  5 1/^  per  cent  in 
1913.  The  farmers  had  to  pay  8  to  12  per  cent  before  this  bank 
was  started.     The  deposits  of  the  members  amount  to  $1,600,000. 

The  manager  of  the  People's  Bank  of  Reggio-Emilia,  Senor 
Acquaticci,  explained  that  his  bank  was  established  in  1870  and 
has  nearly  3,000  members.  A  share  is  $1  and  the  limit  to  an  individ- 
ual is  $1,000.  There  is  now  a  share  capital  of  $160,000  and  an 
accumulated  reserve  of  $120,000.  A  majority  of  the  members  are 
farmers.  Interest  of  3  to  4  per  cent  is  paid  on  deposits  and  6  per 
cent  charged  on  loans.  A  dividend  of  3  to  6  per  cent  is  paid  on 
shares,  10  per  cent  of  the  profits  divided  among  the  employes  and  the 
balance  paid  into  the  reserve  fund.  Loans  are  made  from  four  to 
six  months.  When  asked  what  security  is  required  for  loans  Signor 
Acquaticci  replied:  "Honesty  first,  business  ability  second  and  in- 
dorsement third."  Character,  not  property,  is  the  important  con- 
sideration for  credit.  That  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  People's 
Banks  and   Rural    Banks   in   every   country   established. 

THE  RURAL  BANKS. 

The  Rural  Banks  were  established  by  Wollemborg  upon  Raif- 
feisen  principles  and  from  the  same  motive  that  actuated  Raiffeisen, 
pity  for  the  suffering  about  him.  Wollemborg  established  the  first 
with  30  members  in  his  home  town,  Loreggia,  in  1883,  and  furnished 
the  entire  initial  capital,  $400,  himself.  He  had  been  preaching  the 
Raiffeisen  gospel  for  three  years  before  he  could  secure  enough 
attention  to  make  a  start.  In  the  following  year  a  few  others  were 
started  in  different  towns  in  the  same  province  of  Venetia.  In  1892 
the  Catholic  party  took  up  the  movement  and  established  a  good 
many  rural  banks  with  membership  restricted  to  Catholics.  These 
banks  serve  the  small  farmers  and  farm  workers.  Loans  are  made 
only  for  a  specific  productive  purpose  and  for  three  months,  when 
Interest  must  be  paid  and  the  loan  may  be  renewed.  Loans  run 
from  $10  to  $200,  while  the  maximum  credit  allowed  an  individual 
is  generally  from  $75  to  $125.  There  are  also  long  term  loans  of 
larger  amounts  up  to  10  years,  payable  by  amortization  installments. 
These  banks  start  without  capital,  with  the  unlimited  liability  of  the 
members  as  their  security,  and  receive  deposits  from  members  and 
more  largely  from  nonmembers,  paying  3  ^4  to  4  per  cent  interest 
and  charging  5V2  to  7  per  cent  upon  loans.     In  Italy,  as  elsewhere. 
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unlimited  liability  seems  to  create  confidence  that  members  will 
watch  every  borrower  and  prevent  the  misuse  of  loans,  and  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  this  confidence  is  sound.  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Wolff  gives  the  following  analysis  of  7  83  loans  made  by  the 
Ganbarare  bank: 

Purpose  of  loan.                                                  No.  Loans.  Amt.  in  lire. 

Purchase  of  breeding  stock 155  28,890.45 

Purchase  of  draft  cattle 53  12,360.20 

Seed,  corn,  bread,  etc 32  4,730.00 

Poultry  for  fattening 35  11,167.36 

Sulphur  and  vitriol  for  vineyards 290  5,861.81 

Hail  insurance 112  2,798.40 

Purchase  of  land 1  800.00 

Household    requisites 46  6,470.85 

For  trading  purposes 27  6,216.05 

Land  improvements 32  9,050.05 


783  76,044.17 

($15,209) 

On  December  31,  1912,  there  vv^ere  2,033  of  these  banks,  1,168 
in  Northern  Italy,  238  in  Central  Italy,  191  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
436  on  the  islands.  About  two-thirds  of  them  are  sectarian.  Their 
deposits  on  June  30,  1912,  aggregated  $20,000,000.  The  latest 
government  statistics,  1905,  show  loans  of  $7,000,000  on  bills,  $180,- 
000  on  mortgage,  $74,000  on  notes,  $1,200,000  on  current  accounts, 
total  about  $8,500,000.    Federation  reports  show  the  following: 

No  of 
Federation  of  rural  banks  of 

Bolonga,  June,  1911 80 

Federation  of  rural  banks  of 

Romanga,  Jan.  1,  1911 57 

Federation  of  Catholic  Assn. 

of  Parma,  Jan.,  1911 39 

Federation  of  Catholic  Assn. 

of  Adria,  Jan.,  1911 52 

The  banks,  both  sectarian  and 
federations.  The  Catholic  local  federations  are  again  united  in  the 
National  Federation  of  Catholic  Rural  Banks,  formed  at  Bolonga  in 
1909,  and  this  in  turn  is  part  of  the  Economic  Social  Union  of 
Italian  Catholics,  with  headquarters  at  Bergamo,  the  great  center 
for  Catholic  social  and  economic  organizations.  The  non-sectarian 
have  several  federations,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Feder- 
ation of  Gargenti,  with  4  6  societies  and  8,7  00  members.  There 
are  300  societies  in  the  National  Federation  of  Rural  Banks,  which 
has  recently  established  a  National  Central  Bank. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  Wollemborg's  first  rural  bank, 
the  savings  banks  have  aided  and  supported  the  movement,  and 
although  they  have  advanced  these  little  banks  a  vast  sum  of 
money  in  the  aggregate  on  no  tangible  security,  in  the  thirty  years 
of  their  relations  the  savings   banks  have  not  lost  a  cent  through 
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the  rural  banks.  These  societies  are  exempt  from  taxation  for  10 
years  and  until  the  capital  reaches  $6,000.  They  limit  their 
operations  to  a  parish  or  similar  very  small  area.  In  an  address 
to  the  Commission  at  Rome,  Signor  WoUemborg,  the  founder  of 
the  Rural  Banks  and  ex-minister  of  the  treasury,  said,  in  explain- 
ing the   principles   of   the  system: 

"It  would  not  be  fair  to  expect  a  man  to  make  himself  respon- 
sible for  a  loan  the  use  of  which  was  beyond  his  control.  But  when 
the  loans  are  strictly  limited  to  people  residing  in  the  same  locality 
all  can  become  vigilant  and  act  as  inspectors  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. And  you  will  find  that  inspection  thus  exercised  by  the 
members  is  far  superior  to  any  government  inspection,  since  each 
man  has  been  rendered  personally  liable  and  is  acting  as  inspector 
in  his  own  interests.  All  are  spies  on  the  others,  to  see  that  nobody 
does  anything  wrong. 

"There  are  other  guaranties  for  the  safety  of  these  banks. 
Loans  are  made  for  a  stated  purpose  and  in  a  small  locality  it  is 
very  well  known  whether  the  purpose  for  which  a  loan  is  applied 
is  likely  to  prove  profitable.  This  control  over  the  use  of  a  loan 
is  a  guaranty  of  its  safety.  There  can  be  no  better  guaranty  to 
insure  the  safety  of  a  loan  than  its  application  to  a  productive  pur- 
pose. The  rural  banks  never  make  loans  to  be  used  for  general 
household  purposes;  it  always  requires  that  its  loans  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  a  specific  productive  use  and  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
munity as  to  whether  the  loan  is  being  applied  to  the  proper  pur- 
pose affords  the  surest  guaranty.  If  credit  is  applied  to  a  good 
productive  purpose  it  becomes  a  blessing  to  the  community.  There- 
fore the  committee  is  required  to  see  that  the  loans  are  applied  to  the 
right  purpose. 

"There  is  yet  another  psychological  factor  which  goes  to  insure 
the  safety  of  these  banks.  That  is  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
is  nearly  always  inclined  to  side  with  the  weak  against  the  strong 
and  as,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  debtor  is  generally  considered  the 
weaker  party,  he  usually  has  public  opinion  on  his  side.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  rural  banks  the  situation  is  reversed.  The  heads  of 
families  in  the  village  constitute  the  membership,  and  as  they  are 
all  interested  in  seeing  that  the  loans  for  which  they  are  severally 
and  collectively  responsible  are  paid,  public  opinion  in  this  case  is 
on  the  side  of  the  creditor  and  not  of  the  debtor.  Very  few  of 
these  banks  have  wound  up  their  affairs,  and  those  which  have 
failed  have  done  so  without  loss  to  the  members.  This  refers 
to  the  neutral  banks." 

VISITS  TO  SEV  ERAL  RURAL  BANKS. 

The  manager  of  a  small  bank  near  Bologna  explained  that 
most  of  the  Rural  Banks  in  this  province  were  Catholic.  This  bank 
was  established  in  18  98  and  has  a  membership  of  220  with  shares 
at  1  lira  (19  cents).  It  borrows  from  the  savings  banks  when  in 
need  of  funds.  Interest  of  3 1/^  to  4  per  cent  is  paid  on  deposits 
and  5  per  cent  charged  on  loans.  Loans  are  made  for  six  months 
and  renewed.  Money  is  loaned  for  a  productive  purpose  only  and 
the  borrower  furnishes  one  indorser.  The  field  of  operation  is 
about  ten  miles  square.  The  minimum  loan  is  $1,  maximum  $400, 
average  $100.  Of  the  22  0  members,  150  are  renters  on  shares 
and   ten   day   laborers.      The   bank   has    $12    invested   in    books   and 
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furniture.  One  of  these  share  renters  stated  that  he  borrowed  $160 
in  1911  to  buy  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  was  paying  5  per  cent.  His 
produce  this  year  and  the  sale  of  the  oxen  at  a  profit  would  enable 
him  to  repay  the  loan  and  have  some  capital  left.  Another  borrower 
was  a  small  farmer  who  said  that  he  borrowed  $2  00  four  years 
ago  to  improve  his  farm.  He  has  repaid  $50.  A  third,  a  share 
renter,  borrowed  $2  00  a  year  ago  to  buy  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  would 
repay  it  by  selling  the  oxen  at  a  profit  this  year. 

The  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Sicily  stated  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  Rural  Banks  in  Sicily  started  in  18  95  and  in  ten  years  there 
were  more  than  100,  with  tenants  and  farm  laborers  as  members. 
In  1906  the  Bank  of  Sicily  was  authorized  to  help  establish  these 
little  banks.  There  are  now  280  with  over  40,000  members.  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  Bank  of  Sicily  is  to  establish  one  in  every 
village.  The  Rural  Bank  charges  its  members  5  to  6  per  cent 
and  the  Bank  of  Sicily  discounts  this  paper,  indorsed  by  the  Rural 
Bank,  at  4  per  cent.  Money  thus  advanced  must  be  loaned  only 
for  agricultural  purposes.  In  1912  the  Bank  of  Sicily  loaned  these 
little  banks  $2,400,000.  The  manager  states  positively  that  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Rural  Banks  the  farmer  could  get  money 
only  from  the  usurer  and  was  charged  5  per  cent  a  month.  60  per 
cent  a  year,  while  now  they  pay  5  and  6  per  cent.  This  cheap 
credit  has  resulted  in  much  better  cultivation,  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal fertilizers  and  machinery,  and  has  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion. Money  is  loaned  for  a  maximum  of  a  year  for  working  a  farm 
and  for  three  years  to  buy  machinery,  stock,  etc. 

The  Rural  Bank  of  Albegnasego  was  organized  in  19  03  and  has 
301  members.  Qualifications  for  membership  are:  Residence  in 
the  province,  honesty,  industry,  not  a  pauper,  freedom  from  drink, 
must  be  a  farmer,  small  tradesman,  merchant,  artisan  or  laborer. 
The  entrance  fee  is  40  cents  and  the  annual  fee  19  cents.  On  de- 
posits 3  to  4  per  cent  is  paid.  The  bank  gets  most  of  its  money 
from  the  Padua  savings  bank  and  charges  members  on  loans  one- 
quarter  per  cent  above  the  rate  charged  by  the  savings  bank,  which 
ranges  from  5  to  6  %  per  cent.  Loans  vary  from  $2  to  $100. 
There  has  never  been  a  loss.  The  bank  is  open  all  day  Monday,  no 
other  time.  The  cost  of  operation  is  less  than  30  cents  per  $200,  .15 
per  cent. 

The  Rural  Bank  of  Vigonova  was  established  in  1885,  the 
second  in  Italy.  The  present  president,  Ermenego,  a  farmer, 
organized  it  with  the  aid  of  Wollemborg.  It  started  with  40  mem- 
bers and  now  has  318.  In  its  28  years  it  has  had  but  four  presi- 
dents, two  of  them  priests.  President  Ermenego  has  been  a 
director  since  the  bank  started  and  was  cashier  for  25  years  with- 
out pay.  All  of  the  members  are  farmers,  2  5  owning  land,  293 
being  tenants.  There  are  10  women  members.  Membership  is 
limited  to  a  radius  of  two  miles.  During  the  last  three  years  the 
cashier  has  been   paid    $38   per   annum.      The  safe    is    the    pocket 
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of  the  cashier.  All  of  the  money  except  a  small  amount  for  daily 
use  is  deposited  in  the  Padua  Savings  Bank.  The  president  ex- 
plained that  the  district  has  4,031  inhabitants,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing very  small  holdings.  The  bank  borrowed  $1,000  from  the 
savings  bank  to  start  business  in  1885  and  on  April  30,  1913,  it 
had  acquired  from  its  earnings  a  capital  of  $4,000.  Of  the  180 
outstanding  loans,  12  0  were  for  raising  cattle  and  paying  farm 
labor,  3  9  for  industry  and  commerce,  six  for  acquiring  land,  and  15 
for  family  needs.  This  bank,  the  president  proudly  stated,  was 
represented  at  the  last  expositions,  at  Milan,  Mirano,  Palermo 
and  Verona,  and  received  one  bronze  medal,  three  silver  medals  and 
a  diploma  of  honor. 

THE  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Italy  has  a  system  of  savings  banks  that  are  not  business  cor- 
porations but  are  really  benevolent  or  public  utility  institutions. 
They  have  no  shareholders  and  pay  no  dividends,  all  earnings 
building  up  working  capital  and  reserve.  They  have  been  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  to  the  People's  Banks  and  Rural  Banks.  Signor 
Miraglia,  director  general  of  the  Bank  of  Naples,  stated  that  these 
savings  banks  make  a  special  feature  of  encouraging  the  formation 
of  Rural  Banks  by  placing  money  at  their  disposal  as  needed.  His 
bank  has  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  in  deposits.  It  makes  no 
direct  loans  to  farmers  but  loans  money  to  the  little  banks  and 
societies  at  3  ^2  per  cent  to  be  loaned  to  the  farmer  members  at 
not  to  exceed  6  per  cent,  and  also  discounts  their  notes  and  bills. 
As  previously  shown,  the  Bank  of  Sicily  has  been  doing  this  for 
half  a  dozen  years.  The  Savings  Bank  of  Milan  has  been  able 
to  be  of  great  service,  for  it  has  savings  deposits  of  $160,000,000, 
making  a  vast  sum  available  for  agricultural  needs. 

The  Savings  Bank  of  Bologna,  its  president  testified,  was  organ- 
ized by  100  public  spirited  citizens,  who  contributed  100  foun- 
dation shares  of  $26  each,  making  a  capital  of  $2,600  which  draws 
no  interest  or  dividends.  The  bank  has  been  in  existence  7  6  years 
and  has  now  in  deposits  $13,000,000,  paying  thereon  from  2%  to 
6  per  cent.  The  savings  deposits,  which  draw  2 1^  and  3  per  cent, 
amount  to  $12,000,000.  Loans  are  made  to  farmers  at  4^/2  to  5  ^/^ 
per  cent  and  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.  The  manager  draws  no 
salary.  A  portion  of  the  profits  goes  to  reserve  and  the  balance 
is  expended  on  works  of  public  utility.  For  example,  $60,000  has 
been  given  for  schools,  including  the  new  agricultural  school;  in 
1912  $400  was  given  for  seaside  convalescent  homes,  and  $40,000 
for   the  anti-tuberculosis   campaign   and   for  hospitals. 

The  Savings  Bank  of  Piacenza  was  founded  in  18  61  with  a 
capital  of  $60,000  donated  by  the  municipal  pawn  shop  (Monti  di 
Pieta).  It  has  no  shareholders  and  pays  no  dividends.  Its  annual 
profits,  about  $1,200,  go  to  reserve,  about  a  third  of  which  is  con- 
tributed   to    public    utility    purposes.       These    savings    banks,    the 
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president  explained,  are  administered  by  a  board  of  directors,  four 
appointed  by  the  city,  four  by  the  province,  one  by  the  agricultural 
associations  and  one  by  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The  directors 
elect  the  president.  Long  term  loans  are  made  up  to  2  5  years  to 
cooperative  associations  for  irrigation  works,  for  the  purchase  of 
livestock,  etc.  Interest  is  2  to  3  Vz  per  cent,  and  there  have  been 
some  special  loans  vi^ithout  interest  charge.  Short  term  loans  for 
six  months,  renewable  for  six  months  and  no  longer,  are  made  to 
cooperative  societies  and  to  individual  farmers,  but  in  the  latter 
case  only  when  the  borrower  files  a  certificate  from  the  agricultural 
association  guaranteeing  that  the  loan  will  be  used  only  for  the 
purchase  of  seed  or  fertilizer.  On  such  loans  the  rate  is  2  per  cent, 
and  on  loans  for  other  agricultural  purposes  to  cooperative  societies 
or  Rural  Banks  3  per  cent,  the  societies  and  banks  being  allowed 
to  reloan  this  money  at  3  and  3  1-3  per  cent  to  individual  farmers. 
The  maximum  loan  to  an  individual  farmer  is  $400.  Loans  are 
also  made  on  open  account  to  agricultural  associations  at  3  1-3  per 
cent.  In  the  last  four  years  this  bank  has  discounted  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Association  of  Piacenza  11,368  notes,  aggregating  $1,023,- 
5  00.  In  25  years  it  has  contributed  from  its  earnings  $32,000  for 
purposes  of  education  and  technical  improvement  in  agriculture 
and  also  $13,000  toward  the  expenses  of  the  traveling  professors 
of  agriculture.  Loans  for  commercial  purposes  are  charged  about 
double    the    interest    rate    charged    agriculture. 

LAND  MORTGAGE  CREDIT, 

Land  credit  is  extended  by  comparatively  few  institutions.  The 
Italian  Land  Credit  Institution  of  Rome,  St.  Paul  Institute  of 
Charity  Organizations  of  Utrin,  Monte  dei  Paschi  of  Siena,  and  the 
Savings  Banks  of  Milan  and  Bologna  do  a  land  mortgage  business 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  Verona  Savings  Bank  is  re- 
stricted to  the  Venetian  province  and  Mantua,  and  the  Sardinian 
Land  Credit  Bank  at  Cagliari  to  the  Island  of  Sardinia.  By  royal 
decree,  certain  other  organizations  are  authorized  to  extend  land 
credit:  landowners'  mutual  societies  possessing  real  estate  to  the 
value  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000;  institutions  and  societies  with  a 
paid  up  capital  of  $2,000,000,  or  of  $400,000  in  districts  where  no 
other  land  credit  institution  exists. 

Loans  are  made  on  first  mortgage  on  real  estate  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  its  value,  payable  by  amortization  annually  in  not  less 
than  10  or  more  than  50  years.  The  annual  payment  includes 
interest,  amortization  installment,  income  tax,  revenue  and  stamp 
duties,  commission  and  charges  for  expenses,  which  last  cannot 
exceed  9  cents  on  each  $20  of  the  loan.  The  borrower  may  pay 
all  of  or  any  part  of  the  loan  at  any  time  before  it  is  due.  Funds 
are  obtained  by  the  issue  of  bonds  of  $100  each,  payable  to  bearer, 
bearing  interest  at  SV2,  3%,  4,  4 1/^  and  5  per  cent,  this  variation 
being  designed  to   meet    money     market    fluctuations.       The   bonds 
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are  secured  by  the  common  security  of  all  of  the  mortgages.  The 
borrower  receives  his  loan  in  these  bonds,  bearing  the  same  rate 
of  interest  he  pays  on  his  mortgage.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Prus- 
sian Landschaften.  Money  paid  on  amortization  goes  into  a  sinking 
fund  and  every  six  months  this  is  used  to  retire  bonds.  Land- 
owners having  immediate  need  of  working  capital  may  obtain  cash 
credit  in  place  of  mortgage  bonds,  and  such  loans  must  be  paid  in 
full  on  short  time.  The  total  mortgage  loans  made  by  these  seven 
institutions  per  year  increased  from  $9,000,000  in  1906  to  $12,000,- 
000  in  1908,  $14,800,000  in  1910,  and  $15,800,000  in  1911,  while 
the  total  outstanding  was  $69,000,000  in  1906,  $78,000,000  in  1908, 
$95,800,000  in  1910  and  $101,600,000  in  1911.  The  following 
table  shows  their  business  on  December  31st,  1911,  in  francs: 

Mortgage  Mortgage 

Mortgage  Bonds  Loans 

Security.  Outstanding.  in  Force. 

Savings   Bank   of   Bologna  60,889,478  38,948,000  38,152,802 
Savings    Bank   of   Milan__  334,552,000  167,276,000  162,638,719 
Savings    Bank    of    Verona  19,570,000  16,003,000  15,696,447 
Sardinian  Land  Credit  In- 
stitute      3,767,300  1,839,500  1,799,185 

Italian    Land     Credit     In- 
stitute    368,550,000  129,406,000  155,288,686 

Monte  dei   Paschi    (Siena)  158,853,476  63,509,000  63,068,727 

St.  Paul  Institute   (Turin)  206,215,679  73,216,500  71,631,852 


1,152,398,533      490,198,000      508,276,418 
(  $230,479,707)       ($98,039,600)       ($101,655,284) 

As  in  Germany,  these  land  mortgage  bonds  rank  about  with 
government  bonds,  and  at  times  higher.  They  are  not  bought  by 
small  investors  but  by  large  capitalists,  who  look  upon  them  as 
gilt  edge  securities.  Unlike  the  Landschaften  pfandbriefe,  they 
mature  at  a  fixed  time,  generally  20  to  4  0  years.  The  interest  is 
generally  3  %  per  cent  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  money  mar- 
ket. The  Milan  Savings  Bank  charges  4.88  per  cent  inclusive  of 
everything.  Having  no  dividends  to  pay  it  can  afford  this  low 
figure.      The   Minister  of   Agriculture  made   this  statement: 

"With  regard  to  the  degree  of  security,  investment  in  mortgage 
bonds  is  equal  to  that  of  government  bonds  not  only  in  public  esti- 
mation but  legally.  In  fact  the  societies,  the  ethical  institutions,  the 
benevolent  associations  and  other  associations  which  are  allowed 
by  law  to  invest  their  funds  in  whole  or  in  part  in  securities  issued 
or  guaranteed  by  the  state,  have  the  right  to  invest  from  one- 
quarter  to  the  whole  in  bonds  issued  by  the  institutions  for  mort- 
gage credit.  Moreover  the  mortgage  bonds  can  be  accepted  with 
the  security  of  the  administration  of  the  state,  of  the  province, 
of  the  communes,  of  the  public  institutions  of  charity,  of  the  savings 
banks  and  of  the  city  pawnbrokers  at  a  valuation  regulated  by  nine- 
tenths  of  the  average  prices  of  the  Bourse  for  the  preceding  semes- 
ter. It  is  not  exactly  accurate  that  they  are  always  higher  than 
government  bonds.  Account  must  be  taken  of  the  variation  of  the 
rate  of  interest.  What  can  be  affirmed  is  that  the  mortgage  bonds 
always  maintain  a  high  level." 
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The  savings  banks  have  introduced  a  novel  and  very  valuable 
system  for  the  farmer,  loaning  money  on  open  account  on  farm 
mortgage  security.  The  borrower  places  his  mortgage  and  is  given 
a  check  book.  He  may  check  up  to  the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
as  he  needs  it,  paying  interest  not  on  the  face  of  the  mortgage  but 
only  on  the  amount  drawn.  The  debt  may  be  repaid  at  any  time. 
These  loans  are  made  for  farm  improvement  at  a  lower  rate  than  is 
charged  commercial  loans. 

SPECIAL  LEGISLATION  x\FFECTING  FARM  CREDIT. 

In  Northern  Italy  agricultural  credit  was  a  cooperative  move- 
ment, due  to  the  initiative  of  Luzzatti  and  Wollemborg,  farmers 
providing  for  their  own  needs  through  People's  Banks,  Rural  Banks 
and  other  cooperative  societies.  The  South  lacking  initiative,  the 
government  felt  called  upon  to  assist  by  the  enactment  of  special 
laws.  On  July  7,  1901,  the  Savings  Bank  of  the  Bank  of  Naples 
was  authorized  to  engage  in  rural  credit  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  Italy  and  in  Sardinia,  and  on  March  29,  1906,  a  special  rural 
credit  section  was  created  by  the  Bank  of  Sicily.  Laws  of  1902, 
1904  and  1906  dealt  with  agricultural  credit  in  Latium,  in  the 
Basilicate  and  in  Calabria,  and  other  special  laws  followed.  The 
principle  is  for  the  great  savings  banks  and  other  institutions  to 
encourage  the  organization  of  cooperative  banks  and  societies  and 
to  advance  them  money  to  loan  to  their  members.  For  example, 
on  December  31,  1912,  579  little  cooperative  societies  had  cash 
credil  with  the  Bank  of  Naples  to  nearly  $4,000,000,  and  from  the 
Bank  of  Sicily  275  had  credit  to  more  than  $3,000,000.  These  two 
Danks  are  the  most  important  to  agricultural  credit  in  Italy.  They 
rediscount  bills  for  the  little  banks  and  discount  their  bills  when 
the  latter  need  money  to  make  collective  purchases  of  agricultural 
supplies  or  to  loan  to  their  members.  Loans  are  made  only  for  dis- 
tinctively agricultural  purposes  and  to  farmers  owning  their  own 
land,  tenants  or  crop  sharers.  Loans  are  limited  to  $1,2  00  and  one 
year  for  working  capital,  $400  and  three  years  for  live  stock,  and 
$600  and  three  years  for  agricultural  machinery.  The  Bank  of 
Sicily  was  assisted  by  a  special  law  passed  in  1907  levying  a  special 
tax  in  1911  in  Southern  Italy,  which  aggregated  $800,000.  This 
was  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Sicily  for  agricultural  credit.  Like  the 
original  Prussian  Landschaften,  this  was  compulsory  cooperation. 
This  money  was  used  as  detailed  above.  The  total  amount  of  money 
in  savings  banks  in  Sicily  is  $100,000,000. 

The  Agragrian  Credit  Institute  of  Latium  was  founded  under 
a  special  law  11  years  ago,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  The  gov- 
ernment "invited"  the  Bank  of  Italy  and  the  Savings  Banks  of 
Milan  and  Rome  to  contribute  respectively  $100,000,  $60,000  and 
$40,000.  As  the  Bank  of  Italy  under  its  charter  cannot  thus  dis- 
pose of  its  funds,  its  $100,000  contribution  is  considered  a  loan  and 
interest  is  paid  thereon.     This  credit  institute  is  limited  in  operation 
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to  the  province  of  Rome.  Its  energies  have  been  devoted  to  edu- 
cating the  rural  population  to  the  utility  of  cooperation  and  of  credit 
and  to  the  establishment  of  cooperative  banks  and  societies.  It  sup- 
plies a  large  percentage  of  the  money  needed  for  agriculture  in 
this  province.  It  discounts  bills  for  the  little  banks  and  societies, 
charging  them  1  per  cent  more  than  the  Bank  of  Italy  charges  and 
they  in  turn  may  charge  an  additional  1  per  cent,  so  that  the  farmer 
borrows  at  2  per  cent  above  the  rate  of  the  Bank  of  Italy.  The 
Institute  also  loans  directly  to  farmers  in  districts  where  there  are 
no  cooperative  associations.  Loans  are  made  for  a  year  for  work- 
ing capital  and  three  years  for  livestock  or  machinery.  Loans  are 
made  only  when  after  investigation  the  purpose  promises  to  prove 
safe  and  productive.  The  Institute  in  10  years  accumulated  $22,000 
reserve. 

The  Italian  government  owned  considerable  land  and  laws 
were  passed  providing  for  sale  in  small  tracts  to  peasants  on  small 
annual  installments,  as  Great  Britain  has  done  in  Ireland.  A  land 
credit  institution,  the  Credit  Fondiare,  was  established  to  loan 
money  to.  men  who  want  to  buy  this  government  land  and  have 
moral  character  and  other  assets  to  warrant  credit.  The  total 
amount  placed  at  the  disposal  of  farmers  through  special  laws  by 
the  state,  by  savings  banks  or  other  institutions,  are  approximately 
as  follows: 

Central  provinces  and  Sardinia $  5,800,000 

Sicily 3,200,000 

Southern    provinces    and    Sicily    (provincial    agricultural 

credit  banks)    2,800,000 

Sardinia   (Ademprivile  banks)    1,270,000 

Basilicate 520,000 

Calabria   400,000 

Latium 340,000 

Umbria  and  the  Marches 220,000 

L'guria 100,000 

$14,650,000 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION. 

Half  a  dozen  years  ago  4  9  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Italy 
over  20  years  of  age  was  classed  as  illiterate.  In  some  provinces 
there  is  today  over  5  0  per  cent  of  illiteracy  among  the  peasants,  in 
others  it  grades  down  to  8  to  12  per  cent.  During  the  last  three  or 
four  years  the  government  has  taken  serious  steps  to  fight  illiteracy, 
having  opened  6,000  schools  for  illiterate  adults.  In  provinces 
where  there  is  a  large  immigration,  schools  have  been  established 
to  teach  not  only  reading  and  writing  but  also  the  history  and  cus- 
toms of  the  United  States  and  a  special  study  of  American  farming. 
In  Naples,  for  example,  nearly  500  such  schools  have  been  in  oper- 
ation since  1911. 

A  very  valuable  and  most  important  feature  is  the  traveling 
professor  of  agriculture.     Money  for  this  fund  is  contributed  by  the 
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state,  the  province,  the  municipality,  and  the  savings  banks.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  these  traveling  professors,  sufficient  to  cover 
all  agricultural  districts.  They  go  from  farm  to  farm,  giving  prac- 
tical lessons  in  planting,  pruning,  all  farm  processes,  and  imparting 
technical  information  on  the  most  recent  and  scientific  methods  of 
farming.  They  make  a  special  point  of  teaching  how  to  avoid 
disease  in  livestock  and  in  crops.  They  also  spread  the  doctrine 
of  cooperation  everywhere  and  are  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  many  cooperative  societies.  In  the  south  of  Italy  these  pro- 
fessors revolutionized  farming  by  teaching  the  absolute  need  of 
chemical  fertilizer  and  inducing  a  few  landowners  to  form  a  co- 
operative society  to  buy  chemical.  The  movement  spread  very 
rapidly  and  extended  from  fertilizer  to  machinery  and  all  other  farm 
requirements.  The  professors  are  trained  in  the  agricultural  schools 
and  colleges.  They  give  frequent  lectures  at  the  farm  villages  as 
well  as  personal  instruction  on  the  farm.  No  statistics  were 
available  as  to  the  number  of  traveling  professors  in  the  kingdom. 
In  the  island  of  Sicily,  which  has  seven  provinces,  there  are  12 
traveling  professors  in  addition  to  10  schools  of  agriculture  and  a 
number  of  other  technical  schools  where  agriculture  is  taught.  In 
Lombardy,  the  extreme  north  of  Italy,  the  professors  cultivate  many 
demonstration  fields  as  well  as  give  lectures.  They  devote  much 
attention  to  improving  the  breed  of  livestock  by  encouraging  shows 
and  the  importation  of  breeding  stock.  They  have  model  farms 
with  all  appliances,  where  they  teach  herdsmen  and  train  experts  in 
stock  breeding.  The  use  and  value  of  machinery  is  taught  and 
every  means  employed  to  raise  the  educational  value  of  the  farm 
laborer.  These  professors  in  Lombardy  are  educated  at  the  Agri- 
cultural High  School  of  Milan.  Between  1880  and  1890  a  good 
many  schools  of  agriculture  were  established  in  different  cities, 
each  sending  out  traveling  professors. 

Courses  of  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture  have  been 
placed  in  the  rural  schools  in  very  recent  years  but  there  is  no 
practical  field  work.  When  a  boy  completes  the  course  in  the 
elementary  grade  he  goes  to  a  special  school  of  agriculture  for 
further  instruction. 

The  Agricultural  High  School  of  Milan  was  visited.  It  is  a 
school  of  university  grade  with  departments  of  study  corresponding 
to  the  best  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United  States.  The  heads 
of  departments  are  men  of  high  scientific  standing,  the  president 
being  a  chemist  of  international  reputation  in  his  field,  organic 
chemistry.  Students  are  admitted  at  18  after  completing  their 
secondary  school  courses.  The  training  is  intended  to  make 
scientific  farmers  of  landowners  and  to  educate  teachers  of  agri- 
culture. Very  many  of  the  graduates  are  employed  as  traveling 
professors  of  agriculture.  There  is  a  splendid  museum  connected 
with  each  department.      Considerable  attention  is  given  to  analysis 
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of  soil,  of  cliemical,  of  seeds,  etc.  In  1912  20,000  analyses  of  chemi- 
cal were  made  for  farmers.  There  are  5  0  of  these  agricultural  high 
schools  in  Italy.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  in  the  village 
schools.  There  is  no  fixed  school  age  as  in  Germany,  but  every 
child  must  attend  a  certain  number  of  classes,  covering  four  years, 
under  penalty  of  fine  of  $10  upon  the  parent.  There  are  six  higher 
classes  running  from  six  to  twelve  years  longer.  In  Central  and 
Western  Italy  the  belief  is  prevalent  that  too  much  education  unfits 
farm  people  for  their  work  and  makes  them  discontented,  hence 
the  policy  of  giving  the  children  of  the  peasants  very  rudimentary 
training  in  the  public  schools  and  then  giving  them  a  thorough  edu- 
cation in  agriculture  by  traveling  professors  upon  their  own  land 
or  that  of  their  parents. 


Chapter  XIV. 

THE  MAGYAR  KINGDOM. 

Nine  Centuries  of  War  Made  Social  Progress  Impossible,  Hence  a 
National  Agricultural  Policy,  State  Conceived  and  Endowetl — 
Count  Karolyi  the  Prophet  of  Cooperation — The  Hungarian 
Land  Mortgage  Institute — The  Hangya — Cooperative  Banks — 
The  Great  Government  Farm  at  Mezohegyes. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  has  an  area  of  125,589  square  miles, 
about  10,000  greater  than  Austria,  with  which  it  forms  a  dual 
monarchy,  and  about  8  0  per  cent  greater  than  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. The  southern  province  of  Hungary,  Croatia-Slavonia,  is  an 
independent  state  of  different  race,  language  and  traditions,  sub- 
ject only  in  international  relations.  Hungary  has  a  population  of 
20,900,000,   80  per  cent  of  which  is  rural. 

Hungary  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  Except  for  a 
few  mountainous  districts,  it  consists  mainly  of  the  great  wing 
of  the  Central  European  table  land,  with  soil  rich  and  fertile.  The 
lower  hilly  districts  are  for  most  part  occupied  in  agriculture  and 
viticulture.  The  Royal  Department  of  Agriculture  classifies  the 
land  as  follows:  Arable  42.99  per  cent,  horticulture  1.32  per  cent, 
meadow  9.7  6  per  cent,  vineyards  .9  7  per  cent,  pasture  12.17  per 
cent,  forest  27.34  per  cent,  fen  districts  .20  per  cent,  unproductive 
5.25  per  cent.  The  acreage  harvested  for  1911,  a  normal  year,  was 
as  follows  of  the  principal  crops:  Autumn  wheat  8,975,800,  spring 
wheat  293,660,  mixed  wheat  216,270,  autumn  rye  2,603,175,  spring 
rye  71,812,  autumn  barley  233,930,  spring  barley  694,250,  oats 
2,933,  880,  millet  2,933,877,  maize  7,197,080,  potatoes  1,644,333, 
sugar  beets  357,397.  Wheat  averaged  35.15  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  great  productivity  of  the  land. 
Rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  cultivated  area  of  32,000,000 
acres  is  in  autumn  wheat  and  a  little  more  than  a  fifth  in  corn. 

The  annual  production  of  wine  ranges  from  80,000,000  to 
200,000,000  gallons.  In  1911  the  number  of  domestic  animals  was: 
Cattle  7,319,121,  about  a  quarter  as  many  as  in  the  entire 
United  States;  horses  2,351,481,  asses  20,103,  mules  1,850,  swine 
7,580,446,  sheep  8,548,204,  goats  426,981.  The  last  census  of  farm 
holdings  shows  the  following: 

Total  number  of  holdings  under  cultivation 2,795,885 

Small  holdings   under   2-3   of  an  acre 52.23% 

Small    holdings,    6  2-3    to    133    acres 46.89 

Medium  holdings,  133  to  1,300  acres .74 

Large  holdings,  1,300  acres  and  over .14 
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According  to  Area. 

Under  2-3  of  an  acre 6.15% 

From   6  2-3    to    133   acres 48.44 

From   133   to   1,300  acres 14.22 

Over   1,300   acres 31.19 

Forestry  is  the  principal  industry  on  the  great  estates;  on  the 
small  holdings  intensive  agriculture.  On  the  holdings  under  two- 
thirds  of  an  acre  the  land  is  thus  classified:  Arable  land  62.44  per 
cent,  garden  6.78  per  cent,  meadow  13.79  per  cent,  vineyard  5.85 
per  cent,  pasture  3.62  per  cent,  forest  2.80  per  cent,  swamp  over  1,300 
acres  .10  per  cent,  uncultivated  3.62  per  cent.  On  the  very  large  hold- 
ings it  is  thus:  Arable  land  32.07  per  cent,  garden  .36  per  cent,  forest 
6.81  per  cent,  vineyard  .17  per  cent,  pasture  13.07  per  cent,  forest 
42.34  per  cent,  swamp  .52  per  cent,  uncultivated  4.56  per  cent. 
The  greater  number  of  the  estates  are  managed  by  their  owners, 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  Only  8.62  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  farmed  by  tenants.  Leasing  has  proven  a  sure  road  to  financial 
success,  the  tenant  using  his  earnings  to  buy  land  but  retaining  his 
original  tenancy.  The  royal  minister  of  agriculture  says  the 
method  of  financial  success  in  Hungary  is  the  leasing  and  cultiva- 
tion of  great  estates  and  that  tenants  have  frequently  made  large 
fortunes  by  turning  their  attention  to  the  industrial  branches  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  small  holdings  are  short  of  pasture — only  3.62  per  cent  in 
the  very  small  and  5.33  per  cent  in  the  small — so  the  government 
provides  commons  which  the  small  holder  may  use,  these  commons 
making  half  of  the  total  pasture  area.  There  are  also  nearly  7,000,000 
acres  of  government  forest,  which  makes  fine  pasturage  for  cattle, 
sheep  and  pigs,  and  is  so  used.  The  great  importance  of  agriculture 
is  indicated  by  statistics  of  foreign  trade,  52.13  per  cent  of  exports 
being  agricultural  and  10.10  per  cent  half  manufactured,  aggregat- 
ing $229,827,200,  while  64.57  per  cent  of  its  imports,  aggregating 
$268,894,000,  are  manufactures.  For  the  last  seven  years  imports 
have  exceeded  exports.  The  principal  exports  are  grain,  livestock 
and  flour. 

Hungary  has  13,000  miles  of  railroad,  a  little  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  state  of  Washington,  5,000  miles  state  owned,  5,900 
miles  privately  owned  but  state  operated,  chiefly  local  lines,  and 
2,100  miles  in  private  hands.  The  total  invested  capital  is  about 
$900,000,000,  the  rolling  stock  consisting  of  4,063  locomotives, 
8,724  passenger  cars,  95,736  freight  cars,  and  275  mail  cars.  In 
1911,  153,800,000  passengers  traveled  2,958,640,000  miles,  78,700,- 
000  tons  of  freight  were  carried  5,580,000  miles,  receipts  were 
$105,258,000,  expenditures  $66,326,000,  and  the  credit  balance 
$38,932,000.  There  are  2,200  miles  of  navigable  inland  waterways, 
whereon  in  1911  steamboats  carried  2,440,000  passengers  and 
4,740,000  tons  of  freight.  Ocean  business  is  comparatively  small, 
amounting  to  less  than  4,000,000  tons  in  1911.     The  principal  port, 
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Fiume,  where  the  Commission  entered  Hungary,  imported  goods 
valued  at  $37,240,000  and  exported  practically  as  much,  $37,180,- 
000. 

The  history  of  Hungary  from  the  birth  of  the  nation  to  this 
day  is  a  history  of  war  to  the  death  for  the  nation's  life.  The  last 
great  wave  of  the  migration  of  the  nations  of  the  East  swept  the 
Magyars,  probably  descendants  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  from  the 
Ural  mountains  on  the  Siberian  border  to  the  valley  of  the  Volga 
and  thence  to  the  lower  Danube.  Here  they  made  their  permanent 
home  in  the  last  decade  of  the  tenth  century  and  spread  terror  and 
devastation  through  Europe.  About  the  year  1,000  the  ruler  mar- 
ried a  Christian  princess  and  made  of  the  fierce  Magyar  marauders 
the  Christian  nation  of  Hungary,  which  became  the  Eastern  ram- 
part of  Christianity  and  Latin  civilization  against  the  barbarians  of 
the  Orient,  Huns,  Mongols,  Tartars  and  Turks.  It  was  a  nation 
with  neither  feudalism  nor  royal  absolutism.  In  12  2  2  the  Golden 
Bull  of  Andrew  II  established  the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  ranks 
with  England's  Magna  Charta  as  the  most  ancient  constitution  in 
Europe.  The  royal  line  sprang  from  Prince  Arpad,  who  led  the 
migratory  tribes  in  the  last  part  of  the  ninth  century.  After  the 
extinction  of  this  line,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  brother  of  the  Hun- 
garian queen,  and  also  tracing  his  ancestry  to  Arpad,  was  chosen 
king  of  Hungary  in  152  6,  and  from  that  date  the  Hapsburg  dynasty 
has   reigned. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nation  war  with  Austria,  Italy  and  the 
German  states  was  almost  continuous.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
the  Mongols  made  two  invasions  of  Europe,  which  it  fell  to  Hungary 
to  repulse.  Followed  war  with  Bohemia,  the  conquest  of  Moldavia, 
and  of  Bulgaria,  and  in  137  0  Hungary  held  the 
position  of  present  day  Germany,  that  of  the  most 
formidable  state  in  Europe.  Then  for  nearly  three 
centuries  war  raged  with  the  Turks  with  little  cessation.  In  145  3 
the  Turks  invaded  Hungary  with  150,000  men  and  were  utterly 
routed  by  a  Hungarian  army  with  Italian  and  Spanish  allies,  num- 
bering 70,000.  In  1479  another  severe  defeat  was  administered  to 
invading  Turks.  In  152  6  the  great  Turkish  ruler  Soliman,  with  an 
army  of  200,000  men,  annihilated  the  Hungarian  army  and  most 
of  the  best  blood  of  its  nobility,  and  in  152  9  took  the  capital,  Buda, 
and  held  it  for  many  years.  It  was  not  until  168  6,  after  a  century 
and  a  half  of  warfare,  that  the  Hungarians  recovered  their  capital 
and  drove  the  Turks  out  permanently.  In  1741  Hungary  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  great  empress,  Maria  Theresa,  against  Prussia, 
Saxony,  France  and  Bavaria,  who  refused  to  recognize  her  right  to 
the  Austrian  throne,  and  from  1792  to  1810  supported  Austria 
against  Napoleon,  scorning  his  offers  to  make  her  an  independent 
kingdom. 

Forty   years   later   came   Hungary's    darkest   day.      For   several 
years    the    Hungarian    people    had    been    demanding    governmental 
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reforms  which  Austria  refused,  and  the  tension  became  so  strong 
that  Austria  secretly  incited  the  rebellion  of  Croatia-Slavonia  against 
Hungary.  A  committee  of  national  defense  was  organized  under 
Louis  Kossuth,  since  the  federal  government  was  hostile,  and  the 
invading  rebel  army  was  defeated.  Then  the  Austrian  army  joined 
forces  with  the  rebels  and  advanced  into  Hungary.  Russia  rushed 
forces  to  the  aid  of  her  fellow  Slavs,  and  there  were  several  battles 
in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1848.  By  the  spring  of  184  9  Hungary 
had  assembled  an  army  of  120,000  men  and  defeated  the  allied 
armies  in  several  battles,  and  in  April  the  Austrian,  Croatian  and 
Russian  forces  were  driven  out.  Bitterly  indignant  at  the  attitude 
of  Austria,  the  Hungarian  Diet  on  April  14  passed  a  decree  forever 
excluding  the  Hapsburgs  from  the  Hungarian  throne.  But  the  Great 
Bear  was  to  be  reckoned  with.  Russia  gathered  its  mighty  resources 
and  assembled  an  army  which  with  the  Austrian  troops  numbered 
275,000  men.  The  Hungarians  could  rally  only  about  half  that 
number  and  they  were  terribly  beaten  and  many  of  their  leaders 
executed.  Hungary  had  to  pay  bitterly  for  its  demand  for  govern- 
mental reforms.  It  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  conquered  province 
and  its  people  most  cruelly  treated.  After  a  dozen  years  the  present 
emperor,  Franz  Josef,  undertook  to  change  conditions  and  relations 
between  the  two  peoples,  and  in  18  65  he  opened  the  Diet  at  Buda- 
pest and  declared  that  Hungary  should  have  self-government.  In 
1867  the  dual  monarchy  was  restored,  Franz  Josef  crowned  king  of 
Hungary,  and  all  of  the  nation's  constitutional  rights  were  restored. 
The  history  of  Hungary — than  which  that  of  no  nation  in  the 
world  is  more  appealing — has  been  briefly  outlined  that  it  may  be 
clearly  understood  that  for  all  these  centuries  social  progress  was 
impossible.  Men  were  brought  into  the  world  only  to  fight,  and 
women  only  to  become  mothers  of  soldiers.  It  was  one  war  after 
another,  war  of  extermination,  exhausted  resources,  depopulated 
country,  the  extinction  of  the  nation  always  threatened  and  very 
imminent.  It  is  only  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation 
that  the  nation  emerged  from  the  perils  that  from  its  birth  had 
brought  extinction  very  near,  and  in  1867,  with  its  constitution  re- 
stored and  national  life  assured,  Hungary  faced  the  tremendous 
problems  of  establishing  all  those  institutions  required  by  modern 
culture  and  national  life  and  economy,  which  in  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  had  gradually  grown  up  through  the  progress  and  evolu- 
tion of  years,  years  that  for  the  Magyars  had  been  a  life  or  death 
struggle.  In  the  light  of  Hungarian  experience,  it  is  hard  to  feel 
that  America  has  a  problem  at  all  complex  or  serious. 

THE  AID  OF  THE  STATE  ESSENTIAL. 

And  so  it  has  been  essential  for  the  state  to  cooperate  with 
society  by  giving  the  support  of  its  influence  and  material  resources 
to  establish  pioneer  institutions  that  elsewhere  society  has  naturally 
developed  of  itself.  Agriculture  and  the  development  of  cooperation 
in  every  form  has  the  fostering  care  of  the  state  and  yet  there  is 
no  excessive  interference.     The  great  influence  of  the  state  is  moral 
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rather  than  financial,  in  showing  the  way,  in  preparing  rules  and 
regulations,  and  supervising.  It  has  lent  financial  support  but  not 
one  of  the  institutions  of  public  importance  belongs  to  the  state. 

In  every  country  successful  cooperation  in  agriculture  owes 
its  birth  and  progress  to  some  great  mind  devoted  to  the  common 
good  of  the  poorer  people.  Never  was  the  man  more  urgently 
needed  than  in  Hungary.  He  appeared  in  Count  Alexander  Karolyi, 
who  is  known  as  the  father  of  Hungarian  cooperation.  Quoting 
from  "The  Development  of  Cooperation  in  Hungary  1851-1912," 
prepared  by  Count  Josef  Mailath  for  the  American  Commission: 

"He  diagnosed  the  case  and  found  the  remedy.  He  saw 
clearly  that  cooperation,  above  all,  credit  cooperation,  was  the 
only  thing  necessary  to  enable  the  people,  the  prey  of  blood- 
sucking usurers,  with  neither  the  spirit  to  rebel  nor  the  sense  to 
combine,  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  He  offered  to  lead  the  forlorn 
hope,  forlorn  because  official  opinion  was  dead  against  the  move- 
ment, an  opinion  which  the  general  indifference  served  only  to 
strengthen.  Opposing  interests,  monopoly,  crusted  toryism,  bureau- 
cracy, negativism,  all  combined  to  hamper  the  movement;  but  to 
anybody  who  knows  Count  Karolyi,  these  merely  spelt  the  groans 
of  a  dying  superstition.  At  last  Baron  Banffy's  cabinet  passed 
the  law  of  1898,  under  whose  provisions  the  Central  Cooperative 
Society  came  into  being.  The  next  cabinet  was  still  more  yield- 
ing, and  the  future  was  assured.  Cooperation  is  now  applied  in  all 
directions.  Its  principal  office  of  course  is  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  agricultural  and  rural  industrial  communities.  By  means 
of  the  credit  system  the  usurer  has  been  practically  exterminated. 
In  dairy  work,  poultry  raising,  fruit  growing,  working  up  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  hemp  and  flax  manufactures,  it  plays  its  bene- 
ficent part,  and  is  a  very  potent  factor  in  raising  the  moral,  mater- 
ial and  intellectual  level  of  our  rural  population." 

A  period  of  62  years  covers  the  history  of  cooperation  in  Hun- 
gary, and  of  that  only  the  last  15  years  really  count.  Rudimentary 
credit  banks  were  established  for  small  tradespeople,  the  first,  the 
Besztercze  Savings  Bank  and  Aid  Society,  in  1851.  Deposits  were 
paid  5  per  cent  and  loans  charged  6  per  cent.  A  second  society 
was  formed  at  Kolozsvar  in  18  58.  A  few  others  sprang  up  but 
progress  was  very  slow.  In  18  62  there  were  three,  1868  43,  1870 
102,  1880  249,  1885,  398.  In  1883  through  the  initiative  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Buda  Pest  Central  Cooperative  Cream- 
ery was  established  with  51  members.  A  few  attempts  were  made 
at  cooperative  wine  growing  societies  but  unsuccessfully.  The  year 
188  6  opened  a  new  era  of  development,  due  to  the  inspiration  and 
energy  of  Count  Karolyi.  He  induced  the  council  of  the  county  of 
Pest  to  organize  a  County  Credit  Society  on  the  Raiffeisen  system. 
The  county  and  landowners  subscribed  to  800  founders'  shares  of 
$75  each.  This  society  energetically  spread  the  doctrine  of  co- 
operation, meeting  at  the  outset  only  indifference  and  doubt,  but 
in  a  few  years  establishing  little  Raiffeisen  societies  in  every  local- 
ity, with  peasant  farmers  having  the  entire  administration,  and 
thus    changing     their     distrust     into   confidence.       Indifference   and 
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doubt  vanished  and  the  people  became  eager  to  take  up  cooperative 
credit  everywhere. 

In  1894  this  County  of  Pest  Society  yielded  to  a  general  demand 
and  extended  its  operations  to  cover  the  entire  country,  establishing 
local  banks  everywhere,  notably  in  Transylvania,  where  Dr.  Stephen 
Gidofalvy  became  an  eminent  champion  of  cooperation.  In  1896, 
ten  years  from  its  inception,  the  County  of  Pest  Credit  Society 
had  become  a  great  national  institution,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
first  and  greatest  Hungarian  savings  bank  it  organized  the  Central 
Credit  Bank  of  the  Hungarian  Cooperative  Societies,  with  $250,000 
capital  in  $50  shares.  By  1898  the  Central  Bank  had  established 
cooperative  societies  in  465  localities,  with  a  membership  of  102,115, 
shares  aggregating  nearly  $3,000,000,  and  an  annual  turnover  of 
$45,000,000.  Other  central  institutions  were  established  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  and  cooperative  societies  for  buying  sup- 
plies, for  marketing  and  for  produnction  sprang  up  rapidly.  They 
were  hampered  by  small  capital  and  difficulty  in  securing  credit. 
The  Raiffeisen  principle  of  unlimited  liability  was  unknown  and 
incomprehensible  in  Hungary,  and  the  final  effective  fruit  of  Count 
Karolyi's  long  crusade  was  the  law  of  18  98  which  safeguarded 
credit  societies,  allowing  them  to  be  organized  only  with  the  co- 
operation of  some  public  body  or  the  National  Credit  Association, 
restricting  their  operations  to  a  single  parish  or  similar  small  area, 
limited  dividends  to  5  per  cent,  and  made  each  member  liable  for 
five  times  and  in  some  cases  ten  times  the  value  of  his  shares. 

The  National  Central  Credit  Association  provided  in  this  law, 
is  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  uniting  the  little  locals. 
Each  society  must  subscribe  for  shares  of  $40  in  number  propor- 
tional to  the  extent  of  its  business,  each  share  carrying  a  liability 
of  thirtyfold,  $1,200,  with  dividends  restricted  to  4  per  cent.  To 
supply  the  necessary  capital  until  the  locals  were  able  to  make 
their  deferred  payments  on  capital,  the  state  advanced  $200,000, 
the  king  $10,000,  and  various  corporations  and  individuals  differ- 
ing amounts  in  a  total  of  $600,000,  which  is  gradually  paid  back, 
so  that  ultimately  only  the  member  societies  shall  be  stockholders. 
This  Central  appoints  one  member  of  the  board  of  control  and 
one  of  the  executive  committee  of  each  local  to  supervise  its  busi- 
ness. The  minister  of  finance  names  two  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Central  and  the  king  the  president.  A  special 
government  commissioner  supervises  the  Central.  It  is  the  office 
of  the  Central  to  supply  affiliated  locals  with  needed  capital.  For 
this  purpose  it  has  a  credit  with  the  state  for  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  on  which  it  pays  low  interest,  and  it  also  has  large  de- 
posits of  trust  funds  from  local  communities.  It  began  its  activi- 
ties in  1899  by  remodeling  the  societies  established  by  Count 
Karolyi  to  conform  to  the  new  law,  and  it  wound  up  the  affairs  of 
the  Central  Credit  Bank,  which  it  was  to  replace.  In  establishing 
societies  it  covered  the  entire  field,  not  agricultural  alone,  and  has 
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established  many  small  societies  in  the  cities  and  towns,  as  tor  ex- 
ample 25  furniture  warehouses. 

In  1899,  when  the  Central  was  created,  there  were  712  co- 
operative societies  with  141,623  members  in  2,124  parishes.  The 
increase  has  been  rapid  and  continuous,  33.9  per  cent  the  first  year, 
24.7  the  second,  18.3  the  third,  5.6  the  fourth,  thus  gathering  in 
the  societies  already  in  existence  and  establishing  new  ones.  For 
the  last  ten  years  the  increase  has  been  from  2.7  to  7.9  per  cent 
annually.  Now  there  are  2,412  societies  with  a  membership  of 
665,333  in  7,777  parishes.  The  paid  up  capital  has  increased  from 
$1,304,211  to  $8,287,320  reserve  from  $143,180  to  $2,271,080; 
value  of  shares  from  $2,957,817  to  $12,642,243,  and  the  savings 
deposits  from  $1,106,518  to  $23,876,380,  an  increase  of  more  than 
twentyfold.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  Central  itself  shows  this  in- 
crease from  1899  to  1912:  Value  of  founders  shares,  from  $6  31,600 
to  $867,000;  value  of  members'  shares,  from  $86,400  to  $479,320; 
reserve  funds,  from  $2,036  to  $264,931;  total  financial  resources, 
from  $2,396,269,112  to  $12,821,935;  savings  deposits,  from  $821,- 
160  to  $6,025,914;  outstanding  debentures,  from  nothing  in  1889, 
$940,000  in  1890,  to  $7,311,080;  net  income,  from  $10,196  to 
$80,275;  working  expense,  from  $22,138  to  $218,944;  0.93  to  1.09 
per  cent  of  money  invested;  bills  discounted,  from  41,580  amount- 
ing to  $2,555,622,  to  266,796  amounting  to  $23,300,096;  bonds 
negotiated,  from  $413,390  to  $2,583,233.  Thus  in  the  last  15 
years  the  progress  of  cooperation  has  been  rapid,  sound  and  suc- 
cessful. 

THE   MINISTRY   OF    AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  only  for  a  slightly  longer  period  that  the  government  has 
taken  active  participation  in  agricultural  organization.  In  188  9 
a  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  created,  with  wide  powers  and  author- 
ity, covering  forestry,  superintendence  of  meadow  lands,  settlement, 
viticulture,  agricultural  instruction  and  experiment,  water  regula- 
tion, and  powers  practically  absolute  over  hunting  and  fishing  and 
food  adulteration.  One  of  its  most  important  functions  is  the  bet- 
terment of  the  condition  of  the  farm  laborers.  Under  its  control 
are  the  state  forests,  covering  over  4,000,000  acres  and  valued  at 
more  than  $54,000,000,  also  the  state  lands,  farms,  vineyards,  studs 
and  cattle,  nurseries  and  lands  open  to  settlement.  The  whole 
agricultural  policy  of  Hungary  is  state  conceived  and  state  en- 
dowed. The  department  devotes  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  dis- 
seminating news  and  information  among  the  farmers  concerning 
crop  statistics  and  market  conditions,  and  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
foreign    markets    by    sending    commissioners    abroad. 

Three  great  problems  confronted  the  department:  First,  the 
land  problem,  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  large  estates,  the 
small  number  of  medium  sized,  and  the  creation  of  a  large  class 
of  landless  farm  laborers  through  the  freeing  of  the  serfs.  Second, 
the  welfare  of  the  farm  laborers,  the  creation  among  them  of  a 
desire  for  a  home  and  for  intellectual  and  social  betterment  and  a 
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policy  to  make  this  possible  for  them.  Third,  the  encouraging  and 
fostering  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  cooperation.  To  carry  out  its 
policy  along  these  lines  the  department  has  16  subdivisions  and  also 
works  through  local  officials. 

As  a  result  of  disputes  between  landowners  and  farm  laborers, 
and  attempts  at  general  farm  strikes  made  by  the  Socialist  party, 
a  labor  law  was  passed  in  1898  to  regulate  the  relation  between 
landowner  and  farm  worker.  It  requires  a  contract  to  be  signed  in 
the  presence  of  the  local  magistrate,  fixing  the  wages  in  money, 
share  or  crop,  or  both,  a  guarantee  on  both  sides  that  the  con- 
tract will  be  carried  out,  and  it  prohibits  any  collusive  strike.  A 
general  labor  exchange  was  established  by  the  government.  Every 
town  and  village  is  required  to  appoint  a  labor  agent  through 
whom  landowners  and  laborers  may  come  in  touch.  If  there  is  a 
surplus  of  labor  in  any  village  the  agent  is  required  to  make  known 
the  situation  to  other  agents  elsewhere  until  the  labor  is  placed. 
If  there  is  any  great  discrepancy  betwen  supply  and  demand  it  must 
be  reported  to  the  Ministry  at  once.  The  purpose  is  so  to  adjust 
supply  and  demand  as  to  leave  no  justification  for  emigration. 

With  tremendous  areas  of  wheat  fields  requiring  labor  in  har- 
vest time  and  no  occupation  for  these  harvest  hands  during  the 
winter,  the  Department  has  a  great  problem  to  solve.  In  18  9  9 
the  Ministry  arranged  courses  of  instruction  in  home  industry  for 
these  laborers,  where  they  are  taught  without  charge  basket  weav- 
ing, mat  work,  broom  manufacture  and  wood  carving,  easy  and 
profitable  work.  There  are  about  5  00  such  courses  given  annually 
and  they  attract  2  0,000  workmen.  These  men  when  proficient  are 
organized  into  cooperative  societies  for  marketing,  of  which  there 
are  now  100  with  a  membership  of  6,000.  Their  earnings  during  the 
three  winter  months  are  more  than   $200,000. 

CARING   FOR  FARM   WORKERS. 

A  law  passed  in  1907  cares  for  the  interest  of  workers  perma- 
nently on  the  farm,  providing  for  a  contract,  requiring  notice  from 
both  parties,  method  of  payment,  rest,  education  of  children,  and 
medical  attendance  for  the  worker  and  his  family.  In  the  same 
year  a  law  was  enacted  covering  the  construction  of  houses  for 
farm  workers,  prescribing  hygienic  conditions,  and  creating  a  per- 
manent fund,  the  National  Agricultural  Workmen's  Dwelling  Fund, 
to  which  the  department  contributes  $100,0  00  annually.  Plans  of 
model  houses  are  furnished,  expert  advice  and  money  aid.  Under 
this  law,  6,531  houses  were  built  in  four  years,  which  become  the 
property  of  the  workman  on  small  semi-annual  installments,  run- 
ning from  20  to  5  0  years.  In  1900  an  insurance  fund  was  estab- 
lished with  state  aid,  at  first  $20,000,  later  $40,000  annually,  to 
provide  aid  for  farm  workers  in  case  of  accident  or  disability  and 
for  the  widow  in  case  of  death  by  accident.  It  also  covers  old  age 
insurance  at  the  age  of  65.  Employers  are  required  to  pay  for  acci- 
dent insurance  for  workers  on  machines  and  for  permanent  farm 
workers. 
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The  agricultural  department  maintains  stock  and  crop  farms, 
nurseries  and  vineyards,  to  provide  the  farmer  with  stock,  seed 
and  saplings.  These  are  delivered  at  a  reasonable  price,  insured 
for  a  year,  and  long  time  payment  allowed  at  reasonable  interest. 
Some  loans  are  also  made  on  mortgage.  There  is  limited  state  aid 
in  providing  apparatus  for  bee  farming,  poultry  raising  and  the  like. 
Vaccine  points  are  produced  and  sold  at  low  rates.  Government 
experts  in  every  field  of  agriculture  are  always  at  the  service  of  the 
farmer. 

The  proper  development  of  technical  instruction  is  the  most 
valuable  service  the  department  can  render.  Lower  grade  agricul- 
ture education  is  given  in  the  schools  of  agriculture,  of  which  there 
are  19  state  schools  and  four  under  state  control.  There  are  also 
eight  elementary  schools  for  vinedressers,  four  for  forest  guards, 
one  for  horticulture  and  one  for  waterworks  officials.  Because  the 
technical  schools  cannot  reach  the  masses,  the  courses  in  the  com- 
mon schools  have  been  revised  and  agricultural  instruction  added  to 
elementary  education.  These  include  special  courses  for  small 
farmers  and  in  housekeeping  for  girls.  There  are  also  special 
courses  in  bee  farming  and  other  special  branches  and  in  home 
economics.  Higher  grade  instruction  in  dairy  farming  and  oenology 
is  given  at  the  Savar  dairy  school  and  at  Budapest,  while  there  are 
five  state  academies  for  higher  agricultural  instruction.  The  High 
School  of  Mines  and  Forests  in  Selmeczbanya  and  the  Veterinary 
High  School  of  Budapest  have  a  worldwide  reputation. 

In  the  agricultural  colleges  the  students  receive  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  training.  The  first  year  covers  natural  science, 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  sociology  and  mineralogy;  the  second 
and  third  years  theoretical  and  practical  training  in  production, 
plant  growing  and  breeding,  animal  breeding,  covering  all  domestic 
animals,  training  in  proper  farm  management,  mechanics,  veterinary 
science  and  surgery,  being  a  thorough  course  in  anatomy,  disease 
and  first  aid,  legal  instruction  covering  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment and  all  branches  of  law  essential  for  the  farmer,  and  horti- 
culture in  all  of  its  branches.  The  graduate  is  fitted  to  take  full 
management  of  a  farm  with  knowledge,  both  practical  and  theoreti- 
cal, of  all  branches  of  agriculture.  There  are  45  professors  in  the 
five  colleges  and  33  assistants.  There  are  extensive  laboratories 
and  each  college  has  its  own  farm,  experiment  station  and  animal 
breeding  establishment.  The  five  colleges  have  360  acres  thus 
used. 

Extension  courses  are  given  in  the  common  schools  whenever 
there  are  men  and  boys  ready  to  attend,  the  course  consisting  of 
about  50  lectures,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  week,  lasting  three 
or  four  months  in  the  winter.  The  lectures  cover  all  branches  of 
agriculture  and  embrace  object  lessons  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
Other  special  lectures  on  special  subjects  are  given  from  time  to 
time  where  there  are  farmers  of  education.     A  course  has  recently 
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been  introduced  in  the  common  schools,  a  finishing  course  of  three 
years  of  practical  agriculture  with  a  demonstration  farm  and  live- 
stock, for  pupils  of  12  to  15  years  who  have  finished  their  six  years' 
compulsory  education.  In  the  teachers'  training  colleges,  similar 
to  our  normal  schools,  there  is  special  instruction  in  agriculture 
in  each  of  the  four  years.  A  graduate  may  then  enter  a  special 
agricultural  teachers'  training  college.  These  graduate  about  15  a 
year.  Girls  in  the  finishing  schools  are  specially  trained  in  house- 
hold management  and  upon  graduation  may  enter  a  special  women 
teachers'  training  college  for  training  in  agriculture  and  household 
management.  Here  cooking,  management,  dressmaking,  washing, 
ironing,  nursing  and  general  agricultural  subjects  are  taught, 
especially  the  care  of  animals,  rearing  of  calves,  poultry  breeding, 
gardening  and  dairy  work.  Upon  graduation,  these  teachers  are 
emploved  bv  the  Department  to  give  similar  three  or  four  months' 
extension  courses  of  lectures  to  those  given  by  the  men  professors. 
Lectures  are  given  in  the  evening  when  all  of  the  farm  people  can 
attend.  The  men  are  taught  agriculture  and  the  women  and  girls 
instruction  in  all  household  and  farm  subjects,  thus  giving  the 
peasant  girls  and  women  the  best  advantages  in  practical  educa- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  students  are  children  of  small  farmers,  who  look 
upon  education,  not  perfunctorily,  as  do  many  American  children, 
but  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  This  educational  organiza- 
tion has  been  in  existence  only  half  a  dozen  years  and  there  are 
i{50  students  in  the  five  colleges.  Of  the  graduates  15  or  20  per 
cent  become  actual  farmers  on  their  own  account,  a  few  teachers, 
and  the  remainder  managers  for  landowners.  The  first  year's  work 
is  almost  exclusively  actual  outdoor  work.  Each  year  the  students 
are  taken  to  different  cooperative  societies  and  taught  their  methods 
and  operations.  A  nominal  fee  of  $2  per  annum  is  charged  but  poor 
students  are  exempt.  The  government  appropriates  $300,000  a 
year  for  the  five  colleges  and  the  demonstration  farms  earn  about 
$150,000.  There  are  13  agricultural  schools  for  the  training  of 
farm  overseers  or  foremen,  the  minimum  age  requirement  being  22 
years,  and  preference  given  to  men  who  have  completed  their  three 
years'  military  service.  This  is  all  practical  training,  a  two  years' 
course  on  a  farm  of  4  00  acres  with  an  animal  breeding  establish- 
ment, covering  every  phase  of  actual  farm  work.  There  are  seven 
winter  agricultural  schools,  where  the  course  lasts  from  October 
to  March,  to  teach  the  sons  of  farmers  who  must  work  in  the 
summer  the  leading  principles  of  scientific  agriculture  with  prac- 
tical demonstration.  Only  sons  of  small  farmers  above  16  are  ad- 
mitted. There  is  a  dairy  technical  school  with  a  minimum  age  of 
15  for  the  training  of  dairy  workers.  Three  or  four  of  the  teachers 
are  sent  each  year  at  government  expense  to  get  special  training  in 
Germany  and  other  foreign  countries. 
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Notwithstanding  that  the  national  agricultural  policy  is  of 
necessity  state  conceived  and  endowed,  there  are  autonomous  organ- 
izations of  great  economic  value  to  the  farmers.  In  1898  Count 
Karolyi  orgranized  the  Federation  of  Hungarian  Farmers  and  became 
its  president,  and  also  organized  the  Hangya,  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  freeing  the  small  farmers  from  the  curse  of  usury,  which 
was  throttling  their  very  life,  and  enabling  them  through  coopera- 
tion to  buy  their  supplies  and  to  market  their  products.  The  Hangya 
spread  the  doctrine  of  cooperation  and  organized  small  local  co- 
operative distributive  societies.  Because  of  the  tempestuous  life 
of  the  nation,  all  movements  for  cooperation,  for  better  rural  life, 
had  to  come  from  above  down;  the  great  wholesale  union  first, 
gradually  establishing  the  little  locals;  instead  of  from  the  bottom 
up,  the  union  growing  out  of  the  scattered  locals  as  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  where  the  true  spirit  and  principle  of  cooperation  has 
thriven. 

THE  GREAT  COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTING  SOCIETY. 

Facts  and  figures  regarding  the  Hangya  were  furnished  by 
Count  Mailath  and  by  Dr.  Julius  Hayden,  secretary  of  the  Hangya, 
who  appeared  before  the  Commission  at  Budapest  and  answered 
many  questions.  The  Hangya  was  started  in  18  98  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000,  with  Count  Karolyi  and  an  office  boy.  Today  it  has 
an  accumulated  capital  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  and  530  busy 
employes.  In  the  first  year  it  organized  16  local  societies,  to  which 
its  sales  at  wholesale  of  farm  and  domestic  supplies  amounted  to 
$9,891.  This  increased  as  follows:  1900,  122  societies,  $245,088 
sales;  1905,  659,  $1,521,800;  1910,  992,  $3,803,234;  1912,  1,195, 
$5,604,625.  There  are  nearly  200,000  members  in  these  1,195  local 
societies.  The  principal  supplies  they  handled  in  1912  were  sugar, 
$711,562;  flour,  $548,363;  fancy  goods,  $44,596;  petroluum,  $167,- 
193;  spirit,  $569,193;  hardware,  $181,960;  salt,  $203,067;  soap, 
$92,294;  rice  and  bruised  barley,  $114,755;  bacon,  $208,380.  In 
the  little  cooperative  societies  share  capital  may  be  paid  in  small 
weekly  installments  and  when  $700  in  cash  has  been  paid  in  the 
society  may  commence  business  and  the  Hangya  will  furnish  its 
first  consignment.  All  kinds  of  provisions,  household  and  agricul- 
tural supplies  are  carried.  In  some  places  the  little  cooperative 
store  is  combined  with  a  public  house  or  country  inn. 

Each  society  is  an  entirely  independent  organization,  the  mem- 
bers chiefly  farmers  and  the  officers  and  managing  committees  as 
a  general  thing  priests,  teachers,  notaries  and  landowners.  The 
societies  are  not  permitted  to  give  credit,  all  sales  must  be  strictly 
cash.  This  rule  is  not  closely  observed,  but  the  balance  sheet 
showed  that  in  1912,  with  a  turnover  of  $12,500,000,  only  $500,000 
sales  were  on  credit,  4  per  cent.  The  societies  must  contract  to 
buy  exclusively  from  the  Hangya  whatever  it  can  sell  them  at  not 
above  current  prices.  The  Hangya  is  recognized  as  the  inspecting 
and  auditing  authority.  Members  of  committees  are  allowed  no 
salaries.     Dividends  are  limited  to  4  or  5  per  cent,  the  balance  of  the 
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profits  going  into  reserve  until  all  debts  are  paid,  after  which  sur- 
plus profits  are  divided  among  members  proportionately  to  their 
purchases.  A  percentage  of  the  reserve,  before  such  distribution, 
must  be  applied  to  educational  or  propagandist  purposes,  whence 
have  been  organized  many  agricultural  societies,  public  libraries, 
egg  collecting  depots,  dairies,  cooperative  granaries,  etc.  Aside  from 
the  founders,  membership  in  the  Hangya  is  limited  strictly  to  local 

societies. 

The  Hangya  has  erected  warehouses  at  different  railroad  junc- 
tions, wine  cellars  and  distilleries.  The  first  and  largest  ware- 
house is  at  Budapest.  There  are  60  traveling  auditors,  always  on 
the  road  traveling  from  one  society  to  another,  examining  the  books, 
inventorying  and  taking  the  annual  balance.  The  cost  of  this 
supervision  in  1912  was  $60,000.  In  explaining  the  high  cost.  Dr. 
Hayden  said  that  the  peasants  are  not  on  so  high  an  intellectual 
plane  as  in  some  countries  and  very  close  supervision  is  needed  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  cooperative  stores.  The  Hangya  opens  a 
current  account  with  each  of  its  little  locals  and  extends  credit  for 
supplies,  taking  as  security  bills  of  exchange,  which  it  guarantees 
and  discounts  at  city  banks.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  extends 
the  Hangya  a  credit  of  $200,000  for  this  purpose  and  other  banks 
varying  amounts.  During  its  15  years  the  Hangya  has  been  very 
successful,  eliminating  usurers  and  keeping  prices  down  to  a  reason- 
able figure  wherever  local  societies  have  been  established,  and  teach- 
ing the  members  economy,  thrift  and  cash  buying.  The  total  loss 
of  the  Hangya  in  ten  years  has  been  $2,000  on  wholesale  business 
and  $18,000  on  retail  business.  Failures  among  the  little  societies 
have  been  less  than  3  per  cent,  due  always  to  bad  management. 
Count  Mailath  stated  the  Hangya,  with  its  business  of  $5,064,635, 
and  of  $19,563,397  among  its  affiliated  societies,  ranks  sixth  among 
the  great  distributing  agencies  of  the  cooperative  world. 

The  Hangya  includes  in  its  membership  the  Housekeepers'  Dis- 
tributive Society,  formed  in  Budapest  in  1904.  This  society  admits 
to  membership  only  people  of  recognized  social  position.  In  1912 
this  and  similar  cooperative  buying  societies  in  the  city  bought  direct 
from  the  village  cooperative  societies  food  products  amounting  to 
$82,200.  There  is  also  a  Public  Officials'  Buying  Society  with  a 
membership  of  5,584,  capital  and  reserve  of  $89,642,  and  business 
in  1912  of  $1,139,705,  and  a  cooperative  buying  society  of  the 
employes  of  the  royal  Hungarian  state  railways,  with  17,432  mem- 
bers, capital  and  reserve  of  $127,405,  and  business  in  1912  of 
$974,183,  with  a  profit  of  $17,368. 

The  Hungarian  Farmers'  Military  Supply  Association  has  been 
in  existence  more  than  25  years,  its  purpose  the  cooperative  sale 
and  delivery  of  agricultural  products  required  by  the  military  ser- 
vice. It  undertook  the  support  of  Hungarian  industry  and  intro- 
duced the  manufacture  of  many  articles  previously  imported.  It 
has  aided  much  in  vine  culture  and  in  improvements  in  dairy  farm- 
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ing  and  stock  breeding.  In  1912  it  fattened  9,070  pigs  for  mem- 
bers, imported  animals  for  breeding  to  the  value  of  $325,000,  and 
exported  1,082,602  gallons  of  wine.  It  has  1,864  members,  $305,- 
250  capital,  and  in  1912  did  a  business  of  $4,810,400. 

The  National  Central  of  Christian  Cooperative  Societies  is 
organized  similarly  to  the  Hangya  and  works  along  the  same  lines. 
There  are  in  this  union  2  74  societies  and  the  business  amounts  tp 
$700,000  a  year.  The  Hungarian  Farmers'  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  1891.  Its  membership  is  principally  large  landowners,  buy- 
ing in  cooperation  grain,  feed,  fertilizer,  seed,  wine,  breeding  ani- 
mals, vineyard  requisites  and  farm  machinery.  It  owns  a  common 
swine  fattening  area  and  has  establihsed  an  insurance  department. 
It  has  1,863  members  and  did  a  business  of  $3,830,000  in  1912. 
There  are  similar  organizations  in  a  number  of  country  districts. 

In  Northeastern  Hungary,  the  highlands,  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  are  declared  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  be  of  so 
limited  intelligence  as  to  be  unable  to  withstand  the  usurers  who 
come  over  from  Galicia  to  prey  upon  them  or  to  get  a  start  in  life. 
So  the  department  appointed  a  special  commission,  which  in  con- 
junction with  the  Hangya  and  the  National  Central  Association 
organized  cooperative  credit  societies  and  stores  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, managed  from  a  central  at  Sateralja-Ujhely,  as  the  locals 
were  not  considered  competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The 
managing  committee  consists  of  representatives  of  the  Department, 
the  Commission,  the  National  Central,  the  Hangya  and  the  managers 
of  the  village  locals.  These  cooperative  stores  have  been  established 
in  1,000  communities,  have  a  business  of  $750,000  a  year,  and  have 
materially  improved  the  conditions  of  the  Ruthenes,  as  these  people 
are  called.  The  village  stores  are  supplied  from  a  warehouse  of  the 
Hangya  maintained  at  Satoralja-Ujhely. 

Cooperative  dairying  is  of  recent  origin  but  has  prospered,  as 
everywhere  on  the  continent.  The  first  dairy  was  established  by 
agents  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  the  county  of  Baranya  on 
the  Danube  in  1894.  Less  than  half  the  farmers  could  be  induced 
to  join,  but  after  the  business  was  established  every  owner  of  a 
cow  in  the  district  became  a  member  and  300  to  400  gallons  of  milk 
was  delivered  to  the  dairy  daily.  The  first  year  the  members 
received  $7,000  at  the  rate  of  2  i^  cents  a  quart  for  milk  for  which 
previously  there  was  no  market  whatever.  This  new  income  in- 
creased materially  every  year.  Several  other  cooperative  dairies 
were  established  the  next  year  and  there  are  now  600. 

As  the  village  dairies  could  not  produce  butter  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  wholesale  demand,  there  was  organized 
in  18  9  9  at  Tomesvar,  a  union  of  5  9  dairy  associations  for  working 
up  deliveries  of  cream.  The  first  year  its  output  was  882,000 
pounds,  which  sold  for  $190,000.  In  the  next  two  years  three  other 
such  centrals  were  established  at  Szabadka,  Vesprem  and  Domb- 
ovar,  which  have  an  annual  production  of  2,200,000  pounds.     These 
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factories  are  not  owned  by  the  local  societies  but  are  separate 
organizations,  contracting  to  take  the  cream  of  the  member  societies. 

Least  progress  has  been  made  in  the  cooperative  sale  of  wine. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  market  because  of  the  many  different  va- 
rieties produced  by  the  small  growers.  There  are  only  nine  cellar 
associations  and  an  effort  is  making  to  unite  them  in  a  central 
union.  Many  of  the  distributing  stations  established  egg 
collecting  stations  and  there  are  about  500  such,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  securing  a  stable  price,  of  particular  benefit  to  the  small 
producer  remote  from  the  city,  who  formerly  had  no  market.  Col- 
lecting stations  have  also  been  established  for  garden  truck,  greens, 
vegetables  and  fruit  wath  similar  excellent  results.  Indeed,  the 
Royal  Minister  of  Agriculture  declared  that  "the  demand  for  and 
price  of  milk,  eggs  and  garden  produce  has  so  increased  that  the 
small  farmer  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  to  sell  not  only  the  super- 
fluity but  also  the  whole  of  his  produce,  denying  himself  and  family 
even  proper  nourishment.  This  is  by  no  means  general  but  certainly 
no   phenomenon." 

In  the  late  nineties  cooperation  in  marketing  grain  was  sug- 
gested to  the  small  farmer,  to  do  away  with  the  chain  of  middlemen, 
save  freight,  and  secure  better  prices.  The  small  farmers  were  un- 
able to  raise  the  necessary  money  to  build  a  granary  and  in  1900 
the  Minister  offered  state  aid  on  these  conditions:  A  cooperative 
society  must  be  organized  of  which  at  least  two-thirds  are  farmers 
whose  annual  grain  crop  for  sale  does  not  exceed  8,700  pounds.  The 
members  must  provide  half  the  expense  of  building,  the  state  will 
provide  the  other  half  on  the  basis  of  one  crown  (20  cents)  for 
every  centner  (12  3.4  6  lb.)  capacity  of  the  granary  to  the  limit  of 
$1,000.  Progress  was  very  slow  because  the  farmers  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  raise  their  half  of  the  cost,  and  in  19  02  the  Minister  raised 
the  state  aid  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  and  in  exceptional  cases  to 
$2,500  and  $3,000.  In  1905  the  Minister  again  raised  the  aid  to 
five-sixths  of  the  building  capital.  Even  with  this  very  liberal  aid, 
the  building  of  granaries  has  been  very  slow  and  there  are  but  44, 
built  in  the  following  years:      1900,  four;    1901,  five;    1902,  eight; 

1903,  three;  1904,  seven;  1905,  six;  1906,  four;  1907,  none;  1908, 
three;  1909,  none;  1910,  two;  1911,  two;  1912,  none.  The  capacity 
of  these  granaries  ranges  from  2  75  to  8  00  tons.  The  actual  amount 
of  grain  stored  in  these  44  granaries  since  their  establishment  was 
as  follows:      1900,  550  tons;  1901,  1,200;   1902,  3,700;   1903,  6,750; 

1904,  5,300;  1905,  10,260;  1906,  15,000;  1907,  8,360;  1908,  7,750; 
1909,  4,800;  1910,  6,060;  1911,  6,300;  1912,  4,650.  A  few  of 
these  cooperative  granaries  are  independent  organizations  but  most 
of  them  are  erected  by  local  credit  societies  belonging  to  the  Central 
Cooperative  Association.  In  addition  there  are  in  the  cities  5  0  large 
cooperative  warehouses  with  a  capacity  of  from  2,000  to  100,000 
tons. 
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There  are  many  farm  machines  owned  by  the  cooperative 
societies,  of  which  the  first  was  a  threshing  machine.  The  farmer 
upon  whose  farm  it  is  working  provides  the  labor  and  every 
twentieth  sack  of  grain  goes  to  the  society,  out  of  which  the  society 
pays  the  engineer,  coal,  oil  and  repairs,  the  balance  going  into  a 
depreciation  fund  to  renew  the  machine  when  necessary.  During 
the  last  dozen  years  many  cooperative  societies  have  been  organized 
to  purchase  and  operate  steam  plows.  From  five  to  ten  neighboring 
farmers,  each  having  from  12  to  125  acres  of  arable  land,  form  a 
union,  subscribe  5  0  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural department  loans  the  other  half  for  five  years  at  2  per  cent. 
Fees  are  charged  members  for  the  use  of  the  machine  sufficient  to 
liquidate  the  debt.  In  the  last  few  years  the  state  aid  has  been  much 
reduced.  Small  farmers  cannot  use  the  plow  of  course,  because 
their  holdings  are  too  small,  and  they  form  similar  unions  for 
simpler  farm  machinery.  Cooperative  livestock  insurance  has  been 
in  force  since  the  organization  of  the  Hungarian  Mutual  Cattle  In- 
surance Company  in  189  8,  with  a  capital  of  $4  4,000,  to  which  the 
state  contributed  $4,000.  The  accumulated  capital  is  now  $100,000. 
The  company  insures  horses  and  horned  cattle  against  every  risk, 
including  castration  and  accident  in  racing.  The  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture insures  with  it  all  bulls,  stallions  and  boars  loaned  to  com- 
munities for  breeding.  The  company  has  now  6  00  local  branches. 
At  the  close  of  1912  it  was  insuring  40,000  cattle  and  horses  for  a 
total  of  $3,200,000.  The  locals  pay  the  parent  company  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  on  all  insurance,  for  which  the  company  furnishes  pre- 
ventatives against  cattle  diseases  and  assumes  all  insurance  liability 
above  3  per  cent  of  the  insured  value,  which  is  met  by  the  locals. 
In  1900  the  Farmers'  Insurance  Company  was  organized  with  $32  0,- 
000  capital,  of  which  $80,000  was  advanced  by  the  state.  It  in- 
sures against  fire  and  hail,  and  also  has  a  life  insurance  department. 
Dividends  are  prorated  upon  premiums  paid  by  members.  In  its 
12  years  it  has  paid  seven  dividends.  Its  accumulated  capital  is 
now  $505,596  and  reserve  $671,521.  It  has  paid  fire  losses  of 
$2,148,000  and  hail  $1,008,400.  It  carries  fire  policies  to  the 
amount  of  $172,000,000  and  hail  policies  to  $12,600,000.  Its  life 
insurance  funds  now  amount  to  $3,044,000.  A  companion  society 
is  the  Provident  Central  National  Aid  Society,  which  provides 
burial  insurance  from  $20  to  $200  and  dowries  for  girls  up  to  $200. 
Under  its  charter  it  may  establish  a  local  branch  in  every  parish. 

COOPERATIVE    CREDIT    IN    HUNGARY. 

The  first  attempts  to  establish  a  system  of  agricultural  credit 
were  made  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  landed 
gentry,  constituting  the  majority  of  the  great  middle  class,  suf- 
fered tremendously  from  the  profound  economic  and  political 
changes.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  deprived  them  of  the  labor 
ui)on   which    they   had   for   generations   depended   to   cultivate   their 
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lands.  A  portion  of  their  lands  was  taken  from  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  sold  to  the  freed  serfs  and  paid  for  in  debentures  upon 
which  it  was  very  difficult  to  realize  cash.  Then  came  the  disas- 
trous war  of  1848,  which  so  far  from  achieving  independence  for 
Hungary,  left  it  a  conquered  province,  at  the  mercy  of  a  vindictive 
and  tyrannical  enemy.  The  sum  of  $24,000,000  in  Hungarian  bank- 
notes was  confiscated  by  the  conquerors,  and  under  the  new 
absolute  government  from  Vienna  credit  at  the  savings  banks  was 
greatly  restricted.  At  this  time  the  cheapest  rate  of  interest  upon 
which  mortgage  loans  could  be  secured  was  18  to  20  per  cent.  The 
lot  of  the  emancipated  serfs  was  also  unhappy.  Although  the  gov- 
ernment had  bought  land  for  them  they  were  absolutely  without 
capital  to  cultivate  it,  and  there  were  very  few  and  scanty  sources 
of  credit.  Even  the  opening  of  a  mortgage  loan  department  in  the 
national  bank  in  185  6  was  of  little  benefit,  for  of  the  entire  amount 
of  mortgage  loans  in  all  Hungary  in  1858,  $50,800,000,  only  $15,- 
2  00,000  came  from  banks,  including  the  national  banks.  It  took 
2  0  years  of  struggle  to  secure  permission  from  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  state  aided  Hungarian  Land  Mort- 
gage Institution  in  18  63,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reestablishment 
of  the  constitution  in  18  67  that  the  state  by  legislation  made  the 
Institute  of  vital  importance  in  the  organization  of  rural  credit. 

The  original  capital  was  $860,000,  of  which  the  state  advanced 
$200,000  and  209  landowners  subscribed  $660,000,  10  per  cent 
cash,  the  balance  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits.  The  members  are 
these  209  founders  and  the  mortgage  borrowers,  each  having  one 
vote.  The  founders  nominate  three  persons  from  whom  the  general 
meeting  elects  the  president.  The  control  committee  consists  of  36 
members,  half  elected  by  the  founders  and  half  by  the  general  meet- 
ing. Members  mortgaged  for  $20,000  or  more  have  one  vote  each. 
Those  mortgaged  for  less  than  this  sum  are  grouped,  each  group 
mortgaged  for  a  total  of  $160,000  having  one  vote.  The  board  of 
directors,  consisting  of  the  president  and  three  or  five  members 
elected  by  the  general  meeting,  has  full  charge  of  all  business,  under 
supervision  of  the  control  committee.  Three  members  of  the  control 
committee  must  attend  every  directors'  meeting  where  loans  are 
discussed,  and  must  approve  a  loan  before  it  can  be  granted.  This 
committee  inspects  the  books,  checks  the  assets  at  least  quarterly, 
supervises  the  bond  issue,  and  publishes  a  financial  statement  for 
the  members.  A  provincial  committee  is  appointed  from  among  the 
members  for  each  county  in  Hungary  to  aid  the  directors  in  valuing 
properties.  Dividends  are  limited  to  5  per  cent  on  the  founders' 
shares,  all  other  profits  going  into  reserve  for  working  capital.  The 
original  capital  was  paid  up  in  full  out  of  the  profits  in  18  75. 
Loans  are  made  for  periods  of  34%,  38i/^,  45,  5  0  and  6  3  years. 
On  the  basis  of  63  years,  the  borrower  pays  4.85  per  cent,  which 
includes  interest,  charge  for  expense  and  amortization.  As  in  the 
Landschaften  system,  upon  which  this  is  based,  the  borrower  does 
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not  necessarily  receive  par  for  his  loan,  he  receives  the  market 
value  of  the  mortgage  bonds  at  the  time.  For  example,  Count 
Hoyos,  director  of  the  Institute,  stated  to  the  Commission  in  May 
that  the  price  netted  by  the  borrower  at  their  last  loan  was  91.50, 
making  his  loan  actually  cost  him  5.29  per  cent  and  4  per  cent  84, 
which  increased  the  actual  interest  cost  to  5.6  per  cent.  The 
Institute  issues  bonds  which  are  secured  by  (1)  the  collective  secur- 
ity of  all  the  mortgages;  (2)  the  capital  of  the  Institute;  (3)  the 
mortgage  bond  insurance  fund,  5  per  cent  of  the  bonds  outstand- 
ing; (4)  the  reserve  fund;  (5)  the  mutual  solidarity  fund.  This 
last  consists  of  1  per  cent  charged  against  every  loan,  one-tenth 
of  which  is  collected  in  cash  and  a  promise  to  pay  accepted  for 
nine-tenths.  In  case  of  loss,  this  insurance  fund  is  first  called  upon. 
At  the  termination  of  the  loan  his  share  of  the  insurance  fund  is 
returned  to  the  borrower.  In  5  0  years  the  Institute  has  had  to  fore- 
close but  three  times  and  has  had  no  loss.  There  is  no  charge  to 
the  borrower  for  examination  or  appraisal  except  in  case  of  a  very 
large  property.     There  are  now  13,000  mortgage  borrowers. 

Since  its  establishment  the  Institute  has  granted  2  7,387  mort- 
gage loans,  aggregating  $175,259,312.  The  accumulated  reserve 
is  $10,202,177.  At  the  close  of  1912  the  ordinary  mortgage  bonds 
otustanding  amounted  to  $7  9,400,000  and  a  special  issue  to  societies 
for  improving  rivers  and  land  amounting  to  $14,740,000.  These 
were  secured  by  mortgages  on  lands  valued  at  $292,000,000.  Count 
Hoyos  stated  that  the  Institute  does  not  make  industrial  loans,  "in 
which,  of  course,  there  is  always  an  element  of  risk."  Evidently 
continental  financiers  consider  that  there  is  no  risk  in  farm  loans, 
and  they  are  warranted  by  their  experience  for  a  hundred  and  forty 
years.  Titles  are  guaranteed  by  the  government.  As  with  the 
Landschaften,  special  legislation  authorizes  the  Institute  to  fore- 
close and  sell  mortgaged  property  summarily  without  court  pro- 
cedure. The  count  declared  that  the  Institute  had  never  refused  a 
loan  to  a  landowner  with  proper  security,  and  had  never  failed  to 
market  its  bonds  when  money  was  needed.  At  the  time  of  this  visit, 
because  of  the  severe  financial  stringency  due  to  the  Balkan  war, 
money  was  very  scarce  and  4  per  cent  bonds  had  fallen  from  9  3  to 
85.  Still  they  were  considerably  higher  than  government  bonds, 
which  at  this  time  were  at  75.  To  the  questions:  "Do  you  believe 
that  your  institution  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  business 
that  is  going  to  be  offered  to  you  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary? 
Will  you  be  able  to  sell  your  bonds  as  fast  as  money  is  needed?" 
Count  Hoyos  replied,  "Yes,  certainly."  He  explained  that  their 
bonds  are  taken  by  Hungarian  investors,  inculding  insurance  com- 
panies, one  of  which  holds  $8,000,000.  Some  are  sold  in  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  Austria.  There  is  very  little  American 
money  in  them. 

The  laws  of  18  7  6  and  188  9  authorize  the  issue  of  mortgage 
bonds  by  any  liability  company  or  cooperative  society  whose  mem- 
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bers  are  possessed  of  real  estate,  by  complying  with  certain  con- 
ditions. A  special  reserve  insurance  fund  of  at  least  5  per  cent  upon 
all  bonds  issued  must  be  created,  with  a  minimum  of  $80,000  at  the 
outset.  When  this  special  reserve  amounts  to  $60,000  bonds  of 
such  company  are  exempt  from  taxation  and  are  authorized  invest- 
ments for  trust  funds.  This  special  reserve  is  exclusively  security 
for  the  mortgage  bonds  and  can  be  invested  only  in  certain  specified 
securities.  Bonds  may  be  issued  only  on  mortgage  loans  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property.  Mortgage  loans 
cannot  be  subject  to  execution  nor  can  any  third  person  set  up  any 
claim  against  them.  Semi-annually  the  company  must  submit  to 
the  court  and  publicly  advertise  a  detailed  financial  statement. 

AMORTIZABLE  MORTGAGE  LOANS. 

Mortgage  loans  are  generally  made  on  a  basis  of  50  years, 
amortized  semi-annually.  The  right  is  reserved  to  call  the  loan 
whenever  the  debtor  fails  to  make  payment  or  keep  his  laud  up. 
All  or  any  part  of  the  debt  may  be  paid  at  any  interest  period. 
Bonds  and  debentures  are  issued  against  the  collective  security  of 
all  of  the  mortgages  and  as  partial  payments  are  made  the  society 
must  retire  bonds  to  an  equal  amount,  so  that  the  total  of  the  bonds 
outstanding  may  never  exceed  the  total  of  the  mortgages  held  as 
their  security.  Theoretically  loans  are  made  in  bonds,  not  in  cash, 
and  the  borrower  must  cash  them  himself.  To  finance  them  to  best 
advantage  the  society  markets  the  bonds  itself  and  hands  over  to 
the  borrower  the  net  returns,  less  a  slight  charge  for  handling. 
He  loses  the  discount  on  the  bonds,  but  may  pay  off  his  loan  at 
any  semi-annual  period  in  bonds  at  par,  and  by  buying  when  they 
are  at  a  discount  the  transaction  evens  up. 

Besides  ordinary  mortgage  loans,  the  Institute  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  for  collective  purchase  and  cultivation  of  land  and 
to  cooperative  societies  for  the  improvement  and  regulation  of  rivers 
at  4  per  cent  interest,  and  to  issue  bonds  against  such  loans.  The 
state  guarantees  to  pay  all  arrears  three  years  overdue  and  to  collect 
same  by  direct  taxation  upon  all  members  thus  defaulting,  but  has 
never  been  so  called  upon. 

In  19  07  it  was  estimated  by  Professor  Fellner  that  the  total 
mortgage  loans  on  farms  in  Hungary  aggregated  $822,200,000,  of 
which  $380,000,000  was  held  in  Hungary,  the  balance  being  in 
Austria  and  foreign  countries.  At  this  time  the  Hungarian  mort- 
gage bonds  outstanding  against  these  loans  amounted  to  $332,200,- 
000.  In  1911  the  Hungarian  institutions  had  loaned  $755,400,000 
on  mortgage,  of  which  $491,200,000  was  on  farms,  and  had  out- 
standing $507,000,000  mortgage  bonds.  These  figures  are  exclusive 
of  the  mortgage  loans  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank,  limited  to 
$36,000,000,  and  the  loans  of  the  cooperative  societies  under  the 
Central  Credit  Cooperative  Society. 

The   institute   served    admirably    for   large   landowners   but   did 
not  care  to  bother  with  the  little  fellow,  nor  did  the  banks,  and  he 
—6 
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was  the  victim  of  shameless  usury.  His  condition  was  so  bad  that  in 
1879  the  National  Small  Holdings  Land  Mortgage  Institute  was 
established  by  special  legislation,  modeled  upon  the  successful  Land 
Mortgage  Institute.  The  state  advanced  $40,000  and  the  founders 
paid  in  $80,000,  on  which  the  dividend  is  limited  to  5  per  cent. 
Loans  are  made  for  $10  up.  The  maximum  originally  was  $400  but 
was  soon  raised  to  $10,000,  and  now  there  is  practically  no  limit 
except  that  the  demand  for  small  loans  must  be  met  before  large 
loans  can  be  made.  Loans  are  made  to  50  per  cent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land.  In  1912  there  were  43,000  loans  outstanding 
aggregating  $8,000,000.  There  were  but  11  foreclosures,  of  which 
but  three  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute,  and  there  has  been 
practically  no  loss  from  the  start.  Interest  has  varied  from  4,  4^4 
to  5  per  cent,  with  a  charge  for  expense,  at  first  1  per  cent,  then 
reduced  to  ^z  Per  cent  and  now  to  i/i  per  cent.  The  net  profits  ror 
1912  were  $66,800,  of  which  one-half  was  added  to  the  reserve 
fund  and  one-half  divided  between  the  board  of  administration, 
employes,  and  the  pension  fund  for  employes. 

Before  the  organization  of  this  Institute  small  holders  had  to 
pay  8  to  12  per  cent,  despite  the  usury  law  which  limits  interest  to 
8  per  cent,  and  found  it  almost  impossible  to  place  loans  even  at  this 
high  rate.  They  now  pay  the  Institute  5.8  per  cent  which  includes 
amortization.  At  first  the  charge  was  5  Yz  per  cent  and  themortgage 
period  ZZ^z  years.  Later  the  rate  was  5  per  cent  and  the  period 
either  15  or  ZiVz  years,  still  later  4%  per  cent  and  the  period 
17,  25,  40  or  50  years,  still  later  4  per  cent  with  periods  20,  30,  40, 
5  0  and  65  years.  The  administration  expense  was  reduced  rapidly 
from  1  per  cent  to  .50,  .35,  .30,  .25,  .21,  .19,  and  .16  per  cent  At  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  Commission  interest  had  risen  again  to  5 
per  cent  and  the  administration  charge  to  .35,  and  the  loan  period 
was  50  to  65  years.  Loans  are  also  made  to  farmers  for  10  years 
at  from  5  to  6 1/^  per  cent  without  amortization,  the  rate  being  6  ^z 
per  cent  at  this  time.  On  long  term  loans  the  borrower  was  then 
paying  (May,  1913)  5  per  cent  interest,  .21  amortization,  and  .35 
expense,  a  total  of  5.56  for  65  years,  or  .47  amortization,  a  total  of 
5.82  for  50  years.  The  5  per  cent  bonds  sold  at  96%,  of  which  the 
borrower  received  95,  the  institute  charging  11/2  per  cent  for  hana- 
ling  the  bonds,  so  that  the  borrower  actually  paid  5.26  per  cent 
interest  on  the  money  received. 

This  Institute  has  no  special  legislation  enabling  it  to  foreclose 
without  court  procedure.  The  practice  is  to  foreclose  after  the 
debtor  has  failed  to  pay  three  semi-annual  installments.  The  land 
is  sold  at  public  auction.  If  there  is  no  sufficient  bid  the  Intsitute  is 
allowed  to  bid  it  in.  When  a  sale  is  made  the  unpaid  installments, 
taxes,  duties,  etc.,  are  first  deducted,  then  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
mortgage,  then  any  other  mortgages  or  established  claims,  the  bal- 
ance going  to  the  mortgage  debtor.  Should  the  buyer  prefer,  he  may 
assume  the  mortgage  contract,  paying  in  cash  only  the  overdue  pay- 
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ments  and  expenses  and  the  difference  betwen  the  sale  price  and  the 
balance  of  the  loan.  The  Institute  is  allowed  to  receive  deposits  up 
to  five  times  its  reserve  fund.  Its  bonds  find  a  ready  market  in 
Hungary,  Austria  and  Holland,  principally  with  savings  banks, 
life  insurance  companies  and  individual  investors.  It  has  been  no 
trouble  in  marketing  bonds  to  meet  every  application  for  a  loan. 
Coleman  de  Szill,  the  vice-president,  in  reply  to  a  direct  question, 
stated  that  the  special  government  favors  did  not  affect  the  rate  of 
interest,  as  private  joint  stock  companies  and  banks  made  similar 
mortgage  loans  at  the  same  rate,  but  it  did  strengthen  confidence 
in  the  bonds  and  make  it  easier  to  market  them.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  officers  of  this  Institute,  it  is  unnecessary  to  limit  the  volume 
of  mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued  with  the  security  of  mortgages  back 
of  them. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1912  the  Institute  had  made  66,2  64  mort- 
gage loans,  aggregating  $57,565,240,  graded  as  follows:  From  $60 
to  $200,  16,112,  amounting  to  $2,412,760,  average  $150;  from  $200 
to  $400,  19,091,  $6,029,200,  average  $316;  above  $400,  31,061, 
$49,123,240;  total  66,264,  $57,565,240,  average  $869.  Less  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  loans  are  above  $5,000.  There  are  outstanding 
45,372  loans  which  aggregated  originally  $44,457,480,  but  have 
been  reduced  by  amortization  to  $39,972,460.  They  are  secured  by 
mortgages  on  real  estate  valued  at  $97,167,886.  The  other  20,892 
loans  have  been  wholly  repaid.  Of  the  bonds  issued  against  these 
mortgages  there  were  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1912,  5  per  cent 
bonds  $9,795,600,  41/2  per  cent  bonds  $25,520,160,  4  per  cent  bonds 
$2,307,340,  4  per  cent  obligations  other  than  bonds  $2,196,440,  total 
$39,819,480,  about  $150,000  less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  mort- 
gages held  as  security.  The  original  capital  was  increased  to  $667,- 
800,  of  which  the  government  advanced  $200,000  and  the  founders 
the  balance.  This  has  been  further  increased  to  $1,68  7,000,  with  an 
accumulated  reserve  of  $914,636,  special  reserve  $462,447,  total 
funds  $3,064,123.  Under  the  law,  $1,900,000  of  this  capital  and 
reserve  stands  as  special  security  for  the  mortgage  bonds  and  $600,- 
000   for  other  obligations. 

Although  these  two  institutes  do  the  largest  mortgage  loan 
business,  the  aggregate  business  done  by  savings  banks  and  joint 
stock  companies  in  mortgage  loans  and  the  issue  of  mortgage  bonds 
is  four  times  as  great.  In  1911  the  banks  had  outstanding  mort- 
gage loans  amounting  to  $594,400,000,  of  which  $339,400,000  was 
for  farm  loans.  The  Hungarian  Mortgage  Bank  had  outstanding 
mortgage  bonds  and  debentures  amounting  to  $126,000,000,  the 
Pest  National  Savings  Bank  $71,400,000,  the  Pest  Hungarian  Com- 
mercial Bank  $110,000,000.  However  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  loans  was  not  agricultural,  and  the  total  of  all  mortgage 
bonds  issued  against  farm  loans  by  all  of  the  joint  stock  banks  was 
$376,400,000.  The  country  banks  also  do  considerable  business  in 
mortgage   loans   to    farmers.      The   Austro    Hungarian    Bank,    which 
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by  the  laws  of  both  kingdoms  has  the  exclusive  issue  of  bank  notes, 
has  also  special  legislation  placing  it  on  the  same  basis  as  the  two 
Institutes  for  farm  mortgage  loans,  but  its  issue  of  bonds  is  limited 
to  $60,000,000,  of  which  $36,000,000  is  allotted  to  Hungary. 

HOMES  FOR  THE  POOR. 

In  order  to  aid  men  of  very  small  means  to  secure  and  culti- 
vate small  holdings  and  workmen  to  own  homes,  a  law  was  enacted 
in  1911  to  create  the  National  Federation  of  Hungarian  Land  Mort- 
gage Institutes.  It  had  been  in  effect  but  a  little  over  a  year  at  the 
time  of  this  visit.  This  Federation  was  organized  by  the  two  land 
mortgage  institutes,  the  Central  Credit  Cooperative  Society,  and  the 
state.  The  state  advanced  $1,600,000  and  the  three  organizations 
collectively  $1,400,000,  making  a  capital  of  $3,000,000.  The  law 
also  authorizes  the  state  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federation 
$2,000,000  in  securities  to  serve  as  a  guarantee  fund  for  debentures. 
The  functions  of  the  Federation  include  the  further  parcelling  out 
of  large  estates  to  small  holders,  the  acquirement  of  common  pas- 
tures, the  construction  of  farm  laborers'  houses,  and  furnishing 
credit  for  these  purposes;  the  aim  being  a  practical  back  to  the  land 
movement,  to  help  people  with  small  means  or  no  means  to  engage 
in  agriculture.  It  loans  money  to  a  parish  to  buy  land  to  be  used 
as  a  common  pasture,  making  it  possible  for  poor  people  to  graze 
their  cows,  horses  and  pigs  cheaply  during  the  six  grazing  months. 
It  loans  money  to  a  parish  or  county  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
the  erection  of  workmen's  dwellings,  thus  enabling  a  farm  laborer 
to  have  his  own  little  home  with  a  garden  from  a  fifth  to  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  paying  for  it  on  very  long  time  in  very  small  installments, 
which  amount  to  little  more  than  the  usual  rent  for  one  room 
and  a  kitchen.  It  also  leases  large  estates  and  subleases  in  small 
tracts  to  small  farmers  without  charging  any  profit,  thus  enabling 
poor  farmers  to  have  a  permanent  home  and  ultimately  to  own  one. 
Where  estates  are  for  sale  rather  than  lease,  it  buys  them,  parcel- 
ling them  out  in  small  holdings  and  selling  on  long  time  at  very 
slight  advance  in  price.  The  administration  and  working  expense 
are  within  certain  limits  paid  by  the  state  and  all  expert  work 
needed  is  furnished  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  without  charge. 
Where  large  estates  are  entailed,  particularly  church  and  trust 
estates,  which  occupy  a  vast  area  of  the  agricultural  land,  the  Feder- 
ation introduces  a  system  of  small  subleases.  It  advises  and  directs 
the  agricultural  efforts  of  all  of  its  clients,  advancing  when  neces- 
sary fertilizer,  seed,  farm  machinery,  stallions,  bulls,  etc.,  and  in- 
structs and  aids  in  best  methods  of  farming  and  marketing. 

During  its  first  year,  1912,  the  Federation  purchased  21  estates, 
aggregating  18,500  acres,  of  which  it  sold  10,400  acres  in  small 
tracts  to  1,001  purchasers,  making  an  average  holding  of  about  10 
acres.  It  leased  a  manor  estate  of  19,000  acres  belonging  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapter  and  subleased  13,000  acres  in  tracts  aver- 
aging seven  acres  to  1,838  small  farmers,  who  were  living  in  18 
different  parishes,  and   leased    6,000   acres   in  six   large   tracts.      Of 
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another  estate  of  4,5  00  acres  it  created  three  large  and  8  3  small 
leaseholds.  It  took  over  an  entailed  estate  of  Prince  Eszterhazy 
amounting  to  33,000  acres,  and  has  now  there  8,443  lessees  farm- 
ing. It  also  loaned  the  sum  of  $760,000  to  29  parishes  for  the 
acquisition  of  pastures  and  $142,400  to  four  parishes  and  one 
municipality  for  the  erection  of  farm  laborers'  homes.  The  Feder- 
ation has  made  a  wonderful  start  in  this  first  year  in  its  mission  of 
offering  first  aid  to  the  poor  man  in  acquiring  independence,  a  home 
and  ultimate  plenty.  It  is  also  progressing  in  placing  the  great 
estates  under  cultivation,  greatly  increasing  production  and  estab- 
lishing many  more  farmers  upon  the  land.  Purchasers  pay  25  per 
cent  down  and  are  given  very  long  time  on  the  balance.  The  loans 
to  parishes  for  common  pastures  are  amortizable  in  5  0  years. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  first  Raiffeisen  bank  in  Hungary,  at 
Monor,  a  town  of  13,000  about  25  miles  from  Budapest.  The  bank 
was  founded  in  1882  by  M.  Arel  Forster,  a  landowner,  member  of 
parliament,  and  public  spirited  citizens,  with  600  members  drawn 
from  40  neighboring  villages.  The  initial  capital  of  $260  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  600  members.  Shares  are  $10  each  and  the  liability 
for  each  share  $5  0,  the  Hungarian  banks  declining  to  accept  Raif- 
feisen's  fundamental  principle  of  unlimited  liability.  The  bank  met 
with  little  success  at  the  outset,  receiving  practically  no  deposits 
for  five  or  six  years.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Co- 
operative Credit  Society  funds  were  available  from  this  source.  The 
management  consists  of  a  board  of  directors,  including  a  president, 
manager,  and  four  members,  and  a  supervising  committee  of  four. 
Mr.  Forster  has  been  president  for  2  6  years  and  draws  no  salary. 
The  manager  has  been  in  office  2  3  years.  He  is  paid  $80  a  year. 
The  bookkeeper  has  held  office  20  years  and  receives  $280  a  year. 
One  director  in  turn  each  week  attends  the  meeting  of  officers  and 
is  allowed  two  crowns  (40 1/^  cents).  Since  the  organization  of  the 
Central  Society  cooperative  societies  have  organized  in  all  of  the  40 
villages,  hence  membership  in  this  bank  has  been  reduced  and  is 
now  400,  mostly  farmers,  but  including  a  few  tradesmen,  tailors, 
bakers  and  mechanics.  The  farmers  are  nearly  all  landowners,  their 
holdings  ranging  from  12  to  65  acres,  and  100  of  them  are  women, 
mostly  widows,  who  do  their  own  farming.  The  expenses  for  1912 
were:  Directors  per  diem  $34,  attorney  $20,  manager  $80,  cashier 
$40,  bookkeeper  $280,  supervision  $20,  porter  $24,  stationery,  print- 
ing, miscellaneous,  including  losses,  $242,  total  $740.  There  is  no 
membership  fee.  Deposits  are  received  from  non-members  as  well  as 
members.  Money  is  borrowed  from  the  Budapest  Central  when 
needed.  Loans  are  made  on  notes,  mortgages  and  bills  of  exchange, 
and  while  the  rule  is  that  a  loan  must  be  for  a  productive  purpose, 
it  is  rather  elastic.  For  instance,  members  have  been  given  loans 
for  house  furniture,  for  house  building,  and  for  the  payment  of  a 
daughter's  dowry.  Loans  on  notes  are  for  two  or  three  years,  inter- 
est payable   quarterly,   and  on   mortgage   for   10   to    50   years   with 
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amortization,  interest  5  to  6  per  cent.  The  maximum  loan  on  a  note 
is  15  per  cent  of  the  capital.  In  1912  there  were  300  loans  on  notes, 
aggregating  $54,000,  and  eight  mortgage  loans  amounting  to 
$11,600.  The  interest  is  ordinarily  5  per  cent,  but  in  1913  was  very 
high,  varying  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  the  legal  limit.  Deposits  are  paid 
4%  per  cent  and  the  Central  Bank  pays  5  i/^  per  cent  on  balances. 
The  net  profits,  which  run  about  $500,  are  divided,  10  per  cent  to 
reserve,  5  per  cent  to  dividend,  10  per  cent  to  the  directors,  5  per 
cent  to  the  supervising  committee,  balance  to  the  reserve  fund.  In 
the  first  21  years  the  losses  amounted  to  $2,000;  there  were  none 
in  the  last  10  years.  About  2  per  cent  of  the  borrowers  have  been 
slow  pay.  There  are  one  or  two  foreclosures  a  year,  usually  of  small 
tradesmen.  There  has  never  been  a  foreclosure  on  a  farmer.  The 
bank  has  established  a  cooperative  warehouse  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  commodities,  an  independent  society  with  its  own  officers. 
The  farmers  bring  in  their  grain  and  other  produce  in  small  lots 
and  are  advanced  7  0  per  cent.  After  sale  they  receive  the  balance. 
The  society  buys  fertilizer,  implements  and  other  necessities  for 
sale  to  its  members  and  harvesters  for  rent  to  them.  This  enterprise 
has  put  an  end  to  usury  and  eliminated  the  middleman. 

A  very  interesting  visit  was  paid  to  a  cooperative  village,  Tot- 
Megyer,  midway  between  Budapest  and  Vienna.  The  population  is 
3,610.  The  surrounding  lands  belong  largely  to  Count  Karolyi,  the 
remainder  to  small  landowners.  The  village  has  a  cathedral,  two 
elementary  schools,  two  kindergartens  and  a  hospital.  The  principal 
crop  is  barley,  with  sugar  beets  and  corn.  There  is  no  cattle  breed- 
ing for  lack  of  pasture.  The  cooperative  movement  began  in  18  96 
with  the  Farmers'  Association,  through  the  influence  of  Count 
Karolyi.  In  1900  the  distributive  society  was  founded  and  in  1902 
the  cooperative  credit  society.  Through  the  generosity  of  Countess 
Alois  Karolyi  the  People's  House  was  erected  in  1909,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  at  a  cost  of  $10,400.  It 
is  a  very  substantial  two-story  building,  with  a  good  sized  assembly 
hall  above  and  offices  for  the  several  societies,  which  include  the 
Artisans'  Club  and  the  Gentry  Club,  in  addition  to  the  three  named. 
The  credit  society  loans  at  6  per  cent  but  at  this  time  the  rate  was 
7  per  cent.  It  has  368  members,  45  2  shares  of  $10  each,  turnover 
in  1912  $25,200,  savings  deposits  $18,000,  reserve  $1,051.  The 
distributive  society  did  a  business  in  1912  of  $10,400.  It  has  77 
members,  capital  of  $900,  reserve  of  $200.  It  also  operates  a  pork 
butcher  shop  and  bakery.  During  the  winter  lectures  and  other 
entertainments  are  given  by  the  Farmers'  Association.  The  library 
contains  600  volumes.  There  are  two  bowling  alleys  and  a  tennis 
court.  The  president  of  the  cooperative  bank,  Mr.  Goza  Bagha,  Is 
rental  agent  for  several  large  owners  in  the  neighborhood.  He  has 
been  president  for  10  years.  He  said  that  membership  in  the  bauK 
fluctuates  because  of  the  great  poverty  of  the  people.  The  $10 
shares  are  negotiable  and  when  in  need  the  peasants  frequently  sell 
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the  shares,  expecting  to  recover  them  when  able.  It  has  been  a  hard 
pull,  he  said,  to  arouse  any  confidence  in  the  peasants,  who  are 
distrustful  of  any  attempts  to  better  their  condition,  but  this  dis- 
trust is  gradually  wearing  away  and  he  hoped  for  better  times.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  learn  and  to  practice  thrift  and  depositors 
are  increasing.  The  bookkeeper  is  paid  $280  and  manages  the  bank, 
distributive  society  and  library.  No  other  salary  is  paid.  Member- 
ship includes  peasants  and  villagers,  among  them  seven  women, 
widows.  It  w^s  pointed  out  and  was  very  evident  that  the  enthusias- 
tic activity  of  the  priest.  Rev.  Charles  Simko,  and  of  the  estate 
physician,  Dr.  Louis  Kaksics,  is  largely  responsible  for  what  has 
been  accomplished,  for  the  peasants  lack  initiative  and  are  very 
slow  to  think  and  act. 

The  Commission  spent  a  night  and  a  day  at  the  great  stud  farm 
of  the  Hungarian  government  at  Mezohegyes,  near  the  Theiss  river, 
more  than  100  miles  southeast  of  Budapest,  and  it  proved  most 
interesting.  The  officials  claim  that  this  is  the  most  productive  land 
in  the  world.  The  rotation  employed  is  chemical,  wheat,  sugar  beet, 
clover,  harvesting  a  wheat  crop  every  four  years  and  barley 
or  oats  every  four  years.  The  figures  given  by  officials  of 
the  farm  show  yield  as  follows:  Wheat,  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre, 
3,200  pounds  on  the  best  land;  barley  3,000  to  4,000  pounds,  corn 
5,000  pounds,  sugar  beets  15  to  20  tons,  potatoes  10  tons.  There  are 
10,000  acres  on  which  the  wheat  yield  is  3,200  pounds  per  acre.  The 
farm  has  been  used  as  a  stock  farm  for  breeding  the  world  famous 
Hungarian  cavalry  horses  and  cattle  for  military  purposes  and  for 
Oeef,  for  125  years.  There  were  30,000  head  of  stock  at  this  time, 
including  5,000  horses.  These  are  Anglo-Arab,  English  halfbred 
and  native  crossed.  The  cattle  are  white  with  a  tremendous  spread 
of  horns,  six  feet  in  many  cases,  and  are  bred  and  used  for  a  com- 
bination of  dairy,  work  and  beef.  Hungary  cannot  shake  off  the  pre- 
monition of  war  which  has  been  born  in  every  Magyar  for  ten  cen- 
turies, and  with  fatality  she  listens  always  for  the  trumpet  to  sound 
for  the  great  war  that  is  to  change  the  entire  face  of  Europe,  and 
for  that  war,  her  statesmen  tell  you.  Fate  has  destined  this  tempest- 
tossed  country  as  the  battlefield.  And  so  all  her  policies  are  outlined 
with  this  certain  fate  ever  in  mind.  Hence  this  great  government 
stock  farm  at  Mezohegyes  and  three  others,  at  Kisber,  Bahbolna  and 
Fergaras,  to  provide  the  best  strain  of  horses  for  the  Hungarian 
cavalry,  recognized  for  a  thousand  years  as  the  finest  cavalry  in  the 
world.  Hence  the  utility  breed  of  cattle  to  supply  work  animals, 
milk,  butter  and  beef.  Wheat  is  the  largest  crop  in  Hungary  and 
it  is  similar  to  our  Turkey  Red.  No  soft  wheat  was  seen  in  the  fields 
or  mills  visited.  The  large  yield  is  due  to  fertilizer,  both  animal  and 
chemical,  and  crop  rotation.  On  this  great  government  farm  every 
item  of  animal  manure  is  saved  and  applied  to  the  soil,  both  solid 
and  liquid.  Women  were  seen  following  the  horses  and  cattle  in 
pasture  to  gather  all  droppings,  while  every  stable  is  equipped  with 
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concrete  drains  discharging  into  a  large  chamber  whence  it  is 
pumped.  The  choice  wheat  is  from  pedigreed  seed.  The  best  plants 
are  picked  carefully  by  hand  and  their  seed  sowed  by  a  planting 
implement  that  deposits  one  seed  at  a  time.  Thus  individual  plants 
are  grown,  and  the  same  process  of  selecting  the  best,  hand  picking 
and  planting  their  seed  is  followed  for  five  successive  years,  secur- 
ing plants  of  pure  strain.  The  grain  on  this  great  faj-m  is  cut  with 
a  scythe,  the  officials  explaining  that  they  must  have  hand  labor  to 
employ  the  thousands  of  peasants  who  are  kept  upon  the  farm. 
Our  wheat  growers  will  be  interested  in  the  experiment  now  going 
on  in  Garfield  county.  Dr.  Black  secured  and  shipped  four  varieties 
of  this  pedigreed  wheat,  which  yields  in  Hungary  44  to  52  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  sowed  it  upon  fields  in  Eastern  Washington.  He 
has  now  30  acres  of  it  in  very  promising  condition. 


Chapter  XV. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Austi-ian  Agragian  Policy  in  Its  Infancy — State  Aid  to  Coopera- 
tion— Farmers  Required  to  Keep  Books — Cooperative  Land 
Mortgage  Institute)  —  A  V^ery  Comprehensive  Raiffeisen  Credit 
System — Interest  Rates  Cut  in  Two^Banks  Visited. 

Austria  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  Hungary,  having  an  area  equal 
to  that  of  Washington  plus  half  of  Oregon.  Next  to  Switzerland,  it 
is  the  most  mountainous  country  in  Europe,  four-fifths  of  its  entire 
area  being  more  than  600  feet  above  sea  level,  although  one-fifth 
of  its  border  is  on  the  sea,  yet  its  principal  industry  is  agriculture, 
employing  48  per  cent  of  the  population.  Grain  grows  on  the  moun- 
tain sides  up  to  4,000  feet  elevation,  above  which  are  heavy  forests 
to  the  snow  line.  In  Southern  Austria  the  seasons  are  mild,  with 
practically  no  winter.  Olives  and  tropical  plants  are  grown,  as  well 
as  corn  and  the  vine.  In  Central  Austria  the  winters  are  cold  and 
the  summers  hot.  Grapes  and  corn  are  grown  in  favorable  localities 
and  other  grains  generally.  In  Northern  Austria,  comprising  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  Silesia  and  Galicia,  the  winters  are  long  and  cold. 
Grapes  and  corn  are  not  grown,  the  principal  crops  being  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  hemp  and  flax.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
here  is  about  48  degrees,  and  in  some  sections  below  40  degrees. 
About  90  per  cent  of  the  land  is  productive.  This,  according  to  a 
statement  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  is  classified  as  follows: 
Arable  land  25.4  per  cent,  grass  land  10.2  per  cent,  garden  1.2  per 
cent,  vineyard  2.1  per  cent,  pasture  12.9  per  cent,  Alpine  land  7.2 
per  cent,  woods  33.6  per  cent,  lakes,  swamps,  etc.,  3  per  cent,  barren 
7.1  per  cent.  Bees  and  silkworms  are  cultivated  extensively  in  the 
milder  sections.  The  size  of  the  holdings  into  which  the  land  is 
divided  is  approximately  as  follows:  Less  than  1%  acres,  1  per  cent 
of  total  area;  from  1%  to  12%,  10  per  cent;  121/2  to  125,  38  per 
cent;  125  to  250,  11  per  cent;  more  than  250,  40  per  cent.  There 
are  292  entailed  estates  which  include  880  farms  with  a  total  area 
of  2,850,482  acres,  of  which  19.35  per  cent  is  arable  land,  4.6  per 
cent  meadow,  66.2  per  cent  forest,  4.1  per  cent  pasture,  and  3.1  per 
cent  barren.  The  land  is  thus  in  very  much  larger  holdings  than  in 
Germany,  Hungary  or  Italy. 

The  Austrian  agrarian  policy,  according  to  the  Ministry,  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  As  in  America,  agriculture  has  been  left  to  care  for 
itself,  and  attention  devoted  to  manufacturing  and  industry  up  to 
25  years  ago,  when  the  vital  necessity  of  building  up  agriculture  was 
forced  upon  the  nation.  The  old  German  system  of  land  tenure  gave 
each  farmer  a  strip  of  each  kind  of  land  in  the  parish,  and  the  law  of 
inheritance  under  the  Code  Napoleon  divided  property  in  equal  shares 
among  all   direct  heirs.     The  result  in   several   generations   was   a 
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situation  impossible  for  prosperous  agriculture,  and  so  in  188  9 
legislation  was  enacted  prohibiting  the  division  of  farm  properties 
below  a  certain  area,  the  farm  going  to  the  eldest  son  and  the  other 
heirs  compensated  by  a  money  payment.  Whatever  injustice  this 
may  be  to  the  other  heirs  is  considered  of  small  consequence  beside 
the  public  policy  of  maintaining  farms  of  reasonable  area. 

The  law  of  Tyrol  provides  that  no  portion  of  a  farm  may  be 
sold  or  deeded  unless  approved  by  an  official  commission.  In  Galicia 
a  commission  is  provided  to  grant  loans  to  inheritors  of  farms  of  a 
specified  size,  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  mortgages,  settle  with  co- 
inheritors,  erect  buildings,  make  other  improvements  and  for  work- 
ing capital.  These  loans  run  from  5  2  to  56  years,  with  annual 
installment  payments.  By  the  close  of  1911  over  a  million  dollars 
had  been  loaned  on  mortgage  under  this  law,  affecting  57  8  farms 
with  an  area  of  17,000  acres.  In  the  province  of  Bukowina  land 
may  not  be  subdivided  into  less  than  two-fifths  of  an  acre. 

Legislation  has  also  been  enacted  to  segregate  little  holdings 
and  consolidate  farm  properties,  redistributing  holdings  and  reap- 
portioning titles,  so  that  instead  of  having  a  few  scattered  doll 
farms,  widely  separated,  a  farmer  should  have  the  same  area  in  one 
farm,  thus  making  cultivation  easy  and  profitable. 

In  Bohemia,  Carinthia  and  other  provinces,  legislation  has  been 
enacted  to  this  same  end,  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  the  land  into 
too  small  tracts  and  where  it  already  has  been  so  divided,  to  con- 
solidate several  into  a  medium-sized  holding,  sufficient  to  support  a 
family  of  five  persons.  No  way  has  been  found  to  prevent  large 
land  owners  buying  out  small  peasant  holdings,  which  has  become 
a  serious  evil  in  some  parts  of  Austria. 

Education  is  compulsory.  Agriculture  is  not  taught  in  the 
rural  elementary  schools,  but  the  teachers  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  agriculture  and  to  use  agricultural  examples  in 
illustrating  their  lessons.  The  reading  books  used  in  these  schools 
must  deal  with  life  on  the  farm.  The  Imperial  and  Royal  High 
School  for  Agriculture  in  Vienna  was  opened  in  October,  1872.  At 
first  only  a  few  branches  of  agriculture  were  taught,  but  by  degrees 
all  were  added.  In  187  5  a  college  of  forestry  was  opened  and  in 
188  3  a  college  of  technical  studies  in  tillage.  The  present  purpose 
of  the  school  is  to  give  the  best  possible  scientific  education  in  agri- 
culture, forestry  and  tillage  and  to  fit  students  to  become  practical 
managers  of  large  estates.  Courses  in  political  economy  and  law 
are  included  and  much  research  and  experimental  work.  Since  1905 
the  course  has  been  increased  from  three  to  four  years.  The  first 
two  years  are  devoted  to  fundamentals,  chemistry,  geology,  botany, 
mathematics,  physics,  etc.,  and  the  last  two  years  strictly  to  pro- 
fessional education,  the  sciences  of  production,  horticulture,  culti- 
vation of  crops,  cattle  raising,  forestry,  etc.  The  last  year  is  de- 
voted largely  to  the  management  and  administration  of  estates.  A 
working  knowledge   is  also  given  of  all   kinds   of   farm   machinery. 
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veterinary  surgery  and  the  law.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  agricul- 
ture is  conferred  upon  a  graduate  who  completes  the  full  four-year 
course,  passes  the  regular  examinations  and  also  special  examina- 
tions and  presents  a  thesis  upon  some  scientific  subject  connected 
with  the  branch  in  which  he  has  specialized.  In  1884  the  govern- 
ment gave  the  High  School  2  0  acres  near  Vienna  for  a  nursery  and 
experimental  garden  for  forestry  and  in  1892  125  acres  at  Orth  for 
a  training  farm.  This  farm  has  20  French  dairy  cows  and  60  to  80 
head  of  Karakul  sheep.  The  farm  is  well  equipped  with  machinery 
and  implements.  There  is  a  nursery  for  fruit  trees  and  horticulture. 
Demonstrations  are  made  to  the  students  of  all  kinds  of  field  work 
and  the  effects  of  different  chemical  fertilizers  upon  different  crops. 
There  is  also  an  experiment  station  with  an  electric  machine  shop, 
where  steam  and  motor  plows  and  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery  are 
tested  and  the  results  made  known  to  the  farmers. 

COOPERATION   NOT  DUE   TO  GOVERNMENT   AID. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolff,  the  greatest  authority  on  cooperation, 
who  is  eternally  hammering  upon  the  principle  that  cooperation 
and  cooperators  must  be  self  dependent,  declares  "Austria  stepped 
in  with  state  aid,  more  ample  in  proportion  to  its  size — as  one  of 
its  departmental  officers  has  openly  boasted — than  in  any  other 
country."  To  the  implication  that  Austrian  cooperation  is  depend- 
ent upon  state  aid,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  take  indignant 
exception. 

"Without  doubt  Austria  has  been  the  land  of  government  aid 
to  cooperation,"  said  Dr.  Moritz  Weden  to  the  Commission  at 
Prague,  "but  in  foreign  countries  there  prevails  an  altogether 
erroneous  idea  concerning  the  efficacy  of  agricultural  cooperation 
in  Austria  as  well  as  concerning  the  influence  of  the  government  in 
its  development.  Long  ago  in  Austria,  especially  in  Bohemia,  agri- 
cultural cooperation  took  the  form  of  credit  societies  of  the  Raif- 
feisen  type,  standing  in  marked  contrast  to  many  other  countries 
where  agriculture  is  no  less  developed,  where  the  cooperative  idea 
has  found  its  first  embodiment  in  business  and  economic  cooperation 
and  where  credit  societies  were  established  very  much  later.  These 
Raiffeisen  credit  societies  were  organized  without  any  aid  of  the 
government  and  without  governmental  or  official  recognition;  they 
were  established  by  the  initiative  and  judgment  of  the  people  them- 
selves. They  have  never  received  aid  from  public  sources  nor  asked 
for  it.  But  they  are  the  foundation,  the  beginning,  the  end,  of  agri- 
cultural cooperation  in  Austria.  They  have  organized  agriculture 
into  economic  cooperative  societies  and  provided  the  means.  They 
have  developed  and  instructed  persons  to  manage  these  societies  and 
have  taught  the  societies  how  to  guide  and  manage  themselves.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  government  at  the  beginning  did  not  take 
a  favorable  view  of  the  cooperative  movement;  fearing  unfavorable 
political  results  from  the  organization  of  societies  among  the  com- 
mon people.  But  when  the  great  significance  of  cooperation  for  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  people  was  recognized,  the 
government  slowly  became  friendly  and  ultimately  recognized  its 
duty  to  further  their  establishment  and  development.  The  agricul- 
tural cooperative  societies  found  a  warm  friend  and  advocate  in  the 
Imperial  Minister  of  Agriculture,  but  it  is  altogether  erroneous  to 
assume  that  the  agricultural  cooperative  movement  in  Austria  and 
Bohemia  has  ever  stood  on  government  patronage. 
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"Government  aid  is  solicitous  for  progressive  and  not  repressive 
legislation  for  the  development  of  cooperation,  not  to  interfere  with 
the  organization  and  management  of  the  societies,  and  requiring 
bureaucratic  officials  to  learn  to  treat  with  respect  the  rural  situa- 
tion, that  the  development  of  cooperative  societies  shall  be  heartily 
promoted.  Government  aid  assists  by  establishing  lecture  courses 
in  all  schools  from  the  high  school  down  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
mediate and  winter  schools,  and  chiefly  through  the  support  given 
to  the  agencies  which  extend  knowledge  of  cooperative  principles 
and  their  economic  value.  The  government  also  give  support  to  the 
federations  of  agricultural  cooperative  societies  by  contributions 
for  propaganda,  for  administration,  for  lecture  courses,  for  publica- 
tion of  information,  for  the  instruction  of  cooperative  officers,  for 
investigations,  but  the  amount  so  granted  by  the  government  toward 
the  general  expenses  of  these  associations  is  altogether  insignificant. 
In  Bohemia  a  department  has  been  established  for  the  agricultural 
cooperative  movement,  giving  advice  and  information  without  at  all 
encroaching  upon  the  independent  management  of  the  societies.  A 
fund  has  been  created  whence  a  newly  organized  Raiffeisen  society 
may  borrow  as  high  as  $60. 

"The  government  and  district  budgets  annually  contain  items 
for  promoting  agricultural  cooperation  aggregating  $200,000  in  the 
kingdom  and  $60,000  in  Bohemia,  insignificant  amounts  in  contrast 
with  the  mighty  strides  political  economy  has  taken  in  Austria 
through  the  agricultural  cooperative  movement  and  the  increase  of 
power  and  efficiency  which  has  accrued  to  the  government  through 
the  extension  of  economic  forces.  This  money  is  granted  as  a  non- 
interest  bearing  loan  to  cooperative  selling  and  producing  societies 
needing  a  large  initial  capital,  such  as  dairies,  etc.  The  spread  of 
cooperative  principles,  the  resultant  development  of  the  cooperative 
movement  and  the  increased  business  knowledge  of  the  peasantry, 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  government  aid.  This  direct  government 
aid  has  in  reality  only  been  given  to  accelerate  the  cooperative  move- 
ment and  secure  more  rapid  growth. 

"The  efforts  made  to  centralize  the  clearing  houses  of  the  agri- 
cultural cooperative  societies  by  the  establishment  of  an  imperial 
central  cooperative  bank  and  thus  bring  them  in  touch  with  the 
general  money  market  have  been  without  result. 

"The  agricultural  cooperative  movement  in  Austria  is  based  on 
the  whole  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  cooperation,  namely 
self  help,  self  government,  self  sufficiency.  It  has  made  such  a 
brilliant  and  wonderful  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  whole 
rural  population  that  it  has  by  this  means  strengthened  the  founda- 
tions of  the  state.  One  can  very  well  say  that  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, for  the  government  aid  rendered  it,  has  in  turn  rendered 
abundant  cooperative  aid  to  the  government." 

There  are  in  Austria  now  nearly  12,000  purely  agricultural 
cooperative  societies,  a  greater  number  than  in  any  other  country 
except  Germany.  There  is  a  general  law  covering  all  cooperative 
societies.  In  organizing  a  granary,  for  instance,  a  meeting  is  held 
of  all  the  farmers  interested,  each  reports  how  much  grain  he  can 
furnish,  an  estimate  of  the  size  of  building  is  made  and  of  the 
capital  required.  If  the  members  cannot  raise  the  necessary  capital, 
a  loan  is  made  from  a  bank  on  the  liability  of  the  members  and 
the  building  erected.  Every  member  contracts  to  deliver  all  of  his 
grain  to  the  granary  for  five  years.  When  grain  is  received  it  is 
graded  and  the  farmer  receives   70   per  cent  of  its  value  in  cash. 
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After  grading  and  cleaning  the  5  per  cent  or  whatever  the  per  cent 
of  waste,  is  returned  to  the  farmer.  The  charge  is  3  or  4  per  cent 
for  handling  the  grain.  This  covers  expenses  and  establishes  a  reserve 
fund.  The  3  0  per  cent  balance  due  the  farmer  on  grain  delivered 
is  paid  to  them  after  the  grain  has  been  sold,  generally  an  interval  of 
six  or  eight  weeks.  The  manager  and  employes  of  the  granary 
receive  a  fixed  salary.  After  all  expenses  have  been  paid  from  the 
3  or  4  per  cent  charge  and  the  specified  amount  paid  into  the  reserve 
fund,  the  balance  is  prorated  among  the  members  and  generally 
makes  a  3  or  4  per  cent  dividend.  The  membership  ranges  from 
300  to  1,000  in  the  cooperative  granaries.  The  members  have  the 
advantage  of  improved  methods  in  drying,  mixing  and  sorting, 
economy  in  handling  expenses  and  transportation,  better  prices 
through  the  ability  of  the  cooperative  society  to  sell  in  the  best 
market;  easy  credit  if  needed  on  stored  grain  as  collateral.  These 
granaries  are  particularly  well  developed  in  Bohemia  and  Lower 
Austria,  where  21  societies  sold  for  their  members  in  the  year  1911 
36,000  tons  of  grain  and  also  purchased  for  them  40,000  tons  of 
agricultural  supplies,  cooperative  selling  societies  generally  acting 
also  as  purchasing  societies. 

Cooperative  dairies  are  established  in  the  same  manner,  with 
somewhat  less  membership,  generally  from  100  to  800.  Member- 
ship in  the  dairies  does  not  increase,  as  practically  all  of  the  dairy 
farmers  join  them  at  the  outset.  The  original  entrance  fee  was  40 
cents  but  is  now  $6.  Shares  are  not  negotiable  nor  transferable. 
Some  of  these  dairies  sell  milk  but  most  of  them  manufacture  butter 
and  cheese.  Baron  Puhrer  von  Maimendorf,  in  discussing  coopera- 
tive dairies,  stated  that  the  fundamental  principles  they  enforced  in 
establishing  a  cooperative  dairy  were,  (1)  a  sufficiently  large  quan- 
tity of  fresh  milk  guaranteed  daily,  because  to  be  profitable  the 
business  must  be  on  a  large  scale;  (2)  the  best  modern  machinery; 
(3)  a  thoroughly  experienced  manager  at  a  high  salary;  (4)  product 
of  uniform  high  quality;  (5)  for  butter,  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
milk  is  required  than  for  cheese.  Swiss  cheese  requires  a  daily 
delivery  of  250  gallons,  other  cheese  a  less  quantity.  To  deliver 
fresh  milk  a  supply  of  8  0  gallons  a  day  is  the  minimum.  Another 
fundamental  consideration  is  honesty  and  reliability  of  the  members 
in  delivering  their  milk.  Members  must  contract  to  deliver  the 
entire  product  of  their  cows  except  a  certain  amount  retained  for 
their  own  use,  subject  to  payment  of  indemnity  if  they  violate  their 
contract.  Another  matter  of  importance  is  quality.  To  secure  this 
payment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  butter  fat.  Austria's  dairy  produc- 
tion is  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  population. 

There  are  in  Austria  2,8  33  cooperative  milk  societies,  with  an 
annual  sale  of  105,000,000  gallons,  of  which  Vienna,  with  2,000,000 
inhabitants,  consumes  daily  21,000,000  gallons.  One-third  of  this 
is  delivered  by  societies,  the  remainder  by  individual  farmers.  The 
Baron  stated  that  cooperation  has  greatly  increased  the  yield  per 
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cow,  improved  the  quality  and  practically  doubled  the  price  to  the 
farmer. 

The  Vienna  dairy  was  organized  in  1880,  the  third  cooperative 
dairy  in  Austria;  the  present  plant  was  constructed  in  1901.  Like 
the  dairy  visited  at  Soresina,  Italy,  this  also  is  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  cooperative  dairy  in  the  world  and  apparently  with  more 
reason.  The  building  is  so  large  that  102  milk  delivery  wagons  can 
stand  side  by  side  in  one  line  in  the  court  enclosed  by  the  building. 
The  dairy  owns  15  9  depots  for  the  sale  of  milk  in  Vienna  and  neigh- 
boring towns.  It  employs  1,200  men  and  girls  in  the  dairy,  the 
depots  and  on  delivery  wagons.  It  started  with  33  members  in  1881 
and  now  has  631  Its  first  year,  1881-2,  it  handled  457,600  gallons 
of  milk  and  cream,  in  1891-2  1,528,700  gallons,  in  1901-2  3,482,000 
gallons  and  in  1911-12  7,626,000  gallons.  Milk  is  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  its  fat  content.  This  has  resulted  in  raising  the  average  fat 
from  3.25  per  cent  in  188  7,  when  this  system  of  payment  was 
adopted,  to  3.85  in  1911.  In  1912  there  were  46,182  samples  of 
milk  analyzed  in  the  dairy  laboratory  for  fat,  specific  gravity  and 
impurities.  Many  bacteriological  examinations  were  made  also.  The 
net  value  of  milk  during  1912  at  the  dairy  averaged  4.4  cents  per 
quart.  When  delivered  at  the  dairy  milk  is  first  strained,  cooled  and 
pasteurized.  The  cream  is  sold  or  worked  into  butter  or  cheese.  A 
specialty  is  a  milk  specially  prepared  for  babies.  From  80,000  to 
90,000  bottles  of  fresh  milk  are  filled  and  sealed  every  night,  making 
this  the  greatest  milk  bottling  plant  in  the  world.  This  is  a  steadily 
increasing  production  of  condensed  milk  for  export. 

Although  having  a  struggle  at  the  outset  in  trying  to  sell  in 
competition  with  the  strongly  organized  dealers,  cooperative  wine 
cellars  have  proven  of  great  benefit  to  the  growers,  providing  the 
necessary  cellar  facilities,  tanks,  barrels,  direction  of  the  work  and 
marketing  advantages  which  are  lacking  to  the  individual  small 
farmer.  This  has  been  particularly  successful  in  the  Tyrol,  where 
the  cooperative  cellars  are  united  in  a  strong  federation. 

In  Dalmatia,  the  extreme  southwestern  province  lying  along  the 
Adriatic  sea,  cooperative  oil  presses  and  marketing  have  made  the 
production  of  olives  so  profitable  as  to  fully  compensate  the  province 
for  the  loss,  through  a  succession  of  blights  and  diseases,  of  its  once 
large  output  of  wine.  Formerly  the  most  primitive  methods  were 
used  in  handling  olives  but  through  the  urgency  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  in  19  08  the  cooperative  societies  were  organized  and 
scientific  methods  employed  in  marketing  the  oil  in  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  in  Austria.  In  these  three  or  four  years  the  societies  have 
acquired  the  most  modern  machinery  as  well  as  methods  and  are 
paying  their  members  large  profits  annually.  There  are  cooperative 
societies  of  flax  growers  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  which  partly  roast 
their  flax  and  prepare  it  for  market,  but  they  have  not  met  with 
much  success.  This  has  been  the  experience  everywhere,  according 
to  Mr.  Wolff,  who  says:      "Flax  has  thus  far  proved  rather  an  un- 
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grateful  crop  to  cooperation.  The  main  hindrance  probably  is  that 
cultivation  has  not  been  carried  on  with  sufficiently  minute  care  and 
expert  skill."  There  are  some  cooperative  alcohol  distilleries,  util- 
izing the  potatoes  raised  by  the  members;  in  Bohemia  many  coopera- 
tive plants  for  drying  chicory  and  in  Tyrol  and  Gorz  for  cooperative 
drying  of  silk  cocoons.  Some  cooperative  societies  pickle  sauerkraut, 
others  produce  oil  of  rosemary  and  others  dry  potatoes.  Cooperative 
beet  sugar  making  has  been  attempted,  but  with  little  success,  as  has 
been  the  experience  in  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

Many  societies  carry  on  cooperative  cattle  raising  and  breeding 
and  pasture  societies  are  multiplying  rapidly.  In  March,  1910,  the 
government  took  action  to  assist  in  the  marketing  of  livestock.  By 
degrees  bodies  of  farmers  were  created  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  disposal  of 
livestock  and  meats,  specifically  sale,  export  and  insurance  of  live- 
stock, tariffs,  freight  transportation,  to  further  the  development  of 
livestock  markets  for  breeding  and  draft  animals  as  well  as  for 
slaughter,  and  to  inspect  and  supervise  all  feeds  and  plants  or 
organizations  for  the  disposal  of  livestock.  The  sum  of  $200,000  a 
year  for  the  years  1910-18  was  appropriated  to  further  the  disposal 
of  livestock.  Under  these  provisions,  livestock  disposal  societies 
are  organized.  They  advise  the  farmers  as  to  actual  market  prices, 
collect  the  livestock  of  the  district  and  market  it  in  carloads.  In 
many  instances  these  societies  slaughter  their  own  stock  and  sell 
the  meat  direct  to  consumers.  In  marketing  breeding  and  draft 
stock  the  societies  do  not  make  sales  but  act  as  an  intermediary, 
bringing  seller  and  purchaser  together.  For  example,  in  1912  the 
central  office  issued  4  9,000  copies  of  a  list  of  such  stock  offered  for 
sale  by  owners.  With  money  available,  the  societies  are  able  to 
furnish  farmers  credit  and  make  them  loans.  There  are  eight 
societies  for  the  disposal  of  livestock,  seven  disposal  centers,  prin- 
cipally selling  slaughter  stock  on  commission;  thirty-nine  centers 
for  breeding  and  draft  stock  sale,  seven  slaughter  societies  and  100 
for  disposal  of  livestock.  The  sales  in  1912  aggregated  nearly 
$300,000. 

There  are  a  few  egg  selling  societies,  exporting  millions  of  eggs 
annually.  There  are  many  societies  for  sale  of  hay,  grain,  and 
straw  and  several  federations.  An  association  in  Laibach  exports 
beans  to  France,  potatoes  to  Pola  and  Fiume,  apples  to  India  and 
lumber  to  the  Orient.  The  association  of  cooperative  societies  in 
Lower  Austria  did  a  business  in  1910  of  $3,300,000.  The  Czech 
association  of  Brunn,  Moravia,  aggregated  $2,000,000.  This  asso- 
ciation exported  butter  and  cheese  to  the  amount  of  $400,000,  prin- 
cipally to  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  and  a  large  amount  of  barley  to  Rou- 
mania. 

Cooperative  purchases  for  their  members  are  made  by  the  Raif- 
feisen  credit  societies  as  well  as  by  these  cooperative  selling  socie- 
ties, the  granaries  and  the  consumers'  associations,  which  latter  buy 
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household  supplies.  Wholesale  purchase  is  developed  in  some  parts 
of  Austria,  in  others  it  is  in  an  experimental  stage.  Most  of  it  is 
done  by  the  central  associations,  which  buy  for  their  affiliated  locals. 
To  them  is  largely  due  the  great  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the 
use  of  chemical  fertilizer.  As  a  result  of  protests  from  the  mer- 
chants, legislation  has  been  enacted  forbidding  cooperative  societies 
from  selling  household  goods. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  when  farm  laborers  were  first  paid  in 
money  instead  of  in  a  share  of  the  farm  produce,  the  necessity  of  a 
larger  income  through  increased  productivity  was  forced  upon  the 
owners  and  the  result  was  the  organization  of  the  first  agricultural 
societies.  The  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna  was  founded  in  1807 
to  promote  the  formation  of  agricultural  societies  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire:  (1)  to  promote  technical  improvements  and  to  intro- 
duce scientific  agriculture;  (2)  to  watch  closely  the  effect  of  legis- 
lation and  administrative  measures  on  agriculture  and  to  submit 
suggestions  in  these  lines  to  the  government  and  legislative  bodies; 
(3)  to  assist  the  farmer  in  the  commercial  side  of  his  operations  by 
enabling  him  through  cooperation  to  buy  at  lower  prices  and  sell  at 
higher. 

The  members  of  these  societies  are  owners  of  large  estates  as 
well  as  small  farmers,  all  who  till  the  soil.  Because  of  the  wide 
variation  in  agricultural  conditions  due  to  radical  differences  in 
climate,  these  societies  are  provincial  and  not  national.  They  were 
originally  organized  under  provincial  laws  and  required  to  submit 
their  constitution,  by-laws  and  articles  for  government  approval. 
In  course  of  time  special  organizations  for  promoting  agricultural 
improvement  were  created  under  special  laws  and  thus  became 
semi-official  boards,  differing  from  the  voluntary  agricultural  socie- 
ties. The  work  accomplished  by  the  two  bodies  is:  (1)  to  promote 
the  education  and  technical  training  of  farmers  by  meetings,  lec- 
tures and  publications;  (2)  the  organization  of  traveling  lecture- 
ships on  agriculture  and  the  opening  of  agricultural  schools,  which 
are  later  taken  over  by  the  provincial  authorities;  (3)  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  the  farmer  in  matters  of  legislation,  tariff,  etc.; 
(4)  to  carry  out  practical  tests  with  chemical  fertilizers,  in  plant 
breeding,  etc.,  so  as  to  demonstrate  by  actual  results  the  value  of 
scientific  agriculture. 

It  soon  developed  that  it  is  useless  to  teach  the  farmer  im- 
proved methods  unless  he  is  financially  able  to  employ  them,  so 
these  societies  aided  by  advancing  seed,  chemical,  stock,  etc.,  receiv- 
ing state  and  provincial  aid  for  this  purpose.  Their  operations  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which  decides  as 
to  advisablity  in  each  specific  case. 

Until  1905  the  function  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  societies,  but  in  that  year,  when  the 
agricultural  board  for  Lower  Austria  was  formed,  the  Vienna 
Society   extended   its   scope   to   organize   agriculture   for   the   whole 
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empire,  in  short  to  become  the  central  representative  for  agricul- 
tural Austria.  One  of  its  main  works  has  been  to  prepare  and  rec- 
ommend a  uniform  schedule  of  customs  tariffs  upon  agricultural 
products  for  the  entire  empire.  It  has  established  a  bureau  to  give 
farmers  free  legal  advice,  a  transportation  bureau  and  a  labor 
bureau.  It  has  separate  societies  for  organizing  the  business  of 
fruit  and  wine  culture,  dairying,  cattle  breeding,  etc.  It  has  sales 
agencies  for  milk  and  feed  and  is  opening  factories  for  feed  and  for 
chemicals.  It  has  a  department  to  advise  farmers  in  the  selection 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  maintains  a  permanent  exhibit,  where 
all  approved  machinery  may  be  seen  in  operation.  In  1908  it  called 
a  convention  of  the  presidents  of  the  agricultural  boards  and  socle- 
ties  of  all  the  provinces  in  the  empire,  which  has  developed  into  a 
very  important  annual  conference  upon  all  questions  and  problems 
relating  to  agriculture. 

TEACHING  THE  FARMER  TO  KEEP  BOOKS. 

In  1909  a  department  was  established  which  is  supplying  one 
of  the  most  essential  needs  of  the  farmer  everywhere,  a  department 
of  farm  management  and  bookkeeping.  The  business  side  of  farm- 
ing requires  quite  as  much  instruction  and  improvement  as  the 
productive  side.  Technical  improvements,  scientific  production, 
must  be  amplified  by  sound  business.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  farm 
are  made  up  of  the  net  proceeds  of  every  branch  of  production, 
hence  it  is  highly  important  to  analyze  the  cost  and  returns  or  each 
branch.  Every  farmer,  no  matter  how  small,  should  keep  a  com- 
plete set  of  books.  This  is  a  complicated,  difficult  and  lengthy  task, 
which  the  average  small  farmer  has  neither  the  time  nor  knowledge 
to  perform.  But  he  is  not  managing  his  business  properly  unless 
he  knows  just  what  his  garden,  his  dairy,  his  poultry  yard,  his 
stock  breeding,  every  department  of  the  farm,  costs  and  what  it 
returns.  To  accomplish  this  the  society  has  prepared  simple  blanks 
which  the  farmer  is  required  to  fill  out  and  send  in  weekly.  From 
this  the  society  compiles  balance  sheets,  showing  the  exact  amount 
of  labor  expended  on  each  branch  of  the  farm,  together  with  cost, 
both  in  money  and  kind,  exactly  how  much  money  has  been  received 
and  expended,  what  quantities  of  each  product  have  been  raised, 
sold  and  marketed,  what  labor  of  men  and  of  animals  has  been 
required,  the  cost  of  work  performed  by  the  farmer  and  his  family 
and  of  hired  labor  and  the  cost  of  feeding  the  family  and  the  hired 
labor.  At  the  outset  the  farmer  is  required  to  file  an  inventory  of 
his  land,  buildings,  stock,  crops,  implements,  machinery,  and  house- 
hold furniture  and  this  is  revised  at  intervals.  Thus,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  farmer  has  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  statement 
showing  the  net  income  from  the  farm,  the  amount  of  money  and 
labor  required  for  each  form  of  cultivation,  the  cost  of  production 
of  each  product,  the  gross  profits  and  the  profits  on  each  branch  of 
farm  work.  This  enables  the  society  to  give  the  farmer  very  val- 
uable advice,  to  show  whether  or  not  any  branch  is  profitable,  where 
he  is  spending  too  much  and  where  too  little,  how  methods  may  be 
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improved  and  when.  Thus  this  department  acts  as  a  skilled  man- 
ager, whose  salary  would  be  many  times  what  a  small  farmer  could 
pay,  and  also  as  an  educator.  When  a  farmer  joins  this  department 
it  sends  an  inspector,  who  makes  a  comprehensive  report  on  his 
farm,  soil,  situation,  climate,  transportation  and  market  facilities, 
whether  the  lands  are  contiguous  or  in  widely  scattered  strips, 
compelling  the  farmer  to  waste  much  time  going  back  and  forth. 
With  this  information  as  a  basis,  the  weekly  reports  enable  the  de- 
partment to  determine  whether  the  returns  are  high  or  low,  what 
improvements  could  be  made  and  if  it  would  be  profitable  to  make 
them.  This  makes  the  department  a  most  valuable  advisor  and 
enables  the  farmer  greatly  to  increase  his  income.  In  every  prov- 
ince in  Austria  offices  of  this  department  have  been  opened  and  it 
is  obvious  with  what  tremendous  utility  to  the  farmer. 

The  information  thus  obtained  is  also  of  great  value  to  the 
society.  It  enables  it  to  determine  the  cost  of  production  of  each 
product  in  every  province.  The  condition  of  each  farm  is  known 
through  the  report  of  the  special  inspector  and  the  relation  between 
net  profit  and  cost  of  production  can  be  determined  for  the  different 
soils  and  climates.  It  is  thus  simple  to  compare  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion on  consolidated  farms  and  those  consisting  of  scattered  strips, 
showing  the  vital  need  of  consolidation.  The  influence  of  cost  of 
transportation  and  of  market  facilities  on  price  can  be  determined. 
It  can  be  shown  where  the  net  profit  comes  from  and  what  branches 
■ — ■  grain,  dairy,  poultry,  stock  raising,  garden  —  are  profitable. 
Finally,  the  society  thus  obtains  reliable  economic  statistical  data 
so  essential  for  guiding  its  work  in  developing  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  nation.  "These  bookkeeping  departments,"  said 
Professor  Hauser,  secretary-general  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Vienna,  "may  be  described  as  experiment  sta- 
tions for  agricultural  economics.  They  show  whether  the  aid 
granted  by  the  government  through  the  agricultural  societies  is 
given  in  profitable  directions  and  they  play  a  most  important  role 
in  determining  a  tariff  policy  for  agriculture.  When  once  the  cost 
of  farm  products  can  be  effectively  proved,  agriculturists  are  able 
to  protect  themselves  effectively  and  the  agricultural  society  is  in 
a  position  to  submit  to  the  government  reliable  advice  on  this  head. 
To  summarize:  The  bookkeeping  department  is  the  agricultural 
board  for  the  economist,  an  advisory  board  for  the  statesman,  and 
a  guide  as  to  the  right  economic  policy  for  the  nation  to  pursue  in 
regard  to  agriculture  by  showing  the  exact  cost  of  production  of 
each  product."  He  added  that  instruction  in  farm  bookkeeping 
along  these  lines  is  given  in  the  agricultural  winter  schools. 

Files  of  these  weekly  returns  were  shown  to  the  Commission. 
They  are  generally  filled  in  pencil.  Each  farmer  is  given  a  number, 
which  he  uses  in  place  of  his  name  on  his  weekly  return,  so  as  to 
insure  the  entirely  confidential  nature  of  the  information  thus  given, 
that  government  officials  may  not  use  it  for  taxation  purposes.    The 
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names  and  addresses  of  farmers  are  known  to  but  two  officials,  who 
are  required  to  keep  them  confidential.  If  any  defect  in  manage- 
ment is  noted  during  the  year,  the  farmer  is  advised  at  once.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  detailed  advice  on  the  management  and  im- 
provement of  the  farm  is  given  each  farmer  with  his  yearly  balance 
sheet.  When  the  inspector  first  visits  the  farm  to  make  his  report, 
he  instructs  the  farmer  how  to  fill  out  the  blanks  and  has  him  fill 
out  specimen  blanks  to  show  that  he  understands.  In  reply  to  a 
question  whether  the  farmers  act  upon  the  advice  given,  the  secre- 
tary said  that  as  this  system  had  been  inaugurated  in  1909  the  time 
was  too  brief  for  a  decisive  reply,  but  in  Moravia,  where  a  book- 
keeping deparment  had  been  in  operation  some  years,  he  could 
state  positively  that  the  results  had  been  excellent. 

Vienna  maintains  a  municipal  cattle  market,  which  was  estab- 
lished, according  to  its  officers,  to  protect  the  small  farmer  in 
marketing  his  stock  and  the  small  butcher  in  buying — a  public 
safeguard  against  trusts.  There  are  three  market  days  a  week — 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  A  farmer  may  ship  his  cattle 
to  the  market,  to  be  sold  through  a  specified  agent,  through  either 
of  the  cooperative  societies,  or  he  may  consign  them  direct  to  the 
market  and  the  management  will  sell  them  for  him.  The  larger 
part  of  the  business  is  done  by  the  commission  men,  who  get  a 
fixed  commission  of  6  0  cents  a  head.  To  cover  expenses  of  veteri- 
nary officials,  a  charge  is  made  by  the  city  of  40  cents  for  horned 
cattle  and  4  cents  for  pigs.  The  market  charge  is  30  cents  per  $100 
on  the  gross  sales  of  cattle  and  5  0  cents  per  $100  on  small  live- 
stock. An  official  record  is  kept  of  every  animal  received,  price 
obtained,  quality,  weight,  etc.  The  buyer  has  to  pay  cash  to  the 
market  officials.  The  sales  close  at  3  o'clock  and  at  5  the  seller  can 
get  his  money  from  the  officials,  less  expenses  and  charges.  If  the 
buyer  does  not  pay  at  once,  the  cattle  are  sold  on  the  next  market 
day.  The  first  yard  visited  has  a  capacity  of  6,000  cattle.  This  is 
the  only  market  in  Vienna  where  cattle  to  be  butchered  may  be  sold. 
Cattle  are  delivered  by  train  and  medical  examination  made  when 
unloaded.  Before  delivery  in  the  stalls,  a  second  examination  is 
made.  There  are  19  so-called  "stalls,"  which  accommodate  5,000 
cattle.  If  serious  disease  is  found  the  animal  is  immediately  slaugh- 
tered. Sick  cattle  are  examined  by  a  commission  and  if  fit  for  beef 
may  be  sold.  If  found  unfit,  they  are  chemically  destroyed.  Cattle 
standing  in  the  stalls  are  examined  every  day  and  again  after  butch- 
ering. The  stables  are  paved  with  cement  and  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity. A  fee  of  4  cents  a  day  is  charged  for  stabling.  No  charge 
is  made  for  weighing,  which  is  done  by  a  city  official  in  presence  of 
the  buyer  and  seller.  From  16,000  to  20,000  pigs  are  sold  weekly 
in  addition  to  beef.  Generally  tEe  best  cattle  are  purchased  by  the 
sugar  factories,  which  fatten  them  upon  their  waste  products.  At 
this  time,  May  28,   1913,  at  the  market  best  Hungarian  cattle  sold 
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at  9  to  11  cents  a  pound,  Galician  cattle,  9  cents;  small  pigs,  12  to 
16  cents;  large  pigs,  10  to  11  cents.  To  consumers  the  best  cuts  of 
beef  and  pork  sold  at  20  to  23  cents;  mutton,  7  cents. 

Cooperative  credit  in  Austria  is  well  developed  for  personal 
credit.  Land  mortgage  credit  is  provided  by  savings  banks  and 
mortgage  institutions.  The  first  savings  bank  was  established  in 
Vienna  in  1819,  followed  by  others  in  other  large  cities.  In  1849 
there  were  16,  in  1865,  113,  and  in  1910,  669.  These  banks  when 
established  were  guaranteed  by  the  city  administration.  The  prin- 
cipal object  was  the  encouragement  of  thrift  and  in  looking  for 
investments  for  the  deposits,  land  mortgages  appeared  the  simplest 
and  safest.  These  were  made  on  city  property  at  first  and  as  time 
went  on  were  extended  to  agriculture.  At  the  close  of  1910  these 
669  savings  banks  had  $752,665,000  loaned  on  mortgage,  of  which 
55  per  cent  was  on  agricultural  property.  The  political  troubles  ol 
1848  caused  a  severe  setback  to  the  development  of  agricultural 
credit.  The  banks  adopted  the  system  of  the  Credit  Foncier  ol 
France,  while  the  realty  credit  organizations  followed  the  Prussian 
provincial  system,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  provincial  realty 
credit  institutions.  The  banks  did  not  have  a  great  influence  on 
agricultural  credit  except  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank,  established 
in  185  6.  This  bank,  however,  could  not  make  a  loan  of  less  than 
$2,000,  which  excluded  the  great  number  of  small  landowners. 
After  ten  years  this  bank  had  $10,913,918  outstanding  on  mortgages 
in  Austria  and  in  1911  $11,139,000,  an  increase  in  45  years  of  only 
$224,000.  The  high  rates  charged  by  the  commercial  banks  make 
this  source  of  credit  available  only  to  the  large  estates. 

For  agricultural  purposes  in  general,  cooperative  provincial 
mortgage  institutions,  on  the  Prussian  Landschaft  model,  proved 
most  suitable,  but,  unlike  the  Landschaften,  they  carry  the  guaranty 
of  the  provincial  government.  The  first  was  the  Galician  Realty 
Credit  Society,  founded  at  Lemberg  in  18  65,  followed  by  the 
Mortgage  Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  at  Prague,  in  1869,  the 
Austro-Silesian  Realty  Credit  Institute  of  Silesia,  at  Troppau,  in 
1869,  and  14  others,  in  all  the  provinces  except  Styria.  They  have 
a  small  capital  and  raise  money  for  their  loans  by  issuing  bonds 
against  the  collective  security  of  the  mortgages.  In  1910  they  had 
outstanding  $311,563,800  in  debentures,  about  80  per  cent  of  which 
was  on  agricultural  loans.  Conditions  under  which  a  mortgage 
loan  is  made  are  most  rigorous.  The  value  of  the  property  is 
appraised  by  sworn  experts  and  re-examined  by  the  trustees  of  the 
bank.  A  loan  is  made  on  productive  lands  up  to  75  per  cent  and 
on  rented  buildings  to  50  per  cent.  Interest  runs  from  3  %  to  5 
per  cent,  with  an  additional  charge  for  expense  and  for  amortiza- 
tion. At  the  close  of  1910  these  provincial  banks  had  outstanding 
debentures:  31/2  per  cent,  $7,306,600;  4  per  cent,  $274,431,400; 
41/2  per  cent,  $19,416,800;  5  per  cent,  $5,163,200;  51/2  per  cent, 
$3,230,600.     In  addition  there  had  been  withdrawn  for  redemption 
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$894,000,  making  a  total  of  about  $310,000,000.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1910,  were  $21,980,600;  dis- 
bursements,  $21,355,400,  showing  a  profit  of   $625,200. 

The  Provincial  Mortgage  Institute  of  Lower  Austria,  at  Vienna, 
was  created  by  legislative  enactment  in  18  8  9  to  extend  mortgage 
loans  to  landowners  and  to  make  loans  to  municipalities  within  the 
province,  an  area  about  one-ninth  that  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
with  3,500,000  population,  including  the  2,000,000  at  Vienna.  The 
directors  are  elected  by  the  legislative  assembly.  As  original  capital 
$20,000  was  loaned  by  the  government  and  repaid  in  five  years.  The 
Institute  has  since  been  self-supporting  and  has  accumulated  an 
immense  reserve  fund.  There  are  135  on  its  force  of  officers  and 
employes.  Earnings  above  actual  expense  go  into  reserve.  In  addi- 
tion to  interest  and  amortization  of  one-half  per  cent  or  more,  the 
borrower  pays  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  for  expense.  The  limit  of  a 
loan  is  59  years.  There  is  no  expense  charge  on  a  mortgage  under 
$1,200.  Above  that  sum  expense  is  charged  for  ten  years  and  on 
public  loans  for  the  entire  period.  Loans  are  made  to  one-half  the 
value  of  buildings  and  two-thirds  the  value  of  land,  appraising  land 
value  at  25  times  its  actual  net  income  as  attested  by  the  tax 
assessor.  On  vineyard  land  a  loan  is  limited  to  one-third  its  value. 
Loans  are  made  in  bonds,  the  Institute  marketing  the  bonds  and 
turning  over  the  proceeds  to  the  borrower,  as  in  Hungary  and  with 
the  Landschaft  banks  in  Germany.  The  borrower  is  charged  from 
one-eighth  to  one  and  one-half  per  cent  commission  on  the  sale.  Any 
portion  of  the  unpaid  balance  may  be  paid  at  any  interest  period, 
either  in  cash  or  bonds.  If  the  productivity  of  the  land  is  not  main- 
tained or  default  is  made  on  two  payments,  the  mortgage  is  fore- 
closed forthwith.    Small  holders  are  always  given  preference  in  loans. 

The  Institute  also  makes  loans  to  the  government,  the  province 
and  municipalities,  for  building  model  homes  for  the  poor,  public 
buildings  and  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  barracks,  lighting  plants, 
and  other  public  works.  Its  bonds  are  by  law  trust  securities  and 
are  guaranteed  by  the  province.  At  the  close  of  1912  it  had  out- 
standing in  4  per  cent  bonds,  $93,546,680;  3  per  cent,  $21,425,120, 
and  in  ZV2  per  cent  bonds  for  public  loans,  $3,294,000.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Institute  to  relieve  landowners  who  are  paying  a  high 
rate  of  interest  to  private  money  loaners  by  purchasing  such 
mortgages  and  converting  them  into  its  own  low  interest  loans.  The 
sum  of  $46,524,318  has  been  so  invested.  The  Institute  is  required 
to  maintain  a  reserve  of  5  per  cent  upon  all  securities  issued,  to 
cover  possible  losses.  This  reserve  amounts  to  $1,200,000  on 
mortgages  and  $400,000  on  public  loans.  Loans  over  $100,000  must 
be  approved  by  a  committee  of  the  legislative  assembly.  The  Insti- 
tute accepts  deposits  only  as  a  small  side  issue.  There  is  no 
security  for  the  deposits.  Interest  of  4  to  5  per  cent  is  paid  on 
deposits.  Friedrich  Redl,  the  director  of  the  Institute,  stated  to 
the  Commission  that  this  is  a  branch  of  business  the  Institute  does 
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not  wish  to  cultivate.  Unlike  the  Landschaften,  the  Institute  does 
not  purchase  bonds  in  the  market  and  retire  them  before  they  are 
due.  As  a  rule  the  bonds  are  in  circulation  until  the  loan  is  paid, 
59  years  as  a  maximum,  except  that  every  six  months  there  are 
drawings  of  bonds  to  be  called  by  lot,  in  order  to  keep  the  total  of 
bonds  outstanding  down  to  the  total  of  mortgages  held  as  security. 
Of  like  functions  and  methods  is  the  Mortgage  Bank  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  at  Prague.  Bohemia  is  the  northwestern 
province  of  Austria,  with  an  area  of  nearly  a  third  of  that  of  Wash- 
ington, a  population  of  7,000,000,  with  6,500,000  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land  and  568,389  farm  settlements.  According  to  the  census 
of  1912,  one-fourth  of  the  population,  1,618,155,  was  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  grain  crop  for  that  year  amounted  to  3,000,000 
tons;  sugar  beets,  5,000,000;  potatoes,  3,000,000.  Of  the  farms 
142,265  are  from  5  to  121/2  acres,  107,724  from  21/2  to  5,  3,388 
between  350  and  2,500  and  273  over  2,500.  The  Mortgage  Bank  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  has  outstanding  in  amortizable  loans 
$64,521,259;  the  Bohemian  savings  banks,  $688,440,000;  the 
country  banks,  $241,600,000,  and  the  mortgage  departments  of  the 
savings  banks  $38,100,000.  At  this  time  May,  1913,  the  4  per 
cent  mortgage  bonds  sold  at  92,  owing  to  the  abnormal  condition 
of  the  money  market.  Dr.  Hugo  Mueller,  secretary  of  the  Mortgage 
Bank,  stated  that  ordinarily  those  bonds  sold  at  par  and  frequently 
above  par. 

SUCCESS    OF    THE    RAIFFEISEN    SOCIETIES. 

In  twenty-five  years  Austrian  agriculture  has  developed  a  very 
comprehensive  personal  credit  system.  The  first  Raiffeisen  societies 
were  established  in  18  8  6  in  Lower  Austria  and  others  followed  in 
the  different  provinces.  As  in  Hungary,  at  the  outset  it  was  very 
difficult  to  overcome  the  natural  distrust  of  the  farmers,  but  when 
their  principles  and  operation  were  once  understood  cooperative 
credit  societies  sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  numbering  7,886  in  1906, 
10,097  in  1909,  10,893  in  1910  and  11,590  in  1912,  of  which  7,991 
are  Raiffeisen  banks.  The  membership  ranges  from  2  0  to  over 
1,000,  the  average  being  from  100  to  150.  The  average  share  hold- 
ing of  each  members  is  $3.  Membership. is  not  confined  to  farmers, 
and  there  are  many  factory  workers,  shopkeepers,  mechanics  and 
others.  As  in  Germany,  school  teachers  and  priests  frequently 
serve  as  managers  and  cashiers.  The  wonderful  success  of  the 
system,  according  to  all  of  the  authorities  who  discussed  it,  is  due 
to  the  principle  of  unlimited  liability.  "It  is  just  this  unlimited 
liability,"  said  Baron  Fuhrer  von  Maimendorf,  "which  gives  the 
cooperative  society  security  in  dealing  with  people  not  in  a  position 
to  offer  individually  adequate  security  for  the  credit  they  require. 
Under  unlimited  liability  every  member  has  the  greatest  interest  in 
watching  those  asking  for  credit.  As  the  president  himself  of  the 
society  which  gives  the  credit  has  to  answer  with  his  full  private 
fortune  for  the  liability  of  every  applicant,  he  is  careful  in  granting 
loans." 
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Contrary  to  Raiffeisen  principles,  the  Austrian  societies  extend 
mortgage  credit  in  some  cases,  although  their  legitimate  purpose 
is  to  create  thrift,  offer  safe  investment  and  remunerative  interest 
for  savings  and  to  give  the  farmers  short  term  loans.  It  was  the 
universal  testimony  throughout  Austria  that  farmers  and  farm 
laborers,  who  formerly  concealed  their  savings  in  old  stockings, 
under  their  beds,  in  the  hay  or  behind  the  stove,  if  they  happened 
to  have  any  savings,  now  deposit  every  crown  with  the  Raiffeisen 
societies,  because  they  have  learned  that  it  is  not  only  safe  but 
grows  and  multiplies.  When  the  farmer  sells  his  crop  in  the  fall, 
he  repays  his  loan  and  leaves  the  balance  to  the  last  penny  as  a 
saving  investment.  Day  laborers,  workers  in  every  trade,  even 
children  are  numbered  among  the  depositors.  In  the  German  section 
of  Bohemia  in  1910,  out  of  130,000  savings  deposit  accounts,  50,125 
came  from  servants,  laborers  and  children.  The  total  deposited  by 
children  amounted  to  over  $600,000  and  by  servants  and  laborers 
nearly  $3,000,000.  It  is  beyond  question  that  a  very  large  number 
of  these  depositors  never  would  have  entered  a  bank  nor  accumu- 
lated any  savings  but  for  the  Raiffeisen  societies. 

In  Galicia  the  Raiffeisen  societies  have  become  depositories 
for  considerable  sums  sent  home  from  America  or  brought  home 
by  returning  emigrants,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  good  deal  of 
money  that  ought  to  be  available  here  in  the  state  of  Washington 
for  farm  development  through  just  such  a  rural  credit  systera 
has  been  sent  hence  to  swell  the  funds  in  productive  circulation 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Dneister.  Even  the  hundreds 
of  harvest  hands  who  go  each  year  to  work  in  the  fields  of  Ger- 
many, Denmark  and  France,  bring  back  their  earnings  to  add  to 
the  abundant  loan  capital  at  the  service  of  their  homestaying 
neighbors.  An  official  report  of  the  Galician  provincial  govern- 
ment shows  that  57l^  per  cent  of  the  loans  granted  was  for  the 
acquisition  of  land,  the  construction  of  homes  and  farm  buildings, 
the  settlement  of  claims  in  joint  legacies  to  avoid  dividing  the  farm, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  Loans  are  made  only  to  members 
and  for  a  specific  productive  purpose  and  for  a  short  period.  To 
build  a  house,  a  mortgage  loan  is  made  for  10  years.  It  is  against 
the  principles  of  these  societies  to  grant  a  loan  for  purchase  of 
land,  and  this  is  done  only  on  special  occasions.  The  main  purpose 
is  short  term  credit  for  fertilizer,  seed,  livestock,  machinery,  work- 
ing capital.  However  of  late  there  have  been  many  mortgage  loans 
made  and  bonds  issued  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  several  other 
provinces.  While  the  total  loans  of  all  the  Raiffeisen  societies  in 
Austria  in  bonds  in  1903  were  less  than  $200  and  on  mortgage  $300,- 
000,  in  1910  the  loans  on  bonds  had  increased  to  $300,000  and  on 
mortgage  to  $19,111,000,  while  the  total  of  short  term  personal 
credits  had  increased  only  from  $44,600,000  to  $116,800,000.  This  is 
because  the  land  credit  institutions  are  unable  to  supply  the  de- 
mands upon  them  through  inability  to  market  their  securities  bear- 
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ing  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  at  a  time  when  interest  rates  are 
abnormally  high,  hence  borrowers  are  besieging  the  Raiffeisen 
societies  for  mortgage  loans. 

There  are  at  present  in  Austria  more  than  8,000  Raiffeisen 
societies,  the  entrance  fee  varying  from  $1  to  $2.  The  report  for 
1909  shows  that  7,197  societies  had  944,526  members,  of  whom 
234,190  were  in  Galicia  and  200,032  in  Bohemia.  The  financial 
statement  showed:  Investments,  $2,225,800;  reserve  fund,  $3,209,- 
400;  savings  and  book  accounts,  $152,440,200;  outstanding  loans, 
$116,991,400;  mortgage  loans,  $19,199,800;  total  business  tran- 
sacted, $345,400,000.  The  relation  of  deposits  to  loans  is  as  fol- 
lows: Lower  Austria,  savings  deposits  $78,000,000,  loans  $36,000,- 
000;  Upper  Austria,  $44,000,000,  $25,000,000;  Bukewina,  $10,000,- 
000,  $15,000,000;  Dalmatia,  $13,000,000,  $9,000,000.  The  reserve 
funds  vary  greatly,  from  a  few  dollars  in  some  societies  to  as  high 
as  $6,000;  from  a  few  cents  to  several  dollars  per  member.  The 
net  profits  in  1907  and  1908  were  $395,453  and  $511,193  respect- 
ively, while  the  total  losses  were  $23,929  and  $44,697,  the  latter 
large  amount  due  to  losses  of  a  society  in  Carniola.  For  1908 
the  average  profits  were  $79  per  society  or  about  60  cents  per  mem- 
ber. The  cost  of  management  averaged  $99  in  1907  and  $97  in 
1908,  or  70  and  68  cents  respectively  per  member.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  rapid  development  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks  in  10 
years: 

1900  1904  1907  1910 

No.   Banks   ___  2,906  4,557  5,880  7,631 

No.    Members-         261,589  504,589  725,666  944,526 

No.     Loans___  59,531  108,886    199,588 

Loans  Dec.  31  $24,500,200  $51,706,400  $85,648,452  $116,941,400 
Deposits     $31,056,200    $67,124,100    $111,263,829    $152,440,200 

In  1890  there  was  one  Raiffeisen  bank  for  every  131,294  in- 
habitants, in  1900  one  for  every  9,002,  in  1902  one  for  every  6,884, 
and  in  1910  one  for  every  3,712. 

Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  have  prospered  throughout  Austria 
and  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks  they  gave 
credit  to  farmers  to  considerable  extent.  Of  recent  years  their  agri- 
cultural credit  is  comparatively  small,  their  membership  being  prin- 
cipally small  tradesmen,  mechanics  and  professional  men  rather 
than  farmers.  There  are  about  5  00  of  them  that  are  exclusively 
agricultural  in  Carniola  and  in  Styria,  and  a  considerable  number 
in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Galicia.  As  a  general  thing  throughout 
the  kingdom,  small  loans  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  less  to  small 
farmers  are  made  by  the  Raiffeisen  banks,  while  the  large  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  banks  make  loans  to  large  farmers  of  fairly  large  sums. 
Unlimited  liability  was  originally  a  principle  of  these  banks,  but 
the  tendency  has  been  more  and  more  to  a  limited  liability  and  a 
larger  share  capital,  many  times  that  of  a  Raiffeisen  bank,  mem- 
bers paying  their  shares  in  installments.     In  1912  there  were  2,996 
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with  limited  liability  and  603  with  unlimited.  Of  2,862  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  banks  which  reported  in  1910,  the  membership  was  1,704,- 
090;  share  capital,  $38,400,000;  loans  during  the  year,  $417,500,- 
000;  loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $397,000,000;  de- 
posits, $351,200,000;  loan  capital,  $66,400,000;  reserve,  $21,800,- 
000.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Austria,  as  elsewhere,  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  banks  are  on  a  very  much  larger  scale  than  the  Raiffei- 
sen.  Thus  the  average  membership  is  59  6  as  against  120  and  the 
average  share  capital  about  a  hundred  times  as  great.  The  average 
total  loans  are  about  eight  times  as  great  and  the  average  deposits 
about  six  times  as  great. 

In  summing  up  the  direct  effect  of  cooperative  organization 
of  the  farmers.  Baron  Puhrer  von  Maimendorf,  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions, said  that  usury  had  been  abolished,  the  rate  of  interest,  which 
always  varied  between  8  and  10  per  cent,  has  been  reduced  to  4  and 
5  per  cent  and  is  held  there.  In  1911,  for  instance,  during  the 
money  crisis,  it  was  possible  for  the  poor  farmer  to  get  money  from 
the  Raiffeisen  banks  at  cheaper  rates  than  the  capitalist  could  get 
it  from  the  commercial  banks.  The  value  of  the  farm  has  increased 
considerably  and  the  farmer  sells  his  product  to  far  better  advan- 
tage. Formerly  the  dealer  paid  the  farmer  a  very  low  price;  now 
conditions  are  exactly  reversed,  the  farmer  knows  what  his  grain  is 
worth  and  gets  it.  Cooperative  dairying,  for  example,  has  increased 
production,  improved  quality  and  doubled  prices. 

As  elsewhere,  the  Austrian  credit  societies  have  formed  central 
federations  in  the  different  provinces;  in  some  cases,  where  differ- 
ent racial  conditions  and  different  languages  exist,  two  or  more 
centrals  in  one  province.  Thus  there  are  two  in  Bohemia  and  three 
each  in  Silesia  and  Bukowina.  However,  the  different  nationalities 
cooperate  most  harmoniously.  Generally  these  centrals  include  co- 
operative productive  and  distributive  as  well  as  credit  societies, 
although  in  Tyrol  the  credit  societies  have  a  central  at  Innsbruck 
and  the  other  cooperative  societies  another  at  Bozen.  In  Lower 
Austria  they  have  district  centrals  and  in  Moravia  the  Raiffeisen 
societies  have  a  central  and  the  Schulze-Delitzsch,  with  the  other 
cooperative  societies,  another.  The  largest  central  is  that  of  Bo- 
hemia, with  2,000  societies.  These  centrals  advise  in  legal  and 
commercial  matters,  inspect  and  supervise  the  locals,  and  their  most 
important  function- — act  as  a  clearing  house  to  equalize  the  supply 
and  demand  of  money.  They  carry  on  deposit  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  locals,  paying  them  good  interest,  and  advance  them  money 
when  needed.  Each  local  is  granted  a  credit  based  on  the  financial 
liability  of  each  of  its  members.  For  instance,  the  central  of  Lower 
Austria  allows  credit  of  $50  for  each  member  or  $5,000  to  a  society 
with  the  average  membership  of  100;  the  central  of  Bohemia  $80  or 
$8,000,  and  the  Moravian  central  $120  or  $12,000.  The  centrals 
are  also  required  to  grant  credit  to  the  affiliated  cooperative  produc- 
ing, distributing  or  buying  societies  to  the  amount  of  5  0  to  7  0  per 
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cent  of  real  or  investment  assets  and  on  the  liability  of  the  members 
to  the  society  and  also  on  stock  on  hand  and  bills  receivable.  Cen- 
trals are  required  to  invest  their  surplus  partly  in  certain  securities 
specified  as  trust  investments  and  partly  in  bank  deposits.  On 
account  of  the  fall  in  government  and  other  approved  securities, 
the  Upper  Austrian  central  suffered  a  book  loss  on  its  balance 
sheet  of  |80,000  in  1911.  The  centrals  devote  much  attention  to 
the  establishment  and  development  of  new  cooperative  societies. 
and  to  the  training  and  education  of  officers  of  such  societies. 
They  send  traveling  lecturers  and  distribute  literature  in  districts 
where  the  people  are  still  inexperienced  in  cooperation.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  business  of  several  of  the  principal  centrals 

in  1911: 

Cash 

Deposits  Loans.  Business. 

Central  of  Upper  Austria !|>3,021,400  $     412,600  $11,255,200 

Central  of  Lower  Austria 8,703,600  2,477,600  37,741,200 

German  Central  of  Bohemia--    5,954,000  2,047,800  24,022,800 

Bohemian  Central  of  Bohemia   5,621,600  4,830,200  63,600,000 

Cooperative  of  Laibach 2,679,600  2,520,800  20,425,000 

German    Coop,   of    Czernowitz       282,600  487,600  3,212,400 

Servian   Assn.    of   Ragusa 25,600  36,400  796,800 

These  figures  show  that  in  the  central  of  Upper  Austria,  Lower 
Austria  and  Bohemia  the  deposits  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand for  loans;  in  the  Laibach  central  the  demand  and  supply  are 
about  equal;  at  Czernowitz,  in  the  extreme  east,  and  Ragusa,  in  the 
extreme  south,  deposits  are  small  and  money  much  in  demand,  re- 
quiring the  central  to  borrow  it  elsewhere  and  to  pay  therefor  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  There  is  no  great  central  bank  in  Austria  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  cooperative  societies  and  for  years 
the  leaders  of  the  cooperative  credit  movement  have  been  trying 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  government  in  the  establishment  of 
a  credit  institution  similar  to  that  of  the  central  cooperative  associa- 
tions of  Prussia.  A  bill  for  this  was  prepared  by  the  government  and 
submitted  to  parliament  some  months  ago. 

Dr.  M.  R.  von  Erve  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  explained 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  central  of  the  Lower  Austrian 
associations.  Its  membership  consists  of  547  Raiffeisen  societies 
and  227  agricultural  cooperative  societies,  each  society  paying 
$2.50  for  one  share  for  each  25  members,  but  having  only  one  vote. 
Each  local  is  liable  for  twenty  times  the  value  of  its  shares,  so  that 
the  security  of  the  central  to  its  creditors  is  its  assets  plus  twenty 
times  its  share  capital.  The  state  appropriates  $200,000  annually 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  aid  in  cooperative  agricultural 
societies,  not  for  capital  but  toward  expenses,  and  a  portion  of  this 
is  available  for  this  bank.  The  central  pays  4  to  4  %  per  cent 
interest  on  deposits  of  locals  and  charges  4  %  per  cent  on  loans  to 
them,  although  at  this  time  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  was  pay- 
ing 6%  to  61/^  per  cent  in  the  open  market  for  money.  The  locals 
are  not  allowed  to  charge  more  than   1  Vz    per  cent  on  loans  above 
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what  they  pay  on  deposits.  "I  believe,"  said  Mr.  von  Erve,  "that 
the  creation  of  those  Raiffeisen  societies  and  of  the  other  cooperative 
associations  has  enabled  the  producer  to  obtain  the  value  of  his 
product  plus  the  profit  which  enabled  him  to  live.  In  other  words, 
he  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  some  commission  merchant,  who  would 
exact  the  very  lowest  price  in  his  own  interest  and  then  the  highest 
possible  price  from  the  public.  Cooperative  associations  and  con- 
sumers' associations  eliminate  the  middleman,  they  regulate  and 
keep  on  a  constant  level  the  prices  of  farm  products,  they  protect 
the  farmers  from  the  spoliation  of  commissionmen  and  middlemen, 
and  do  not  permit  prices  to  fall  below  the  cost  of  production.  The 
consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  pure  products.  The  army  now  buys 
its  cereals  direct  from  cooperative  organizations,  eliminating  the 
middleman.  Dr.  von  Erlt  has  found  from  six  to  twelve  different 
profits  in  the  final  prices  of  vegetables  when  they  reach  the  con- 
sumer." 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  German  Central  of  Cooperative  Agri- 
cultural Societies  in  Bohemia  at  Prague.  This  was  organized  in 
18  95  and  reorganized  in  1896  as  a  limited  liability  cooperative 
association,  liability  being  six  times  the  amount  of  shares  held.  It 
had  50  local  Raiffeisen  societies  as  members  in  18  96  and  now  has 
650.  It  has  three  functions:  To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
locals,  caring  for  their  funds  and  equalizing  demand  and  supply; 
to  act  as  a  wholesale  buying  and  selling  agency  for  the  locals;  to 
supervise,  inspect  and  advise  them.  The  first  is  the  most  important 
function.  For  several  years  the  central  was  forced  to  borrow  con- 
siderable money  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  locals,  but  now  the  de- 
posits exceed  the  call  for  loans  and  the  central  has  to  seek  invest- 
ments rather  than  loans.  In  1911  its  deposits  were  $6,000,000  and 
loans  only  $2,000,000,  while  its  cash  business  for  the  year  was 
$24,000,000.  In  1912,  previous  to  the  war  scare,  it  had  $1,200,000 
invested  in  securities  and  $1,600,000  on  deposit  in  commercial  banks 
for  which  its  members  had  no  use.  This  central  is  not  a  bank  and 
does  not  do  a  banking  business;  it  is  simply  a  union  of  the  locals. 
In  1912  it  organized  an  agricultural  bank  to  receive  these  large  sur- 
plus deposits  and  do  a  general  banking  business  for  the  associa- 
tion. This  bank  is  similar  to  the  central  Raiffeisen  banks  of  Hun- 
gary, making  loans  for  agricultural  purposes  but  only  on  personal 
credit.  Membership  is  limited  to  the  local  Raiffeisen  credit,  or  other 
cooperative  agricultural  societies,  one  share  of  $20  for  each  50 
members.  Dues  are  $2  per  share  per  annum  for  the  expenses  of 
the  central.  Each  local  must  subscribe  for  three  agricultural  papers 
published  by  the  central,  $2  per  year,  and  must  pay  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  yearly  net  balances.  Loans  are  not  made  to  individ- 
uals but  to  the  local  societies,  for  productive  purposes,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $8  0  per  member  as  a  rule;  that  is,  a  society  organized  with 
50  members  has  at  once  a  credit  with  the  central  of  $4,000.  This 
may  be  extended  to   $200   per  member  on  one  or  two  years'  loans. 
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There  has  never  been  a  failure  to  pay  by  a  local,  hence  the  unlimited 
liability  of  the  members  of  the  locals  has  never  been  invoked,  which 
illustrates  the  Raiffeisen  principle  that  these  little  societies  are  safe, 
not  because  you  can  seize  and  sell  up  all  the  possessions  of  every 
member,  but  because  you  never  have  to.  Loans  to  cooperative 
societies  other  than  credit,  which  have  a  liability  limited  to  three  or 
five  times  the  stock,  are  made  to  50  to  7  0  per  cent  of  the  personal 
liability  of  the  members,  the  net  assets  of  the  society  and  the  stocks 
on  hand.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  in  these  societies  where  the 
liability  of  the  members  has  been  invoked,  due  to  poor  manage- 
ment and  disloyalty  of  members.  The  usual  rate  paid  by  the  central 
on  deposits  is  4  per  cent  and  the  charge  on  interest  4 1/^  per  cent. 
At  this  time  it  was  4^/^  and  4  %  to  5  per  cent  respectively.  Com- 
mercial banks  at  this  time  were  charging  7  and.  8  per  cent  and 
were  paying  5  per  cent  on  deposits,  yet  the  Raiffeisen  societies  had 
far  more  deposits  than  they  could  use.  An  analysis  in  1910  showed 
that  more  than  one-third  the  deposits  came  from  servants,  laborers 
and  children,  and  that  in  the  poorer  districts  the  deposits  are  in 
excess  and  in  the  richer  the  loans.  There  are  44  ofliicers  and 
employes  on  the  staff  of  the  central.  It  maintains  no  warehouses 
but  takes  a  memorandum  of  the  needs  of  each  local,  consolidates 
them,  and  buys  in  wholesale  lots  chemical  fertilizer,  seed,  imple- 
ments, etc.  It  also  sells  the  grain,  potatoes,  butter  and  other 
products  produced  by  the  members  of  the  locals.  It  issues  no 
debentures  of  any  kind  and  makes  no  mortgage  loans.  Its  super- 
visory powers  are  such  that  if  any  local  refuses  the  instructions  of 
the  central  to  make  any  change  in  its  methods  the  local  court  will 
enforce  the  order  or  the  local  may  be  expelled.  There  was  one  such 
case,  the  local  was  expelled,  its  affairs  closed  up,  assets  distributed, 
and  the  society  went  out  of  business.  The  greater  part  of  the  loans 
by  locals  to  members  are  between  $40  and  $100.  Some  societies 
average  from  $200  to  $400.  The  average  of  all  in  1910,  1911  and 
1912  was  from  $100  to  $120.  There  are  few  loans  above  $4,000. 
The  local  societies  average  110  members  each.  Only  three  of  the 
German  societies  in  Bohemia  have  failed  to  join  the  central. 

A  HOLIDAY  AT  KREMS. 

An  admirable  example  of  one  of  the  larger  of  the  local  Raif- 
feisen banks  was  found  at  Krems.  Krems  is  a  village  on  the  Danube 
some  miles  above  Vienna.  The  visit  of  the  Commission  was  made 
an  official  holiday.  As  the  steamboat  approached  it  was  greeted 
with  a  salute  from  the  cannon  on  the  fortifications,  and  at  the 
dock  the  village  dignitaries,  in  the  inevitable  frock  coats  and  top 
hats,  received  the  visitors,  while  a  band  played  what  was  intended 
for  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  A  group  of  girls  in  brilliant  native 
costume  waved  the  American  flag  and  many  more  strewed  flowers. 
The  whole  village  was  at  the  river  and  escorted  the  visitors  up  to  the 
city  hall.  It  was  said  that  they  had  never  seen  an  American  and  that 
the  steamer  was  the  first  to  fly  the  American  flag.  It  was  welcome, 
for  through  all  the  miles  of  that  steamboat  trip  the  flag  was  greeted 
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with  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  hats  from  every  group  of  peasants 
along  the  banks  and  from  every  little  cottage.  The  daughter  of 
the  schoolmaster  had  spent  weeks  studying  English  to  evolve  an 
address  of  welcome,  which  she  read.  A  small  committee  inspected 
the  bank.  It  is  an  unusually  large  Raiffeisen  bank,  having  members 
in  seven  communities  and  a  member  of  the  supervising  committee 
from  each.  The  bank  has  357  members,  holding  shares  valued  at 
7,140  crowns  or  $1,428.  Shares  are  20  crowns,  $4  each,  each 
member  holding  one  share.  The  bank  owns  its  building,  valued  at 
$6,660.  It  has  an  accumulated  surplus  of  $2,670  and  a  cash  balance 
of  $5,540  on  deposit  with  the  central  at  Vienna.  The  deposits  are 
$106,7  7  6  and  loans  $91,459.  The  expense  is  $600  per  year,  cover- 
ing everything.  Depositors  are  paid  4  per  cent  and  borrowers 
charged  4  %  per  cent,  though  commercial  banks  were  charging  7 
per  cent  at  this  time.  The  bank  made  a  net  profit  in  1912  of  $63, 
of  which  $57  paid  a  4  per  cent  dividend  to  the  members  and  $6  was 
passed  to  surplus.  Let  it  be  understood  that  this  is  a  big  bank  and 
has  on  deposit  practically  all  of  the  money  of  the  villagers  and  the 
country  people  round  about.  Although  the  share  capital  is  only 
$1,428,  the  unlimited  liability  of  the  members  is  rated  at  5,000,000 
crowns  or  $1,000,000,  and  the  central  will  loan  them  at  any  time 
$100,000  without  security.  Loans  are  made  not  to  exceed  a  year 
but  are  extended  in  exceptional  cases.  When  the  bank  started  there 
were  5  0  members  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $200.  The  bank  at  once 
borrowed  10,000  crowns  or  $2,000  from  the  central  on  the  unlimited 
liability  of  its  members.  The  bookkeeper  is  a  clergyman,  the  cashier 
a  pensioner.  Only  the  bookkeeper  is  paid,  the  salary  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  business,  with  $12  a  month  the  maximum.  It 
is  this  giving  of  services  by  the  officers  and  consequent  very  small 
expense,  the  president  explained,  which  enables  these  cooperative 
banks  to  loan  at  so  much  lower  rate  than  the  commercial  banks. 
The  deposits  exceed  the  loans,  which  is  true  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
Raiffeisen  societies  of  Lower  Austria.  The  only  government  aid  this 
bank  has  received  has  aggregated  about  $5  0  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  furniture.  Occasional  mortgage  loans  for  ten  years  are 
made,  payable  in  annual  installments.  Ordinary  loans  are  made  to 
members  with  two  sureties,  for  periods  ranging  from  a  few  months 
to  a  year.  Loans  must  be  approved  by  the  executive  committee  of 
nine,  which  meets  monthly,  and  must  be  for  a  productive  purpose. 
The  maximum  is  $4,000  and  the  average  about  $200.  There  is  a 
supervising  committee  which  exercises  general  supervision  over  all 
acts  of  the  executive  committee  and  of  the  officers.  All  loans  are 
made  public,  which  insures  careful  watch  of  the  borrower.  The 
bank  is  open  one  day  in  the  week  for  loans  and  deposits.  There 
have  been  no  foreclosures  and  the  total  losses  in  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  from  $40  to  $80.  In  apologizing  for  the  very  large  ex- 
penses of  this  bank,  nearly  $600  a  year,  the  president,  who  is  a 
ropemaker  by  occupation,   explained   that  the   average   working  ex- 
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penses  of  a  Raiffeisen  bank  are  about  $100  a  year  or  about  $1.70 
per  member,  but  this  bank  being  very  large  and  serving  seven  com- 
munities,  naturally   expenses  were  much   higher. 

Tho  Raiffeisen  bank  at  Stransnice,  a  suburb  of  Prague,  with 
5,000  population,  was  organized  in  1902  by  the  present  president, 
Mr.  Sandskal,  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  small  tradesmen  and 
laborers.  It  has  104  members:  2  5  farmers,  75  small  tradesmen 
and  four  day  laborers.  The  latter  rarely  borrow  but  are  regular 
depositors.  Liability  is  unlimited,  each  member  has  one  vote,  there 
are  no  salaries  except  the  cashier.  Any  member  may  borrow  for  a 
productive  purpose  on  the  security  of  two  indorsers,  to  an  amount 
fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  committee.  The  central  allowed  this 
bank  a  credit  of  $80  per  member  in  1912  and  reduced  this  to  $4  0 
in  1913  because  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  In  1912  this  bank  bor- 
rowed $21,250  from  the  central  and  in  1913,  up  to  the  time  of  this 
visit,  had  borrowed  $7,7  5  0.  Loans  to  members  run  from  $5  to 
$2,000  and  average  between  $125  to  $200.  Most  of  the  loans  are 
made  to  tradesmen,  the  farmers  borrowing  little.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  instead  of  providing  rural  credit,  this  bank  has  really  resulted 
in  the  farmers  depositing  their  savings  and  providing  credit  for  the 
tradesmen.  Loans  are  made  for  six  months  and  longer  and  are 
extended  up  to  five  years.  In  the  eleven  years  of  the  bank's  existence 
there  have  been  no  losses  and  in  four  cases  the  indorsers  have  been 
called  upon  to  pay,  in  one  case  through  death  and  in  another  because 
of  business  failure.  The  capital  is  104  shares  of  $2  each.  An 
annual  dividend  of  4  per  cent  is  declared,  but  instead  of  distributing 
it,  it  is  used  to  create  a  fund  for  educational  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses, buying  books  for  children,  subscribing  to  papers  and  maga- 
zines, for  charity,  etc.  The  board  of  directors  consists  of  three 
farmers,  one  teacher  and  one  small  tradesman.  The  bank  has  a 
room  in  the  public  school  building  rent  free,  on  condition  that  if  the 
society  goes  out  of  business  and  a  new  society  is  not  formed  in  ten 
years  thereafter  the  assets  shall  go  to  the  district  for  educational 
purposes.  Where  a  new  society  is  formed  it  takes  over  the  assets  of 
the  defunct  organization.  Like  all  of  these  little  banks,  there  is  a 
table,  a  few  chairs,  some  books  and  a  cheap  safe,  worth  altogether 
nearly  $100.  The  principal  of  the  school  is  president  of  the  board  of 
directors.  A  statement  prepared  for  the  Commission  showed  the  con- 
dition of  the  bank  June  1,  1913:  Share  capital,  $208;  reserve,  $360; 
total  loans  for  past  year,  $21,600;  deposits,  $16,000;  profits,  $146. 
The  expense  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1912,  was  as  follows: 
Stationery,  $52;  paid  central  for  papers  and  other  educational  mat- 
ter, $28;  cashier's  salary,  $90;  sundries,  $22;  total  cost  of  operation, 
$192.  The  bank  pays  no  taxes  of  any  kind  nor  are  the  members 
taxed  on  their  deposits.  There  are  eight  open  accounts  and  2  65 
savings  accounts,  both  receiving  the  same  rate  of  interest.  While 
the  farmers  borrow  very  little,  they  use  the  bank  very  considerably 
for   purchase   and   sale.      Chemical    fertilizer,   coal,   wood,    seed    and 
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other  farm  necessities  are  purcliased  by  the  bank  at  wholesale  for 
the  members.  In  1912  seed  potatoes  were  very  scarce  and  very 
poor,  so  the  bank  imported  $8  00  worth  and  sold  them  at  very  close 
to  cost  to  the  potato  growing  farmers.  Some  grain  is  stored  by  the 
bank  and  sold  for  the  farmers.  A  children's  savings  department  has 
been  opened  and  the  school  children  are  very  rapidly  developing  into 
depositors.  There  was  at  this  time  $1,000  in  this  fund,  which  is 
a  very  large  sum  for  a  suburban  village  of  5,000  people,  all  farmers, 
small  tradesmen  or  workers.  The  bank  is  open  Monday  of  each 
week  for  two  hours. 


Chapter    XVI. 

THE  BALKAN  STATES. 

Rapid  Development  of  Cooperation  and  Cooperative  Credit — The 
System  in  Roomania  Explained  by  the  Director-General  of  the 
Central  Bank — All  the  Agricultural  Land  in  Roumania  to  Be 
Worked  by  Cooperative  Societies. 

Even  among  the  semi-civilized  peasants  of  the  ever-warring 
Balkan  states  cooperative  credit  and  agricultural  cooperation  have 
made  wonderful  strides  in  the  last  few  years,  and  Bulgaria,  Monte- 
negro, Roumania  and  Servia,  as  well  as  Greece,  each  maintains  a 
permanent  delegate  at  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome.  These  delegates  had  carefully  prepared  plans  to  show  the 
American  Commission  the  wonderful  accomplishments  of  a  very 
brief  experiment  with  cooperation  in  the  Balkans  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions,  but  the  war  was  at  its  height  and  the  trip  was 
impossible.  A  very  comprehensive  address  was  given  the  Commis- 
sion by  Mr.  Pobin  Enesco,  director-general  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
the  Popular  Banks  of  Roumania,  which  gives  a  good  illustration 
of  the  accomplishments  of  cooperation  in  the  Balkans.  Agricultural 
cooperation  has  existed  only  about  fifteen  years,  in  Roumania,  as  in 
Austria,  starting  with  people's  banks.  Without  any  legislation  or 
■  recognition  by  the  government  they  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  1903  there  were  600  or  700  with  about  60,000  members  and 
a  paid  up  capital  of  $800,000.  Roumania  is  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Balkan  states,  lying  between  Hungary  and  Russia  on  the  north 
and  east,  and  Servia  and  Bulgaria  on  the  south  and  west,  with  a 
considerable  coast  line  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  a  province  of 
Turkey  until  made  independent  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  It 
has  an  area  about  five-sevenths  that  of  the  state  of  Washington  and 
a  population  of  7,500,000.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  but  suffers  from 
terrible  drouth  in  summer  heat  and  intense  cold  in  winter.  There 
are  only  2,300  miles  of  railroads  in  the  kingdom.  Wheat,  barley, 
corn  and  cattle  are  the  principal  products. 

This  remarkable  development  of  600  or  700  banks  in  half  a 
dozen  years  interested  the  government  and  in  1903  a  law  was  passed 
to  facilitate  and  safeguard  the  organization  of  those  banks  and 
creating  the  Central  Bank  for  the  People's  Banks  and  Cooperative 
Societies,  with  a  capital  advanced  by  the  government  amounting  to 
$4,000,000.  It  was  given  the  powers  of  a  central  bank  and  author- 
ized to  supervise  and  control  all  cooperative  societies  and  to  put  at 
their  disposal  all  necessary  information  in  regard  to  cooperation. 
The  law  provides  that  25  or  more  peasants  may  organize  a  co- 
operative bank  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $4  nor  more  than 
$1,000.  A  member  is  given  two  years  to  pay  up  for  his  share  and  is 
liable  only  to  the  amount  of  his  share.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  unlimited  liability  banks,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  the 
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peasants  to  assume  such  liability  and  there  are  only  2  0  or  30  such. 
The  business  of  a  bank  is  limited  to  its  village  and  its  members  may 
not  become  members  of  another  bank.  The  management  is  in  a 
committee  of  six  or  nine.  Loans  are  made  to  non-members  as  well  as 
members,  for  productive  purposes  only.  Interest  at  8  per  cent  is 
charged,  while  the  commercial  banks  charge  10  to  12  per  cent. 
Loans  are  made  principally  on  personal  security  and  guaranty,  but 
also  on  pledge,  a  form  of  chatel  mortgage,  where  agricultural  imple- 
ments or  cattle  are  pledged  as  security,  remaining  in  the  possession 
of  the  borrower.  The  report  for  1911  shows  that  of  $20,135,614 
loaned,  $7,000,000  was  secured  by  pledges  and  $13,000,000  by  per- 
sonal credit;  $14,000,000  was  loaned  to  members  and  $6,000,000 
to  non-members.  Loans  on  personal  security  are  guaranteed  by 
the  entire  estate  of  the  borrower.  In  ten  years'  experience  there  has 
not  been  a  loss  on  personal  security.  As  money  is  borrowed  prin- 
cipally for  agriculture,  the  time  of  the  loan  is  usually  six  to  nine 
months,  and  may  be  extended  to  18  months.  There  may  be  no 
further  extension  except  by  vote  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bank.  The  general  meeting  annually  fixes  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  loan,  interest  on  deposits  and  other  details.  Of  the 
earnings  10  per  cent  must  go  to  reserve,  then  a  dividend  of  not 
over  10  per  cent,  then  balance  to  reserve.  All  expenses  must  not 
exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  earnings.  The  administration  is  usually 
gratuitous  except  that  the  bookkeeper  is  paid,  but  where  the  capital 
of  a  bank  is  over  $2,000  paid  in,  salaries  may  be  voted.  Reserve 
funds  must  be  invested  in  government  bonds.  At  the  close  of  1912 
the  reserves  of  all  the  banks  amounted  to  $3,000,000.  The  people's 
banks  also  buy  seed,  fertilizer  and  other  agricultural  articles  for 
their  members,  although  cooperative  distributive  and  supply  societies 
have  been  established  in  many  localities  throughout  the  Balkans. 

The  land  is  very  largely  held  by  great  estates,  and  to  enable 
the  peasants  to  secure  land  to  cultivate  cooperative  associations  have 
•been  formed  in  the  last  ten  years  to  lease  land  from  the  large  owners. 
The  land  is  divided  into  sections,  the  crops  for  each  section  and  the 
rotation  specified,  the  seed  provided  and  the  land  then  apportioned 
among  the  members  according  to  the  ability  of  each  to  cultivate  it. 
The  same  crop  is  grown  in  each  section,  thus  securing  the  advan- 
tages of  farming  on  a  large  scale,  uniform  crop  rotation,  selection 
of  seed,  etc.,  while  as  each  member  has  his  little  patch  in  each  sec- 
tion, the  advantage  of  intensive  farming  is  also  secured.  Each  mem- 
ber retains  his  own  little  plots  in  the  various  sections  for  the  entire 
period  of  the  lease,  which  runs  from  five  to  ten  years,  so  that  he 
has  every  inducement  to  keep  it  up  in  best  condition.  Unlimited 
liability  prevails  in  these  cooperative  leasing  associations.  They 
have  been  so  successful  during  the  last  half  dozen  years  that  there 
are  now  550  associations  with  100,000  members,  cultivating  1,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  and  paying  an  annual  rental  of  $2,800,000.  They 
are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  Director-General  Enesco  expressed  the 
—7 
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confidence  that  in  Roumania  in  the  very  near  future  all  of  the 
agricultural  land  will  be  worked  by  these  societies.  This  cooperative 
movement  has  been  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  Central  Bank 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  such  aid  is  only  to  start  things 
and  to  be  repaid  as  soon  as  the  societies  are  well  under  way.  About 
20  federations  have  been  organized,  composed  of  approximately  400 
banks,  each  federation  serving  as  a  central  bank  for  its  district, 
and  the  purpose  is  when  they  are  strong  enough,  to  unite  the  feder- 
ations and  establish  a  Central  Bank  owned  and  controlled  entirely 
by  the  locals,  to  take  the  place  of  the  government  central  bank  and 
do  away  with  every  form  of  government  aid. 


Chapter   XVII. 

THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

A  Nation  With  90  Per  Cent  of  Its  People  Uneducatetl — Progress  in 
Cooperation  Slow — Cooperative  Dairying  in  Siberia — Mutual 
Credit  and  Savings  Societies — Private  Land  Mortgage  Banks 
and  a  State  Institution. 

The  Russian  Empire  covers  an  area  of  more  than  8,000,000 
square  miles,  of  which  amount  about  one-quarter  is  in  Europe.  It 
has  a  population  of  160,000,000,  more  than  three-quarters  in 
European  Russia.  The  average  density  of  population  is  estimated 
by  the  Russian  government  at  8.1  per  square  kilometer,  which  would 
be  about  one  to  each  30  acres  or  21  to  a  square  mile.  In  Holland,  for 
example.  It  is  449  to  a  square  mile  and  in  Japan  337.  A  great  por- 
tion of  Russia  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  perpetual  ice  in  the  north  and 
an  immense  desert  in  the  south  and  a  tremendous  area  of  forest. 
Southwestern  Russia,  bordering  on  Hungary  and  Germany,  is  very 
productive,  growing  a  vast  quantity  of  grain.  The  government 
figures  show  about  250,000,000  acres  in  cultivation,  90,000,000 
acres  in  meadows  and  grazing  land,  and  1,100,000,000  in  forest. 
The  area  yield  and  average  production  of  the  principal  crops  in  1909 
was  stated  by  the  government  as  follows: 

Acreage.  Yield. 

Wneat    66,209,453  21,342,519    tons 

Rye 72,857,647  22,807,754  tons 

Barley 27,217,468  10,389,946  tons 

Oats 37,330,997  16,645,046  tons 

Corn 3,849,135  1,014,962  tons 

Potatoes 10,903,472  32,486,096  tons 

Hay 88,378,490  49,150,607  tons 

The  census  showed  29,564,502  horses,  43,377,886  cattle,  61,460,- 
853  sheep  and  goats,  and  12,113,937  pigs. 

Probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  population  has 
received  education  of  any  kind. 

While  there  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  rude  form  of  cooperative 
society  in  the  Artelles,  small  associations  of  peasants  who  left  their 
homes  periodically  to  find  temporary  work  at  their  trades  or  common 
labor  in  the  cities  or  farm  work,  lodging  and  taking  their  meals 
together,  these  artelles  finally  developing  into  large  cooperative 
labor  societies,  the  great  body  of  the  agricultural  population  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  cooperation,  and  it  is  only  of  recent  years 
that  cooperative  agricultural  societies  have  secured  a  foothold  here 
and  there.  As  in  Austria  and  the  Balkan  states,  the  credit  societies 
came  first.  The  first  cooperative  savings  and  loan  association  was 
established  in  1866  at  Dorovatoro,  which  is  in  Central  Russia,  about 
equally  distant  to  the  east  from  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Three 
years  later  a  second  was  started  at  Fellin,  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
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about  the  same  distance  to  the  west  of  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
The  Fellin  bank  required  capital  stock  to  be  paid  in  full  at  the 
outset,  while  the  one  at  Dorovatoro  allowed  members  to  pay  in  in- 
stallments, which  is  the  general  practice  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
societies.  This  latter  society  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Moscow 
Agricultural  Society,  which  in  18  71  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  such  societies  throughout  the 
empire  and  secured  from  the  imperial  treasury  a  grant  of  $2,500  to 
assist  in  the  expense  of  the  movement.  Influential  public  spirited 
citizens  served  on  the  committee  and  gradually  cooperative  societies 
were  formed  in  most  of  the  provinces  of  European  Russia.  There 
exist  throughout  Russia  societies  known  as  Zemstvos,  organized  by 
the  rural  population  of  each  district,  not  cooperative  societies,  but 
semi-public  organizations  to  promote  agriculture  and  rural  economy, 
and  supported  by  a  special  tax  on  the  rural  population  which  aggre- 
gates $4,500,000  annually.  The  provincial  Zemstvo  of  Novgorod 
offered  a  loan  of  $500  each  to  co-operative  banks  organized  in  its 
province  and  seven  were  thus  organized.  By  July  1,  1871,  there 
were  36  agricultural  credit  societies  doing  business,  to  which  the 
Zemstvos  had  granted  loans.  In  the  next  six  years  there  were  782, 
having  received  a  total  loan  from  the  Zemstvos  of  $160,500.  The 
movement  then  slackened  rapidly,  there  being  only  329  societies 
formed  1878-83  and  8  0  in  1884-86.  After  that  year,  finding  that 
the  societies  were  not  proving  much  of  a  success,  the  Zemstvos  ceased 
to  interest  themselves  and  sought  repayment  of  their  loans.  The 
great  mass  of  the  peasants  being  unable  to  pay  for  shares,  the 
society  attracted  only  a  very  small  membership  and  the  Zemstvo 
management  found  on  investigation  that  many  peasants  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  joined  the  cooperative  banks  and  borrowed 
money  solely  to  loan  again  at  usurious  interest  to  unfortunate  peas- 
ants whose  lack  of  means  prevented  joining  the  bank  themselves. 
When  the  societies  were  called  upon  to  repay  their  loans  to  the 
Zemstvos  the  majority  of  them  went  into  liquidation.  In  1888,  395 
societies  had  already  ceased  to  exist. 

In  1895  a  special  law  w'as  enacted  for  agricultural  credit  co- 
operative societies  and  the  next  year  official  model  regulations  were 
prepared.  Such  institutions  are  placed  under  the  control  of  a  new 
department  in  the  state  bank,  the  General  Administration  of  Small 
Credit,  with  authority  to  (1)  grant  loans  to  new  societies  or  existing 
ones;  (2)  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education  in  cooperative  credit  by 
publishing  and  circulating  literature;  (3)  supervise  and  inspect  all 
credit  societies.  Under  the  new  regulations,  a  cooperative  bank  may 
be  established  if  two-thirds  of  the  voters  in  any  community  vote  so 
to  do.  These  banks  may  borrow  from  the  Zemstvo  provincial  and 
district  banks,  which  latter  are  also  provided  for  in  this  new  legis- 
lation. The  liability  of  members  may  be  limited  or  unlimited,  as 
the  meeting  shall  decide.  The  amount  of  a  share  is  reduced  by  this 
law  from  $50  to  $5.     The  cooperative  banks  are  of  two  classes,  one 
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known  as  loan  and  savings  banks  and  the  other  as  credit  societies. 
From  1871  to  1877,  966  loan  and  savings  banks  were  started,  of 
which  416  received  loans  from  the  Zemstvos  amounting  to  $232,484. 
Many  went  into  liquidation  and  there  was  a  steady  decline  until 
1895.  On  January  1,  1907,  there  were  in  Russia  979  of  these  banks 
and  1,210  Raiffeisen  credit  associations,  and  on  September  1,  1908, 
1,386  and  2,360  respectively,  January  1,  1909,  1,116  and  3,070.  By 
January  1,  1910,  they  had  increased  to  approximately  4,000  loan  and 
savings  banks  and  3,200  mutual  credit  associations.  The  average 
number  of  members  is  between  45  0  and  500  and  the  total  member- 
ship 2,000,000.  The  provinces  having  the  greatest  number  of 
societies  are  Per,  in  the  extreme  east  on  the  Siberian  border,  where 
there  are  64  loan  and  savings  banks  and  17  0  credit  associations,  and 
Kherson,  which  includes  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  59  loan  and 
savings  banks  and  z;42  credit  associations.  There  are  23  provinces 
in  Southern  Russia  with  from  100  to  200  societies,  and  eight  prov- 
inces with  5  0  to  100.  In  the  vast  area  of  Siberia,  Transcaucasia  and 
Turkestan  there  are  less  than  ten  cooperative  credit  societies  in  either 
of  these  divisions.  Reports  made  by  9  02  loan  and  savings  banks  and 
1,119  credit  associations  showed  the  following  funds:  Loan  and 
savings  banks,  capital  $10,939,000,  borrowed  capital  $22,178,000; 
credit  associations,  capital  $764,400,  borrowed  capital  $7,332,333, 
thus  showing  capital  of  $38,800  for  each  loan  and  savings  bank  and 
of  $645  for  each  credit  association.  Number  of  members  in  the  dif- 
ferent societies  varies  greatly,  from  a  small  membership  to  more 
than  7,000  in  the  bank  at  Vinnitsa.  There  are  122  with  more  than 
1,000  members  each.  The  average  is  probably  between  400  to  500. 
The  last  available  report  gives  a  total  membership  of  545,000  in 
the  loan  and  savings  banks  on  January  1,  1908,  and  of  1,693,000 
in  the  credit  societies  on  January  1,  1910.  The  January  1,  1907, 
report  above  quoted  shows  also  the  following:  Nine  hundred  and 
two  banks;  reserve  fund,  $1,540,200;  deposits,  $20,330,333;  money 
borrowed,  $2,836,600;  credit  balance  in  credit  institutions,  $1,900,- 
800;  cash  on  hand,  $812,800;  bills  and  acceptances,  $2,165,800; 
loans,  $29,406,400;  goods  bought,  $39,800;  real  and  personal  estate, 
$734,600.  The  1,199  credit  societies:  Reserve  fund,  $207,400; 
deposits,  $4,176,800;  money  borrowed,  $1,995,600;  credit  balance 
in  credit  institutions,  $310,600;  cash  on  hand,  $297,400;  bills  and 
acceptances,  $102,200;  loans,  $7,159,200;  goods  bought,  $84,000; 
real  and  personal  estate,  $119,200.  The  state  bank  loans  these 
societies  from  $500  to  $1,000  for  their  capital  account  at  the  outset 
and  also  makes  them  time  loans  on  occasion.  The  1907  report  shows 
the  state  bank  creditor  to  990  credit  associations  for  $1,518,328  and 
to  840  loan  and  savings  banks  for  $219,044. 

The  loans  of  the  credit  associations  were  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: Purchase  of  land,  $129,125;  buildings,  $636,510;  agricul- 
tural work,  $12,496;  purchase  of  implements,  $160,770;  purchase  of 
cattle,    $1,228,454;    purchase    of    fertilizer,    $6,544;    rent    of    lands, 
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?885,354;  purchase  of  seed,  $314,359;  purchase  of  necessities, 
$358,462;  to  pay  labor,  $109,968;  purchase  of  goods  for  resale, 
$667,128;  purchase  of  feed,  $240,996;  to  pay  debts  and  for  other 
expenses,  $1,187,147.  It  is  quite  clear  that  these  cooperative  credit 
societies  have  been  of  great  aid  to  agriculture,  for  these  large  sums 
expended  for  cattle,  for  lease  of  land  and  for  farm  buildings  could 
have  been  secured  from  no  other  source. 

In  1908  special  legislation  was  enacted  to  encourage  small 
agricultural  cooperative  societies  for  production,  purchase  and  sale. 
In  place  of  the  large  share  capital  required,  which  few  peasants  were 
able  to  pay,  small  annual  dues  were  substituted,  the  amount  to  be 
agreed  on  by  the  general  meeting.  Each  member  is  liable  to  three 
times  his  annual  payment  for  the  debts  of  the  society.  Membership 
is  restricted  to  the  village  or  community.  While  their  articles  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  of  everything  that  may  be  required  in  agri- 
culture and  for  the  sale  of  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce,  their 
operations  are  principally  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizer,  agricultural 
implements  and  tools,  and  marketing  the  produce  of  the  members. 
There  is  a  cooperative  society  at  Warsaw  limited  to  making  agricul- 
tural improvements  on  the  farms  of  members. 

COOPERATIVE  DAIRYING  IN  SIBERIA. 

Cooperation  has  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the 
peasants  of  Western  Siberia  devoted  to  dairying.  Up  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  in  18  94,  population  in 
Siberia  was  very  scarce  and  scattered,  composed  of  very  small  farm- 
ers and  a  town  population  of  only  7  per  cent.  There  were  in  all 
Siberia  only  719  landed  estates,  with  a  total  area  of  about  a  million 
acres.  After  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  in  three  years  2,841,602 
peasants  migrated  from  European  Russia  into  Siberia,  and  the  gov- 
ernment made  a  study  of  its  rural  economy.  The  country  was  a  vast 
meadow,  naturally  disposed  to  dairying.  A  St.  Petersburg  merchant 
had  established  the  first  butter  factory  in  1894,  and  he  was  soon 
followed  by  an  army  of  small  speculators  who  bought  the  milk  from 
the  peasants  at  about  a  cent  a  gallon  and  shipped  the  butter  to  the 
great  cities  of  European  Russia.  Agents  of  various  foreign  firms, 
English,  Danish,  German,  followed,  and  soon  practically  controlled 
the  butter  export  trade.  The  manufacturing  was  done  by  hundreds 
of  small  dairies,  most  of  which  also  conducted  stores  which  allowed 
peasants  credit  for  their  trade,  and  thus  the  peasants  were  exploited 
coming  and  going. 

Cooperation  was  very  much  needed,  and  the  ground  was  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  artelles,  the  crude  cooperative  labor  associations 
which  worked  at  farm  labor,  at  gathering  nuts  in  the  forests,  at  fish- 
ing, at  extracting  tar,  and  at  charcoal  making.  And  so  when  the 
government  decided  that  the  first  great  need  was  education  in 
modern  scientific  methods  of  dairying  and  sent  47  experts  under  Mr. 
V.  Sekoulski,  a  very  energetic  and  far-seeing  man,  he  decided  that 
technical  improvements  would  benefit  principally  the  speculators, 
and  that  the  primary  need  was  cooperative  productive  and  marketing 
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societies  and  to  this  he  devoted  liis  energies  and  that  of  "his  assist- 
ants. The  seed  fell  on  fertile  ground.  The  struggle  between  the 
newly  organized  cooperative  societies  and  the  army  of  speculators 
was  fierce  but  very  brief,  and  a  new  era  dawned  for  the  Siberian 
farmer. 

The  organization  of  these  cooperative  societies  is  very  simple. 
The  member  contracts  to  deliver  all  of  his  milk  to  the  society  and 
to  be  jointly  liable  for  its  debts.  This  contract  is  registered  in  the 
public  office.  Each  member  makes  a  payment  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cows  he  owns,  in  milk  if  he  cannot  in  money.  A  manager 
is  elected  by  the  general  meeting,  who  arranges  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  plant,  employment  of  the  help,  sale  of  the 
butter,  and  settlement  with  the  members.  Many  societies  have  a 
clause  in  their  contract  with  their  manager,  making  his  salary 
dependent  on  the  quality  of  butter  he  produces.  Butter  is  divided 
into  three  classes.  For  each  36  pounds  of  the  first  quality  he  receives 
a  premium  of  5  cents  and  for  each  36  pounds  of  third  quality  he  is 
fined  5  cents.  Hence  the  manager  has  every  inducement  to  turn  out 
only  the  best  butter.  In  19  07  Mr.  M.  A.  Balakshine  interested  the 
departments  of  agriculture  and  of  the  treasury,  and  published  for  the 
farmer  a  bulletin  which  described  all  the  latest  equipment  and  any- 
thing of  value  in  the  progress  of  the  industry.  In  1907,  270  societies, 
representing  52,000  peasant  families,  united  in  a  federation,  of  which 
Mr.  Balakshine  was  chosen  as  the  representative.  The  following 
statistics  show  the  progress  of  the  societies  in  this  federation,  divided 
into  groups  according  to  year  of  organization: 

— Average  Per  Society. — • 
Fami-  Tons      Capi-      Fami- 

Year.         lie.s.    Cows.   Butter.        tal.       lies.  Cows.T'ns. 

Group  of  33  societies,  )  1903  2,271  16,586  484  $11-542  68  502  15 

organized    in    1903.  \  1907  8,354  43,344  1,159  64,098  253  1,313  65 

Group  of  34  societies  )  1904  5,430  29,844  666  22,752  155  852  19 

organized    in    1904.  f  1907  8,482  48,626  1.3S2  53,527  242  1,389  39 

Group  of  50  societies  j  1905  8,008  36,698  971  45.669  160  733  19 

organized    in    1905.  f  1907  11,048  60,579  1,769  88,574  220  1,211  35 

Group  of  60  societies  )  1906  11,898  53,382  1,337  40,496  198  898  22 

organized  in  1906.  \  1907  12,326  60,493  1,459  55,372  205  1,008  24 
^  roup  of  85  societies  ] 

organized    In    1907.  [  1907  11,676  55,850  1,234  49,146  137  657  14 

These  figures  show  a  constant  increase  in  number  of  societies  and 
of  members  and  the  more  rapid  rate  of  increase  of  members  than  of 
cows  indicates  that  the  prosperous  peasants  join  the  societies  at  the 
organization  and  that  the  poorer  peasants,  with  a  single  cow  perhaps, 
join  later.  Most  of  these  coperative  dairies  ship  butter  direct  to  the 
great  import  markets.  They  also  operate  general  stores,  at  which 
their  members  buy  at  reasonable  prices  instead  of  being  robbed  as 
in  previous  years.  In  the  province  of  Tomsk,  in  southwestern  Siberia, 
in  1909  there  were  612  cooperative  dairies,  producing  an  average 
of  18  tons,  and  having  a  membership  in  some  cases  of  1,000.  Data 
from  434  of  these  societies,  covering  493  villages,  show  a  member- 
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ship  of  58,930  families,  owning  296,930  cows,  showing  an  average 
of  five  cows  to  a  peasant  household.  The  Siberian  Federation  also 
included  44  societies  in  the  province  of  Kourgan,  46  in  Tcholia- 
binsk  and  18  in  Petropavlovsk.  It  sold  2,119  tons  of  butter,  valued 
at  $1,266,023.  The  Federation  charges  locals  a  seventh  of  a  cent 
a  pound  for  marketing  the  butter.  The  report  for  1909  shows  net 
profit  of  $2,732,  of  which  $137  was  passed  to  reserve  and  the 
balance  divided  as  a  dividend  among  the  locals.  It  was  explained 
that  this  net  profit  remained  after  deducting  a  loss  of  $631  made 
by  the  Tcheliabinsk  society,  where  the  locals  were  poorly  organ- 
ized, and  that  future  reports  will  show  much  larger  returns. 

A  number  of  central  societies  for  dairy  cows  has  been  organ- 
ized recently.  The  members  pay  a  fee  of  50  cents  a  year  for  the 
salary  and  expenses  of  an  expert,  who  visits  each  farm  in  turn, 
measures  and  tests  the  milk  and  advises  as  to  sanitary  conditions, 
feed,  etc.  He  is  lodged  and  fed  by  the  farmer  and  conveyed  to  the 
next  farm.  The  Agricultural  Department,  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
these  central  societies,  makes  a  grant  of  $200  to  each,  to  assist  in 
organization.  The  advantage  of  federating  the  societies  of  all  kinds 
is  beginning  to  be  recognized.  Recently  seven  cooperative  societies 
joined  to  organize  the  St.  Petersburg  Central  for  the  collective  pur- 
chase of  farm  requisites.  There  are  now  about  50  societies  in  this 
federation. 

The  following  figures  are  from  information  supplied  by  the 
management  of  the  mutual  credit  and  savings  societies: 

ELTROPEAIV  RU.SSIA. 

Jan.    1,    1904.  1905.  1907.  1909. 

Number   societies    627  665  707  1,141 

Number  Members    273,109  286,427  324,314  497,808 

Assets    $18,04.5,638  $20,167,934  $24,473,426  $33,818,603 

Loans    15,169,745  16,915,145  20,597,400  28,163,379 

Deposits    11,267,209  12,629,556  16,341,069  22,861,453 

POLAND. 

Jan.    1.    1904.  1905.  1907.  1909. 

Number  Societies    92  109  127  243 

Number  Members    62,818  65,456  78,472  138,299 

Assets    $  4,386,376  $   4,767,765  $    6,459,037  $11,738,998 

Loans    3,827,829  4,271,556  5,399,429  9,618,276 

Deposits     2,770,506  2,924,867  5,985,491  8,199,035 

CAUCASUS. 

Jan.    1,   1904.  1905.  1907.  1909. 

Number  Societies    43  47  40  67 

Number  Members 12,239  16,418  21,917  34,457 

Assets $  615,757  $       908,303  $    1,478,776  $    2,382,744 

Loans    575,227  864,803  1,383,625  2,045,988 

Deposits    326,475  484,222  910,412  1,461,473 

SIBERIA. 

Jan.    1,   1904.  1905.  1907.  1909. 

Number  Societies    11  11  H  „  „?5 

Number  Members    1,357  1,355  1.233  „3,026 

Assets     $  37,954  $         39,773  $         52,403  $         83,078 

Loans    25,906  26.899  46,296  70,416 

Deposits 8,668  10,223  6,177  13,o(9 
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TOTAL.    FOR    RUSSIAIV    EMPIRK. 

Jan.    ],    1904.  1905.  190S.  1909. 

Number  Societies    773  832  1,633  3  026 

Number  Members    349, .523  369,6.56  619,464  673  590 

Assets     $23,087,224  $25,883,751  $32,763,640  $49,523,422 

Loans    19,597,211  22,078,402  27,426,751  39,898,059 

Deposits 14,377,859  16,048.866  21,401,411  32,530,539 

The  cooperative  credit  society,  dairy  and  store  at  Nikolskee- 
Treizkee  were  visited  by  a  committee.  In  reply  to  many  questions, 
tlie  following  facts  were  stated  by  officials:  The  credit  society 
was  organized  in  1910.  Application  must  be  made  by  20  or  more 
members  and  approved  by  a  government  inspector  before  a  charter 
is  granted.  There  is  an  entrance  fee  of  50  cents  to  $1.5  0.  Members 
are  assessed  equal  amounts  for  cost  of  building  and  expenses. 
There  are  now  1,130  members.  Interest  is  charged  at  10  per  cent 
on  money  loans  and  8  per  cent  on  purchases  of  tools,  machinery, 
etc.  Demand  deposits  are  paid  4  per  cent  interest,  deposits  for  a 
year  5  per  cent  and  over  a  year  6  per  cent.  Short  time  loans  are 
made  for  not  more  than  one  year,  either  personal  loan  without 
security  or  on  security  of  a  pledge  or  a  surety.  Long  time  loans  are 
for  one,  two,  three  or  five  years.  No  loans  are  made  on  land.  Up 
to  May,  1913,  the  bank  had  borrowed  $15,250  from  the  Imperial 
Bank,  which  is  authorized  to  advance  money  to  a  credit  society  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $15,500.  The  rate  is  usually  5  i/^  per  cent,  but  at 
this  time  was  6  per  cent.  The  directors  execute  a  note  for  the 
amount.  The  bank  had  deposits  May  1  of  $11,934.  Each  member 
has  an  open  credit  of  $50  or  $100  and  he  is  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  bank  up  to  double  his  credit.  A  member  must  state  with  his 
application  the  productive  purpose  for  which  the  loan  is  to  be  made 
and  the  directors  must  see  that  he  uses  it  for  this  purpose.  The 
board  of  directors  meets  three  times  a  week  and  there  is  a  super- 
vising committee  to  watch  them.  One  director  is  president  and  one 
cashier.  Directors  receive  5  0  cents  for  each  meeting  and  the  book- 
keeper receives  $10  a  month.  The  Imperial  Bank  makes  an  annual 
inspection.  The  maximum  loan  to  an  individual  is  $150  on  personal 
credit,  $25  0  on  pledge.  Women  are  admitted  to  membership  if 
proprietoresses  of  farms,  but  not  two  members  from  one  family. 
Excess  deposits  received  above  needs  are  invested  in  government 
stocks.  In  the  same  building  was  located  a  cooperative  library  of 
600  volumes  and  a  cooperative  restaurant,  where  actual  cost  was 
charged  members  for  meals.  At  the  cooperative  dairy,  the  member 
is  paid  one-half  upon  delivery  of  milk  and  the  balance  after  the 
butter  or  cheese  is  sold.  The  manager  has  full  power  to  market 
the  product.  A  large  association  for  marketing  products  of  cooper- 
ative societies  has  just  been  organized  and  this  dairy  expected  to 
join  it.  Members  are  paid  25  cents  for  40  pounds  of  milk,  2  per 
cent  of  the  profits  paid  into  the  reserve  fund  and  the  balance 
divided  in  proportion  to  milk  supplied.  The  skim  milk  is  returned 
to  the  owner  for  fattening  hogs  and  calves.     The  cooperative  store 
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manager  stated  that  competing  stores  had  been  forced  to  meet  his 
prices,  as  he  could  buy  from  the  wholesaler  as  cheap  as  anybody. 

AN  EFFECTIVE   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  agricultural  society  of  Kharkef,  about 
400  miles  northeast  of  Odessa.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
societies  in  Russia.  The  membership  is  very  largely  public  spirited 
citizens,  many  of  them  not  farmers,  whose  purpose  is  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  for  the  public  good.  The  society  publishes  and 
distributes  much  literature,  showing  the  advantages  of  cooperation 
and  the  methods  of  organization  and  containing  model  constitutions 
and  by-laws.  The  society  receives  a  considerable  sum  annually 
from  the  imperial  and  local  governments  to  aid  its  work.  It  has  34 
distinct  departments,  each  under  an  energetic  head,  instructed  to 
push  the  work  of  his  department  with  all  his  might.  The  most 
important  departments  are: 

Agricultural  bureau:  A  wholesale  society  for  local  cooperative 
societies.  In  1912  it  sold  $1,000,000  of  seed,  fertilizer,  implements, 
etc.  to  local  societies  it  has  established.  While  supplying  the  locals 
at  a  low  price,  it  makes  a  considerable  profit,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  publication   of   literature,   education   and   to   general   promotion. 

Livestock  department:  It  maintains  traveling  lecturers,  who 
teach  the  peasants  grading  of  livestock,  better  breeding,  right  feed- 
ing, etc.  It  encourages  and  assists  local  fairs  and  stock  shows  and 
is  now  organizing  breeders'  associations. 

Department  of  horticulture:  This  has  established  a  wholesale 
and  retail  fruit  store,  to  market  all  the  fruit  from  the  farms.  It 
also  devotes  much  attention  to  holding  horticultural  expositions 
and  has  recently  established  a  purchasing  bureau  to  purchase 
supplies  for  the  fruit  growers. 

Department  of  agricultural  science:  Its  function  is  to  find  the 
best  methods  of  promoting  agriculture  and  to  employ  them.  Inves- 
tigation convinced  the  department  that  the  most  effective  is  to 
institute  and  encourage  an  agricultural  course  in  the  country 
schools;  this  is  done  very  generaly.  It  maintains  a  bookstore,  with 
a  full  supply  of  books  on  all  forms  of  agricultural  education  for 
schools  and  country  people  and  it  also  operates  a  school  supply 
factory,  where  all  forms  of  school  supplies,  maps,  charts,  desks, 
etc.  are  produced  and  sold  direct  to  country  schools. 

Department  of  plant  breeding:  Devoted  principally  to  the  im- 
provement of  seeds;    maintains  a  laboratory  for  testing  seeds,  etc. 

Department  of  refrigeration:  To  study  and  apply  cold  storage 
in  transportation  of  perishable  products. 

Seed  control  station:  Interested  in  the  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment control  of  testing  stations,  to  secure  good,  clean  seeds  for 
farmers,  and  in  advising  and  instructing  farmers  in  best  methods 
of  planting. 

Department  of  alcohol  production:  To  experiment  and  make 
public  methods  of  extracting  alcohol  from  various  farm  products 
that  could  not  otherwise  be  utilized  to  advantage. 
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Department  of  experimentation  in  potatoes:  Every  effort  is 
made  to  encourage  farmers  to  devote  at  least  a  small  area  to  pota- 
toes. 

Laboratory  of  technical  chemistry:  Conducts  tests  and  experi- 
ments of  all  kinds  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 

Agricultural  implement  department:  Its  purpose  is  to  encour- 
age the  introduction  and  general  use  of  farm  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, operating  models  to  give  practical  demonstration. 

Department  of  supply  for  household  needs:  A  wholesale  store 
to  supply  tea,  sugar,  etc.,  at  wholesale  prices  to  the  local  coopera- 
tive societies. 

Railroad  tariff  bureau:  Does  for  the  farmers  what  similar 
bureaus  in  the  State  of  Washington  do  for  commerce,  handling  all 
transportation  problems  and  troubles. 

Department  of  publication:  Operates  a  large  printing  office 
and  publishes  the  following  regular  publications:  The  Agricultural 
Monthly,  devoted  to  rural  economic  problems,  principally  coopera- 
tion; The  Agricultural  Weekly,  a  weekly  paper  more  popular  in 
form,  circulated  among  landowners  and  farmers;  The  Farmer,  a 
weekly,  very  simple,  reaching  the  peasants,  very  few  of  whom  can 
read,  through  local  officials  and  others,  who  read  and  explain  to  the 
illiterate;  Bulletin  of  Local  Cooperation,  a  special  bulletin  pub- 
lished at  irregular  intervals,  covering  all  porblems  of  cooperation; 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Agricultural  Bureau.  This  agricultural 
society  maintains  an  agricultural  bureau  in  the  United  States,  with 
headquarters  at  Minneapolis.  It  purchases  seeds  and  samples  of 
new  agricultural  machinery  and  forwards  them  to  this  department 
and  also  gathers  information  from  the  experiment  stations  in  Amer- 
ica. Anything  that  seems  of  importance  locally  is  translated  into 
Russian  and  distributed  among  the  farmers.  Bulletins  are  issued 
showing  agricultural  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Many  mis- 
cellaneous bulletins  are  issued  bearing  upon  every  phase  of  peasant 
life. 

Department  of  agricultural  cooperation:  There  are  now  In 
Russia  20,000  cooperative  societies,  of  which  half  are  banks  and 
half  devoted  to  buying  and  selling  for  the  farmers.  Nearly  half  of 
them  are  in  touch  with  this  department,  which  sends  organizers  all 
over  the  country,  forming  new  societies  and  advising  and  encour- 
aging established  ones  and  holding  public  meetings  to  urge  coopera- 
tion. 

There  are  19  other  miscellaneous  departments.  These  are  the 
principal  ones,  and  indicate  the  tremendous  work  for  good  of  this 
society.  The  expenses  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Khartef  are 
covered  by  the  profits  of  many  of  the  departments,  by  a  considerable 
annual  appropriation  from  the  national  government  for  the  support 
of  the  experimental  departments  and  by  appropriations  from  the 
local  zemstvo  for  administrative  expenses. 
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A  visit  was  also  made  to  the  agricultural  society  at  Kiev,  on 
the  Dnieper  river,  about  250  miles  north  of  Odessa.  This  is  very 
similar  to  the  Khartef  society.  Its  present  work  was  preparing  an 
agricultural  exposition,  to  last  four  months  and  to  show  everything 
of  interest  to  farmers.  The  grounds  cover  60  acres  and  the  build- 
ings when  completed  will  cost  more  than  a  million  dollars.  This 
society  maintains  extensive  laboratories  to  analyze  soil,  chemical 
fertilizer  and  feed  for  the  farmers  and  those  analyses  are  made  in 
great  numbers.  It  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  great  many 
cooperative  credit  and  supply  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. A  peculiar  feature  of  this  society  is  that  many  of  the  depart- 
ments, which  were  similar  to  those  enumerated  at  Khartef,  as  they 
grew  strong,  separated  themselves  from  the  parent  organization  and 
became  cooperative  societies.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
originally  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Implements.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Syndicate  of  South  Russia  Societies  for  the  Purchase 
of  Machinery.  Aside  from  its  original  field,  it  now  also  maintains 
warehouses  and  sells  the  grain  of  its  members  and  operates  labora- 
tories to  analyze  soil,  fertilizer  and  feed.  It  publishes  a  journal 
giving  technical  information  on  agricultural  subjects. 

The  Kiev  branch  of  the  State  Bank  disclosed  a  new  and  inter- 
esting development.  The  State  Bank,  the  great  central  imperial 
bank  of  the  empire,  has  branches  in  every  province.  This  at  Kiev 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest.  It  loans  immense  sums  through 
the  local  banks.  For  several  years  farmers  had  suffered  through 
being  forced  to  sell  their  grain  at  very  low  prices  because  they 
needed  the  money  and  were  unable  to  hold  it  for  better  prices.  The 
government  realized  that  the  empire  was  badly  handicapped  through 
lack  of  an  intelligent  marketing  system  and  that  the  great  need  was 
storage.  The  State  Bank  was  authorized  to  build,  through  its 
branches,  great  warehouses,  where  agricultural  products  could  be 
stored  for  months  until  market  conditions  warranted  a  profitable 
sale.  At  this  time  40  such  warehouses  had  been  built  and  it  was 
planned  to  have  200  completed  by  1915.  That  at  Kiev  was  in  opera- 
tion. The  farmer  delivers  his  grain  and  receives  a  warehouse 
receipt,  upon  which  the  State  Bank  will  advance  60  per  cent  of  the 
current  market  value. 

At  Moscow,  which  is  in  about  the  center  of  European  Russia, 
the  People's  Cooperative  Bank,  the  central  of  the  Raiffeisen  socie- 
ties, was  visited.  The  officers  explained  that  85  per  cent  of  the  stock 
was  owned  by  786  Raiffeisen  societies  and  15  per  cent  by  individ- 
uals. The  coperative  societies  have  paid  up  capital  in  this  bank 
amounting  to  $425,000.  The  business  of  this  central  extends  all 
over  Russia  and  Siberia.  If  a  local  bank  makes  application  for  a 
loan  it  accompanies  it  with  a  report  of  its  condition  and  also  a  report 
of  the  provincial  inspector,  there  being  an  inspector  for  this  purpose 
in  every  province.  Where  a  cooperative  store  applies  for  a  loan, 
the  bank  sends  a  special  inspector  to  investigate.     Such  loans  are 
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guaranteed  by  the  union  of  cooperative  stores,  every  store  belonging 
to  such  a  union.  The  central  has  practically  no  losses.  The  losses 
of  the  local  Raiffeisen  societies,  and  65  per  cent  of  all  Russian 
cooperation  is  under  the  Raiffeisen  system,  aggregate  about  .02  per 
cent.  The  central  pays  4  %  per  cent  on  demand  deposits,  5  per  cent 
on  deposits  for  a  year.  It  charges  locals  7  per  cent  and  small 
cooperative  societies  7  y^   per  cent. 

Officers  of  the  Central  Union  of  Distributive  Societies  at  Moscow 
explained  that  the  union  does  business  on  a  strictly  commercial 
basis,  making  a  profit  on  all  sales,  but,  after  paying  4  per  cent 
dividend  to  all  members,  the  balance  of  the  profits  is  distributed  to 
the  societies  in  proportion  to  the  purchases  they  have  made,  and  the 
locals  in  turn  distribute  profits  to  their  members.  During  1912  the 
union  bought  and  delivered  to  its  members  goods  aggregating 
$3,000,000,  all  sales  being  on  a  cash  basis,  that  is,  30  days. 

The  Moscow  branch  of  the  Imperial  Bank  or  State  Bank  has 
$750,000  available  for  credit  for  cooperative  societies.  Through 
the  system  of  inspection  the  bank  keeps  in  touch  with  the  condi- 
tion of  each  cooperative  society  and  knows  exactly  its  liability,  the 
officials  explained.  Loans  for  short  time  credit  are  made  on  notes 
signed  by  the  president  and  the  directors.  Long  term  loans  are 
also  made — to  a  new  bank  for  foundation  capital  for  13  years,  ana 
to  cooperative  granaries  for  20  years.  This  bank  furnishes  the 
money  for  loans  on  grain  stored  in  the  recently  constructed  govern- 
ment granaries.  On  long  loans  5  per  cent  is  charged  and  on  short 
time  loans  it  varies — at  this  time  the  rate  is  6  per  cent.  Depositors 
are  paid  3.6  per  cent.  Land  mortgage  loans  are  not  made.  The 
law  provides  that  a  total  of  $10,000,000  must  be  available  each 
year  for  the  small  credit  societies. 

A  small  Raiffeisen  credit  society  was  visited  near  Moscow.  It 
had  been  in  existence  four  years,  organizing  in  1908  with  2  3  mem- 
bers. The  people  did  not  show  any  confidence  at  first,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  year  there  were  331  members  and  at  this  time  1,024. 
The  bank  started  with  a  loan  of  $25  0  from  the  State  Bank  at  4  per 
cent.  Up  to  this  time  the  bank  had  borrowed  from  the  State  Bank 
at  various  times  the  sum  of  $4,250.  It  had  $11,500  in  deposits  and 
a  total  working  capital  of  $62,500.  It  pays  5  per  cent  on  demand 
deposits  and  6  per  cent  on  deposits  for  a  year  or  more  and  pays 
the  State  Bank  5  per  cent  for  long  time  loans  and  6  per  cent  for 
short.  The  first  year  it  charged  its  members  12  per  cent  on  loans. 
A  member  is  allowed  credit  of  $150  without  security  and  an  addi- 
tional $150  with  security.  Land  may  not  be  accepted  as  security, 
but  cattle  may  and  all  chattels.  The  first  year  no  salaries  were  paid, 
but  now  the  president  is  paid  $450  a  year,  vice-president  $350,  agent 
$350,  bookkeeper  $300,  cashier  $150  and  secretary  $200.  The  bank 
is  open  from  10  to  12  daily.  When  a  man  makes  application  for 
membership  he  must  sign  a  statement  that  he  has  carefully  read  the 
constitution  and  articles  and  must  demonstrate  that  he  understands 
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it  and  he  must  also  state  that  he  assumes  all  of  the  obligations, 
which  means  liability  double  the  amount  he  will  be  allowed  to  bor- 
row, $600.  He  also  makes  a  financial  statement  which  the  board 
of  directors  must  verify.  Operations  of  the  bank  are  limited  to  a 
specific  local  territory. 

In  1912  10,000  cooperative  societies,  about  half  of  the  entire 
number  in  Russia,  formed  a  federation  and  established  The  People's 
Cooperative  Bank  of  Russia  at  Moscow,  which  serves  as  a  central 
clearing  house.  One  of  the  officials  stated  that  farmers  formerly 
had  to  pay  4  0  to  60  per  cent  interest  and  found  it  hard  to  get  money 
even  at  such  impossible  rates.  While  rates  are  still  high  as  com- 
pared with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  they  have  been  tremen- 
dously reduced  by  the  establishment  of  cooperative  credit  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  now  the  interest  rate  is  generally  from  8  to  12 
per  cent,  although  in  some  districts  it  is  still  as  high  as  15  per  cent, 
even  with  cooperative  banks.  A  reduction  from  60  to  15  per  cent 
is  quite  an  accomplishment  and  of  course  the  rate  will  continue  to 
fall. 

Private  land   mortgage  banks  are  in  existence  throughout  the 
empire,   making  amortizable  loans   up   to    66   years.      The   rate   is   4 
per    cent,    with    additional    charge    for    expense    and    profit    and    the 
amortization   installment.      Mortgage   bonds   are   issued   against   the 
collective  security  of  the    loans,    as    in    other    continental    nations. 
When  the  bonds  do  not  sell  at  par  the  borrower  of  course  suffers 
the  loss  and  pays  interest  on  the  face  of  the  mortgage.     Loans  are 
made  to   60  per  cent  of  the  valuation.     As  a  result  of  competition 
among    these    commercial    mortgage    banks    it    frequently    happened 
that  a  farmer  would  secure  a  higher  valuation  than  his  land  justi- 
fied.    Legislation  was  enacted  to  regulate  this.     The  valuation  made 
by  the  first  bank  to  which  application  is  made  for  a  loan  must  stand 
for  five  years  and  the  farmer  is  therefore  unable  to  get  some  other 
bank  to  refund  his  mortgage  and  loan  him  a  larger  sum  on  a  higher 
valuation,  as  had  been  done  not  infrequently.     If  he  is  mortgaged 
up   to   the   60   per  cent  limit   no   increase   is   allowed   after   the   five 
years  unless  there  has  been  an  actual  advance  in  the  value  of  the 
property    through    building    of    railroads,    improved    transportation, 
drainage  or  some  other  actual  physical  improvement.     The  general 
policy  of  Russia  is  to  have  two  or  three  of  these  commercial  institu- 
tions operating  in  the  same  area,  thus  giving  the  farmer  the  benefit 
of   competition.      And    to    guard     against   a     combination     of     these 
private  banks  to  raise  interest  rates,  there  are  the  Peasants'  Land 
Mortgage   Bank   and   the   Nobility    Land   Mortgage   Bank     in   active 
competition. 

These  land  mortgage  institutions,  public  and  private,  all  do 
business  on  exactly  the  same  system  and  with  the  same  methods. 
The  foundation  capital  is  of  two  types:  the  share  capital,  which  is 
under  careful  government  inspection,  and  the  accumulated  surplus, 
which  belongs  to  the  stockholders  and  is  held  as  a  strengthening 
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reserve.  In  order  to  prevent  a  bank  from  getting  in  too  deep  in  the 
issue  of  bonds  a  law  limits  the  bond  issue  to  ten  times  the  capital 
stock.  At  first  only  the  nobility  took  advantage  of  the  mortgage 
banks  and  loans  were  very  large.  In  recent  years  the  great  majority 
of  the  loans  are  made  to  small  farmers  and  the  average  loan  is 
small. 

In    1882     the    government     established     the     Peasants'     Land 
Mortgage   Bank,  to   do   business  exclusively   with   the  peasants.     At 
first  the  bank  loaned  money  to  communities,  that  is  to  a  little  group 
of  peasant  families  living  in  a  farm  village,  that  they  might  jointly 
come  into  possession  of  land,  something  considered  beyond  the  reach 
of  an  individual  peasant.     Money  was  loaned  to  the  group  to  buy  a 
body  of  land  from  the  landlords  and  each  member  was  held  to  un- 
limited  liability  for  the  entire   loan,  similar  to   the  original   Land- 
schaft  as  planned  by  Buring.     The  land  was  owned  in  common  ana 
was    divided    among    the    villagers,    each    family    being    allotted    an 
acreage   it   was   able   to    cultivate   and    payments   being   assumed    in 
ratio  to  each  man's  ability  to  pay.     The  bank  specified  the  acreage 
that  should  be  worked  per  family,  varying  according  to  the  character 
of   the   land    and   general    conditions    in    the    different   parts   of    the 
empire.      For    example,    in    the    province    of     Kharkof    the    average 
allotted  a  family  was  81  acres.     After  a  dozen  years  of  this  policy, 
the   government   decided   that  individual   ownership   was   far   better 
for   the   nation   than   communes   and    in    18  95    the   bank   was   given 
authority  and  an  appropriation  to  purchase  whole  estates  from  land- 
lords, cut  them  up  into  small  farms  and  sell  to  individual  peasants, 
and  also  to  make  loans  to  individuals.     It  took  twelve  years  to  con- 
vince the  peasants  that  owning  a  farm  and  living  on  it  was  prefer- 
able to   common  ownership   and  common  life  in  a  common  village 
and  since   1907   a  good  deal  has  been  done  along  this  line.      As  a 
result  of  the  peasants'   revolts  a  few  years  ago,  the  landowners  in 
many  parts  of  Russia  became   uneasy   and  alarmed   and  were  very 
willing  to  sell  their  estates,  so  that  the  Peasants'  Bank  was  able  to 
purchase  a  vast  amount  of  land  at  low  prices.      From  1907  to  1912  the 
bank  purchased  and  distributed  16,000,000  acres,  which  was  nearly 
half  as  much  as  it  had  handled  in  the  previous  30  years  of  its  exist- 
ence.     The  present  policy  is  to  divide  the  land  into  tracts  of  from 
21  to  27  acres,  although  they  vary  in  different  sections.     About  75 
per  cent  of  all  sales  of  land  by  the  bank  now  are  to  individuals. 
The  mortgage  loan  runs  for  5  5i^  years,  which  requires  one-half  per 
cent  amortization,  this  charge,  with  the  charge  of  expense  and  in- 
terest, being  covered  by  an  annual  payment  of  41/^    per  cent.     The 
government   issues   bonds    to    furnish    the    necessary    funds    for    this 
bank  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  pay  5  or  6  per  cent  on  government 
bonds  to  float  them  at  par,    it    is  evident  that  the  government  is 
losing  considerable  money  in  the  transaction.     It  is  considered  good 
public  policy,  as  these  ignorant  peasants  are  incapable  of  self  help 
at  the  outset. 
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About  the  same  time  the  government  established  the  Nobility 
Land  Mortgage  Bank,  to  make  mortgage  loans  to  nobles  owning  land. 
No  other  is  allowed  to  do  business  with  this  bank  except  purchasers 
of  land  from  the  nobility  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  this  bank, 
in  which  case  such  purchasers  are  allowed  ten  years  to  clean  up  the 
mortgage.  The  bank  does  business  with  the  nobility  in  precisely 
the  same  way  and  at  the  same  rates  as  the  Peasants'  Bank.  Capital 
was  furnished  both  banks  by  the  government  and  botn  are  operated 
at  a  loss  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  government  to  float  its 
bonds  under  5  or  6  per  cent.  Recently  the  institutions  were  combined 
and  are  now  one  and  the  same,  although  maintaining  distinct  de- 
partments each  for  nobility  and  peasants. 


Chapter   XVIII. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Always  a  Pastoral  People — Swiss  Agriculture  Saturated  With  Co- 
operation— Leader  in  Cooperative  Dairying — Cooperation  the 
Unaided  Achievement  of  the  Peasants  Themselves — One  Village 
of  1,500  With  750  Depositors  in  the  Ralflfeisen  Bank  —  No 
Poverty  ^ov  Lai'ge  Wealth. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  important  industry  in  Switzerland  and 
milk  production  and  cattle  raising  its  principal  field.  It  is  a  small 
country,  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  area  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
with  rather  more  than  half  our  railroad  mileage  and  3,5  00,000 
population.  The  average  farm  holding  is  about  an  acre  and  three- 
quarters,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  cattle  belong  to  owners  of 
from  one  to  ten  head  and  these  small  owners  constitute  99  per  cent 
of  the  membership  of  the  agricultural  cooperative  associations.  The 
value  of  the  annual  milk  production  is  $80,000,000.  An  increasing 
exportation  of  cheese  goes  to  the  United  States. 

Away  back  in  the  days  of  the  Helvetians,  the  first  people  his- 
tory speaks  of  as  inhabiting  the  country  now  known  as  Switzerland, 
they  were  a  pastoral  people  and  so  remain.  Switzerland  is  the  most 
mountainous  country  in  Europe,  with  the  Alps  from  a  mile  to  three 
miles  high,  always  snow  covered,  but  the  rich  meadows  of  the  val- 
leys and  the  Alpine  pasture  land,  with  fine  water  and  climate  are 
ideal  for  cattle  raising,  and  7  0  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  land  is 
devoted  to  cattle  breeding  and  pasture.  The  last  cattle  census,  1906, 
showed  1,500,000,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  twenty  years.  This 
increase,  as  well  as  the  advance  in  quality  and  production,  is  largely 
due  to  the  associations  of  cattle  raisers  and  the  milk  control  socie- 
ties. There  are  5  00  associations,  with  more  than  2  0,000  members. 
They  secure  the  best  breeding  stock,  provide  members  with  a  herd 
book  and  instructions  how  to  keep  it  and  advice  as  to  most  rational 
methods  of  raising  calves  and  upon  all  questions  relative  to  the 
breeding  and  sale  of  cattle.  These  cooperative  breeding  associations 
are  aided  financially  by  their  general  federation  and  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  cantons,  principally  through  money  prizes  for  best 
stock  developed.  Their  purpose,  as  set  forth  in  the  by-laws,  is  "to 
guard  the  interests  of  members,  to  improve  their  cattle  and  to  pro- 
mote the  cooperative  movement.  Profit  making  is  not  the  end  in 
view."  Nevertheless  they  have  brought  very  great  financial  profit 
to  their  members,  in  that  the  small  farmer  now  gets  for  his  pedigreed 
stock,  which  costs  him  no  more  to  raise,  five  times  what  he  could  get 
before  the  organization  of  the  societies  and  the  consequent  improve- 
ment in  breed.      Prices  range  from   $160   to   $600   for  heifers  and 
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frpm  $160  to  $1,000  and  higher  for  bulls.  A  young  bull  that  used 
to  sell  for  $200  now  easily  brings  $1,000  and  a  young  calf  the  owner 
was  glad  to  get  $8  or  $10  for  sells  for  from  $20  to  $40. 

The  first  Livestock  Improvement  Association  was  formed  by 
Herr  von  Wattenwiel  in  1888.  He  could  not  persuade  his  neighbors 
to  get  rid  of  their  common  mixed  stock  and  buy  pedigreed  cows 
because  of  the  expense,  so  the  first  step  was  the  purchase  of  a  pure- 
bred bull  and  an  agreement  that  thereafter  only  pedigreed  cows 
should  be  admitted  to  the  herd.  The  expense  of  starting  such  a 
society  von  Wattenwiel  figured  at  $32  0,  the  cost  of  a  good  bull.  The 
serving  fee  varies  from  40  cents  to  $1.  A  register  is  kept  and  a  com- 
mittee, or  its  hired  expert,  supervises  and  advises  as  to  the  keeping 
of  cows  by  members.  By  sifting  and  choosing  for  breeding  and 
proper  care  the  milking  qualities  have  been  highly  developed.  The 
societies  also  aid  members  in  buying  and  selling  cattle.  The  first 
annual  market  for  breeding  cattle  was  held  in  18  97. 

Milk  control  societies  became  at  an  early  date  an  established 
institution  in  Switzerland  and  thence  have  spread  all  over  Europe. 
Their  object,  in  a  word,  is  to  note  the  yield  of  milk  and  butterfat  of 
each  cow,  get  rid  of  the  poor  stock  and  gradually  substitute  only 
pedigreed  stock.  Judicious  mating  is  a  feature.  Observations  at  the 
public  dairy  school  at  Rutti  show  that  under  the  system  of  control 
the  yield  of  milk  per  cow  increased  from  654  gallons  in  18  78  to  684 
in  1888  and  815  in  1905,  with  a  maximum  yield  of  1,246  gallons  as 
compared  with  944  gallons  in  18  7  8  and  9  61  in  1888.  The  per  cent 
of  butterfat  increased  to  3.76  in  1901,  3.80  in  1905  and  4  per  cent 
is  now  quite  common.  The  Federation  of  Simmenthal  societies  shows 
a  still  greater  increase  in  average  yield  to  859  gallons  and  in  maxi- 
mum  yield  to    1,2  09    gallons,   with   an   average  of    3.85   per  cent  of 

butterfat. 

Swiss  agriculture  is  fairly  saturated  with  cooperation.  With 
milk  production  its  important  industry,  it  was  natural  that  the  little 
republic  should  first  organize  cooperative  dairying  as  we  know  it. 
For  six  or  seven  hundred  years  the  Swiss  have  had  their  little  cooper- 
ative creameries— fruitieres — a  very  crude  form  of  cooperation, 
where  first  the  farmers  kept  their  herds  in  common  and  took  turns 
in  taking  the  milk  of  all  and  making  the  cheese  on  their  own  farms 
and  later  owning  a  cheese  making  plant  in  common  and  using  it  in 
turn.  There  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  thousands  of  these  little  fruit- 
ieres still  in  operation  in  the  Swiss  and  French  mountains.  It  was 
in  1815,  at  the  village  of  Kiesen  near  Berne,  that  the  first  coopera- 
tive dairy  of  modern  type  was  established,  to  be  imitated  by  Den- 
mark two  generations  later,  whence  it  spread  all  over  Europe. 
Switzerland  led  the  world  in  cheese  from  these  cooperative  societies 
until  quite  recently,  when  she  lost  her  laurels.  There  are  about 
3,000  cooperative  dairies,  with  a  membership  of  80,000  farmers. 
They  are  of  three  forms.  One  sells  fresh  milk,  the  second  builds  a 
cheese  and  butter  factory,  rents  this  to  an  expert  and  supplies  him 
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the  milk  and  cheese  of  its  members,  and  the  third  manufactures  and 
sells  cheese  and  butter.  A  visit  was  made  to  several  dairies  and 
cheese  factories  near  Zurich.  The  farmers  interviewed  said  that 
they  were  getting  18  francs  for  100  kilos  of  milk,  which  is  about  17 
cents  a  gallon,  and  were  well  satisfied. 

There  are  5  0  or  60  cooperative  distilleries,  half  that  number  of 
cooperative  milling  societies  and  nearly  an  hundred  societies  to  buy 
and  use  in  common  agricultural  machinery.     But  it  is  in  supply  that 
Swiss  cooperation  is  most  advanced.     More  than  any  other  country, 
Switzerland  has  developed  most  successfully  the  cooperative  sale  of 
household  goods  and  supplies,  growing  out  of  cooperative  dairying. 
The  great  cooperative  store  at  Basel,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  in  the  world,  was  organized  to  buy  and  sell  milk,  Although 
Basel  is  in  one  of  the  best  pasture  regions  of  Switzerland,  the  farmers 
supplied  very  poor  milk.     This  cooperative  store  was  organized  and 
contracts  made  with   the  farmers  to  supply  milk  which   must  pass 
certain   tests  and  the   housing,   feeding  and   care  of   the  cows   kept 
under  strict  supervision.     The  result  was,  as  Mr.  Wolff  says:      "All 
Basel  at  once  came  to  the  store  for  its  milk  and,  coming  for  milk,  it 
came  also  for  other  things."      Throughout  Switzerland  the  sale  of 
household  articles  has  proven  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  coopera- 
tive agricultural  societies.     The  Eastern  Swiss  Agricultural  Union  is 
an  ideal  successful  cooperative  organization.     It  had  been  practically 
a  failure  until   18  90,  when  its  chairman,  Herr  Curt  Schenkel,  sug- 
gested to   the  general  meeting  that  they   add   to   their   agricultural 
supplies  household  articles,  because  the  farmer  spends  75  per  cent  of 
his  income  on  such  necessities,  three  times  as  much  as  he  does  on 
agricultural   requirements.      The   result   of   the   experiment   was   in- 
stant success.      Business   doubled   the   first  year    and    continued  to 
double    for   several   years.      The   business   in    household    supplies   is 
double  that  in  agricultural.      Other  societies  followed  the  example, 
until  in  19  01,  of  12  3  societies,  only  24  small  societies,  with  less  than 
100  members  each,  restricted  their  business  to  agricultural  supplies. 
These  are  united  in  a  strong  union,  with  two  departments,  an  agri- 
cultural   department,    to    buy    agricultural    supplies    from    manufac- 
turers and  wholesalers,  having  the  same  shipped  direct  to  the  mem- 
ber  societies,   and   the   general    store    department,   which    maintains 
immense   warehouses,    stocked   with   groceries,    dry   goods,   clothing, 
iron  and  crockeryware  and  household  utensils  and  supplies  of  every 
description.     A  report    made    by    the    East    Swiss    Union  states  that 
prices  charged  by  local  dealers  where  there  is  no  cooperative  store 
on  American  pitchforks  were  52  per  cent  higher,  on  sickles  35  per 
cent  and  on  spades  133  per  cent.     The  report  of  the  Union  for  1900 
shows  116  local  stores,  with  8  3,549  members  and  annual  business  of 
$6,545,085    and   in    1905     204    stores,   with     140,768    members     and 
annual  business  of  $10,821,963.     The  progress  of  the  wholesale  de- 
partment is  shown  thus:      1895,   business   $226,991,   profit   $1,292; 
1900,  $731,473,  $4,314;    1905,  $1,828,626,  $22,008.    There  are  now 
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280  permanent  stores  in  this  union,  selling  household  as  well  as 
agricultural  supplies  to  the  farmer.  The  union  has  property  valued 
at  $3,200,000,  carries  $360,000  in  stock  on  hand  and  did  a  whole- 
sale business  in  1912  of  $2,000,000.  Of  the  profits  30  per  cent  goes 
into  reserve,  the  balance  is  returned  to  the  local  societies  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  members.  This  union  also  markets  the  wine, 
grain  and  other  products  of  its  members.  Its  great  success  In 
handling  household  articles  is  emphasized  here  because  it  is  in  con- 
trast with  the  best  practice  and  best  judgment  of  the  cooperators  of 
Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary.  In  Austria  cooperative  dealing  in 
household  supplies  is  prohibited  by  law. 

Like  Danish  and  unlike  that  of  most  other  countries,  Swiss 
cooperation  is,  as  Mr.  C.  R.  Fay  well  expresses  it,  "the  unaided  dem- 
ocratic achievement  of  the  peasants  themselves,  their  successful 
reply  to  the  industrial  advance  which  about  1870  threatened  to  make 
agriculture  a  poor  and  parasitic  second."  There  are  850  agricultural 
societies  which  are  not  strictly  cooperative  and  5,7  00  cooperative  and 
this  in  less  than  a  quarter  the  area  of  Washington.  Of  these  there 
are  600  supply  societies,  160  credit  societies,  140  fruit  and  vineyard 
societies,  1,400  breeders'  societies  and  3,000  cooperative  dairies.  As 
with  household  supply,  Switzerland  has  gone  deeper  into  coopera- 
tive insurance  than  any  other  country  and  with  considerable  govern- 
ment support.  In  one  year,  for  example,  of  the  $400,000  paid  for 
compensation  on  stock  insurance,  the  cantonal  governments  and  the 
federation  paid  $123,000.  Statistics  of  the  various  cooperative  so- 
cieties are  difficult  to  obtain  in  Switzerland,  although  under  Swiss 
law  cooperative  societies,  to  have  a  legal  existence,  must  be  duly  reg- 
istered, as  in  Germany.  The  law  also  provides  that  "if  no  provision, 
excluding  the  personal  liability  of  individual  members  is  contained 
in  the  statutes  or  formally  published,  then  the  members  together  are 
jointly  responsible  to  the  extent  of  their  whole  fortune." 

Switzerland  has  had  a  national  civil  code  only  since  January  1, 
1-912.  Prior  to  that  date  each  canton  had  a  code  of  its  own.  The 
new  code  introduced  the  land  register  system,  as  in  German  coun- 
tries. There  are  no  mortgage  credit  institutions  of  the  Landschaft 
type  nor  cooperative  banks  of  any  form  except  the  recently  intro- 
duced Raiffeisen  societies  and  one  large  Schulze-Delitzsch  bank  with 
many  branches.  There  are  2  3  cantonal  banks,  established  by  the 
government,  the  cantons  furnishing  the  capital.  The  Zurich  cantonal 
bank,  the  strongest,  was  established  in  18  7  0  with  a  capital  of 
$1,2  00,000,  drawn  from  the  cantonal  treasury,  and  gradually  in- 
creased to  $6,000,000,  upon  which  the  bank  pays  the  canton  up  to 
4  per  cent.  It  had  at  the  close  of  1912  $17,200,000  in  savings  de- 
posits, on  which  it  pays  3%  per  cent,  and  $6,000,000  in  current 
account  deposits,  drawing  3  to  31/^  per  cent.  Of  the  profits  50  per 
cent  goes  to  reserve,  40  per  cent  into  the  canton  treasury  and  10  per 
cent  to  the  public  relief  fund.  The  reserve  fund  amounts  to  nearly 
$3,000,000.     These  banks  do  the  principal  mortgage  credit  business. 
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The  Zurich  cantonal  bank  had  loans  out  at  the  close  of  1912  amount- 
ing to  $60,000,000  at  an  average  rate  of  4.40  per  cent.  The  bank 
also  had  $3,200,000  loaned  to  communities  and  societies  for  building 
churches,  school  houses,  bridges,  irrigation  and  water  works,  etc., 
amortizable  in  25  years,  at  4  i/^  per  cent  interest.  The  cantonal  banks 
also  make  short  term  loans  on  bills  of  exchange  and  commercial 
paper.     There  are  no  postal  savings  banks. 

There  are  many  savings  banks,  organized  by  the  cantons  and 
by  individuals,  generally  beneficial  institutions  but  having  share 
capital  and  paying  dividends.  The  deposits  are  generally  used  for 
mortgage  loans.  Money  is  loaned  to  one-half  the  value  of  property, 
generally  from  8  to  10  years,  payable  either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in 
installments  but  without  amortization.  Most  of  these  loans  are 
allowed  to  run  indefinitely  after  a  few  installments  have  been  paid, 
upon  regular  payments  of  interest.  The  savings  bank  visited  at 
Zurich,  known  as  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  the  Canton  of  Aargau,  has 
a  capital  of  $800,000  and  reserve  of  $200,000.  The  rate  on 
mortgages  is  4  i/^  to  5  per  cent.  The  profit  in  1912  was  $60,000,  of 
which  $10,000  goes  to  reserve  and  several  hundred  dollars  to  char- 
itable purposes  before  a  5  per  cent  dividend  is  paid.  The  total  of 
deposits  in  all  banks  in  Switzerland  is  $600,000,000,  of  which 
$84,400,000  is  in  the  cantonal  banks,  $300,000,000  in  the  savings 
banks  and  the  balance  in  joint  stock  and  private  banks. 

Until  quite  recently,  Swiss  farmers  were  badly  handicapped  for 
working  capital.  The  banks  could  not  meet  their  needs,  which  had 
increased  largely  through  the  establishment  of  scientific  agriculture 
and  the  free  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and  farmers  were  driven  to 
borrowing  from  friends  and  neighbors.  This,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure  prepared  them  for  the  establishment  of  Raiffeisen  banks, 
which  has  remedied  this  condition  and  provided  all  needed  capital. 
Rev.  Father  T.  Traber,  who  instituted  the  system,  establishing  the 
first  society  in  1887,  explained  to  the  committee  at  Zurich  what  had 
been  accomplished.  They  are  genuine  Raiffeisen  banks,  with  unlim- 
ited liability,  unpaid  directors,  no  state  supervision  or  interference, 
capital  secured  from  the  deposits  of  members  and  their  immediate 
neighbors,  who  are  peasants,  servants,  small  tradesmen,  etc.  The 
banks,  even  in  the  short  time,  have  stamped  out  usury  and  been 
of  great  assistance  to  the  poor  farmers  and  small  tradesmen  in 
furnishing  long  term  loans  at  low  interest.  Father  Traber  men- 
tioned one  village  where,  of  1,500  population,  750  were  depositors 
in  the  local  Raiffeisen  bank.  Interest  is  charged  at  4  %  to  4  %  per 
cent  on  loans  and  4  i/i  per  cent  paid  on  deposits.  Loans  on  person- 
ally indorsed  notes  are  limited  to  ten  years,  with  annual  payments. 
Loans  on  realty  are  for  an  indefinite  time,  so  long  as  interest  is 
paid  promptly.  The  usual  report  was  made  of  practically  no 
losses.  He  said  that  the  church  has  no  relation  to  the  banks,  but 
many  priests,  as  private  citizens,  take  a  personal  interest  in  encour- 
aging and  helping  the  villagers  to  conduct  the  banks,  for  the  com- 
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mon  good.  There  are  157  of  these  banks,  federated,  with  central 
clearing  houses,  having  membership  of  10,000  and  $9,000,000  of 
business. 

The  one  large  Schulze-Delitzsch  bank  is  the  Schweizerische- 
Volksbank  of  Berne,  with  branches  all  over  Switzerland.  Its  shares 
are  large,  $200,  and  it  does  business  on  a  large  scale,  charging  5 
per  cent  interest  and  loaning  to  non-members  at  a  higher  rate.  It 
does  practically  no  agricultural  business. 

From  90  to  95  per  cent  of  Swiss  farmers  own  their  land.    More 
than   half  of   them   live   in   farm   villages,   the   others   on   the   farm. 
The    farm    houses    are    similar    to    those    of    Germany,    with    family, 
animals,   implements,   produce,   all   under  one  roof.      There   is  little 
or  no   poverty  and   not  much   large   wealth.      Many   of   the   farmers 
work    at    wood    carving    and    similar    trades    at    home    during    the 
winter.      Education    is    not    strictly    compulsory    but    there    is    little 
illiteracy.      Agriculture    is    not    taught    in    the    elementary    schools, 
Swiss  educators  insisting  that  the  general  fundamentals  of  an  edu- 
cation   must   be   laid    first,    technical   and    vocational    instruction    to 
follow  in  after  years.      Considerable  attention,  liowever,  is  given  to 
nature  study,  the  children  are  taken  through  the  fields  and  allowed 
to   attend   the   Sunday  afternoon   agricultural   lectures.      For   secon- 
dary  schools   there   are   five   regular   two-year    agricultural    schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  250,  the  minimum  age  for  entrance  being  17. 
There  are  15   winter  agricultural  schools,  for  the  sons  of  farmers 
who   must  work   in   summer,   with   two   five-months   winter   courses, 
with    an    aggregate    attendance    of    1,200.      The    National    Polytech- 
nical  High  School  of  Zurich,  the  one  Swiss  educational  institution 
supported  by  the  national  government,  has  an  agricultural  depart- 
ment  corresponding   to    an   American    agricultural    college.      It   has 
five  agricultural  professors  and  15  other  teachers.     It  has  an  agri- 
cultural   museum,    modern    laboratories    and    conducts    an    experi- 
mental and  demonstration  farm  of  125  acres.     It  has   60  students. 
The  graduates  become  teachers  of  agriculture  or  managers  of  large 
estates.      Allied  with  it  are  several   experiment  stations  and   farms 
in   the  interest  of   special   phases   of   agriculture,   as   fruit  growing, 
cattle   breeding,    etc.      These   schools   get   good   results   at   very   low 
cost.      One  secondary  school  visited,  with   60   students  through  the 
year   and    140    special   students   in   the   winter,   costs   the   state   less 
than    $6,000   a  year.      Traveling  lecturers   give   lectures  and   exten- 
sion   courses    throughout     the     rural     districts,    which     are     largely 
attended. 


Chapter    XIX. 

BELGIUM. 

The  Most  Densely  Populated  Country  in  the  World — A^-iculture 
Overshadowed  by  Manufactui'ing — Intensive  Farming  Univer- 
sal— Average  Yield  of  Wheat  Increased  66  Per  Cent  in  30 
Years  —  Women's  Clubs  a  Feature  —  A  Successful  Raiffeisen 
Credit  System  Established  by  the  Peasants'  League. 

Belgium  is  the  mostly  densely  populated  country  in  the  world. 
Unlike  many  European  countries,  every  year  immigration  exceeds 
emigration.  With  an  area  of  11,374  square  miles,  less  than  one- 
sixth  that  of  Washington,  the  population  was  5,000,000  in  1870, 
6,693,548  in  1900  and  7,451,904  January  1,  1910,  635  to  the  square 
mile.  The  birth  rate  is  50  per  cent  above  the  death  rate  and  the 
ration  of  immigration  to  emigration  is  38,155  to  32,294.  With  so 
dense  a  population,  agriculture  is  naturally  overshadowed  by  man- 
ufacturing and  Belgium  depends  largely  upon  foreign  supplies  for 
food.  Of  the  population  only  13.6  per  cent  are  farmers  and  7.5  per 
cent  farm  laborers,  41.6  per  cent  being  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
The  excess  of  men  over  women  in  the  population  is  slight.  Of  late 
years  the  per  cent  of  women  engaged  in  agriculture  has  very  mate- 
rially decreased.  Forty  years  ago  the  census  showed  61  women  to 
100  men  farming;  the  1900  census  shows  33  women  to  107  men. 
There  are  4,791,725  acres  of  cultivated  land  and  1,303,738  acres 
in  forest.  Of  the  829,625  farms,  nearly  two-thirds,  544,041,  are 
less  than  21/2  acres,  191,833  from  2%  to  12 1^  and  only  3,584,  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  over  125  acres.  As  with  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  scientific  agriculture,  intensive  farming  has  become 
universal  in  the  last  two  generations.  The  last  farm  census  showed 
382,008  acres  of  wheat,  637,445  of  oats,  645,338  of  rye,  358,350 
of  potatoes.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  was  30  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  of  potatoes  6  tons.  There  were  1,830,747  cattle  and 
1,348,514  pigs  in  1912  as  compared  with  402,120  cattle  and  206,135 
pigs  in  the  State  of  Washington,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  twenty-two 
times  as  many  cattle  and  thirty-nine  times  as  many  pigs  on  a  like 
area  in  Belgium  as  in  Washington,  although  Belgium  is  a  manufac- 
turing country  and  Washington  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  agri- 
cultural. Belgium  has  2,9  04  miles  of  railroad,  half  that  of  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  last  thirty  years,  since  scientific  farming  was  instituted, 
grain  acreage  has  been  reduced  and  the  acreage  of  foodstuffs  very 
largely  Increased,  due  to  the  great  Importance  the  raising  of  cattle 
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has  attained.     The  result  of  right  farming  is  demonstrated  by  the 
following  comparative  statement  of  yield  per  hectare   (2l^    acres): 

1846  1880  1895  1909 

Wheat,    pounds    3,157  3,364  4,248  5,542 

Rye    2,917  3,128  3,929  5,025 

Oats 3,089  3,551  3,870  5,515 

Beets   for   cattle 62,800  73,025  98,406  110,474 

Potatoes    31,662  26,914  34,315  38,599 

That  is  to  say,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  increased 
from  21  bushels  in  1846  to  22.4  in  1880,  28.3  in  1895  and  36.9  in 
1909.  The  average  yield  in  the  United  States  was  11.9  bushels  in 
1866,  12.3  in  1880,  12.4  in  1895  and  15.08  in  1909,  the  largest 
average  yield  on  record.  In  1910  it  was  14.1.  Rye  increased  from 
20.8  in  1846  to  36  in  1909.  The  average  in  the  United  States  varies 
very  little  from  year  to  year,  about  16  bushels.  Oats  increased  from 
38.6  to  69  bushels  in  1909.  The  average  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  was  29.7  bushels  and  that  of  1910  31.9.  Potatoes 
increased  from  31,662  pounds  in  1846  to  38,599  pounds  in  1909. 
The  average  of  recent  years  in  the  United  States  Is  95.4  bushels 
per  acre. 

Agricultural  organization  in  Belgium  amounted  to  little  prior 
to  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  came  with  intensive  farming.  There 
are  agricultural  cornices  in  the  various  districts,  composed  of  50  or 
more  resident  farm  owners,  delegates  from  these  comices  forming 
a  federation  and  appointing  an  administrative  committee,  and  two 
delegates  from  each  of  the  18  provincial  committees,  together  with 
18  appointed  by  the  king,  forming  the  Superior  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  organization  corresponds  to  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
In  Germany.  Its  principal  activity  seems  to  be  in  holding  livestock 
shows  and  agricultural  fairs.  From  $30,000  to  $40,000  is  spent 
annually  by  the  Council  for  this  purpose. 

The  state,  through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  founded  in 
1884,  aids  by  organizing  agricultural  education,  by  encouraging  the 
formation  of  rural  associations  and  by  direct  subsidies.  Agricul- 
tural education  was  provided  by  the  law  of  1860,  which  founded  an 
Institute  of  Higher  Agricultural  Education,  secondary  state  schools 
and  two  practical  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Subsidies 
were  also  granted  to  courses  of  agricultural  education  established 
by  local  authorities,  by  agricultural  societies  and  by  individuals. 
This  proving  successful,  a  law  was  passed  in  1890  extending  the 
system  so  that  it  now  includes:  For  higher  education  a  state  agri- 
cultural institute  at  Gembloux  and  a  free  agronomic  institute  at- 
tached to  the  Catholic  university  at  Louvain;  for  secondary  educa- 
tion three  agricultural  schools,  at  Carlsbourg,  Louviere  and  Huy,  15 
agricultural  divisions,  six  schools  of  horticulture,  four  primary  hor- 
ticultural divisions  for  girls,  10  for  young  men  and  7  0  courses  ol 
agronomy  distributed  over  the  country.  There  are  no  coeducational 
schools  in  Belgium  and  for  the  girls  there  is  a  higher  institute  in 
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household  management  at  Heverle  and  a  dozen  schools  of  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  science.  There  are  also  the  traveling  professors 
of  agriculture,  giving  coures  and  lectures  all  through  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, covering  agriculture  and  horticulture,  agronomy,  marKet  gar- 
dening, poultry  breeding,  tree  cultivation,  etc.  In  every  province 
there  is  a  four  months'  course  by  traveling  lecturers  on  domestic 
science  and  other  subjects  valuable  to  farmers'  wives  and  daughters. 
During  the  winter  27  traveling  lecturers  go  among  the  farmers  with 
lectures  and  advice.  In  all  primary  and  secondary  schools  the  teach- 
ers are  required  to  teach  agriculture.  Education  is  not  strictly  com- 
pulsory. The  census  shows  19.12  per  cent  of  the  population  above  8 
years  illiterate  and  8.4  6  per  cent  of  the  young  men  enrolled  for  mili- 
tary service. 

The  government  encourages  the  organization  of  cooperative 
and  other  agricultural  associations  by  instructing  the  traveling  lec- 
turers to  spread  the  doctrine  everywhere,  by  distributing  practical 
manuals  and  model  rules  and  regulations  and  by  direct  subsidies. 
Appropriations  are  made  to  agricultural  societies  toward  the 
expenses  of  fairs  and  prize  competitions,  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of 
agricultural  machinery  purchased  by  agricultural  cooperative  socie- 
ties is  granted  by  the  government,  Raiffeisen  banks  are  given  a  cash 
subsidy  of  $20  when  organized  and  furnished  books  for  registry  of 
members,  mutual  cattle  and  horse  insurance  companies  receive  a 
subsidy  of  from  $20  to  $120  upon  organization  and  annually  $5,  and 
reinsurance  federations  an  annual  subsidy  equal  to  the  amount  of 
premiums  received  from  the  locals  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000  in  each 
province. 

A  feature  of  Belgian  agricultural  organization  is  the  women's 
clubs.  These  were  first  formed  in  19  06  and  have  spread  through 
the  rural  districts,  the  object  being  to  instruct  farm  women  in  all 
matters  of  importance  in  farm  work,  homemaking  and  caring  for 
children.  The  club  library  is  equipped  with  books  for  circulation 
among  the  members,  covering  domestic  economy,  dairying,  hygiene, 
cattle  and  poultry  raising  and  kindred  subjects.  Lectures  are  given 
and  selected  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  furnished.  The  lottery  is 
a  favorite  device  in  Europe  and  it  is  frequently  employed  among 
these  women's  clubs  to  increase  attendance  and  interest  by  distrib- 
uting household  utensils  and  farm  implements  as  lottery  prizes.  In 
1908  agricultural  shows  were  held  by  some  of  the  clubs,  model  farms 
visited  and  cooking  competiions  held.  A  paper.  La  Fermiere  (The 
Farmwoman),  is  published.  There  were  two  of  these  clubs  organ- 
ized in  1906,  with  115  members.  There  were  four  lectures  deliv- 
ered, with  9  0  auditors.  The  next  year  there  were  14  clubs,  with 
1,961  members  and  3,323  auditors  at  60  lectures,  and  in  the  third 
year  there  were  41  clubs,  with  4,466  members  and  8,632  auditors 
at  12  9  lectures.     The  increase  has  continued  steadily. 

As  elsewhere,  cooperation  was  the  result  of  nee  ssity.  The 
new  methods  of  farming  introduced  by  scientific  education  in  crop 
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rotation,    chemical    fertilizer,    conserving    the    soil,    the    use    of    ma- 
chinery, required  capital  beyond  the  means  of  the  individual  farmer 
and  the  necessity  of  making  more  profit  from  the  products  of  the 
farm  meant  the  elimination  of  the  long  series  of  middlemen.     These 
necessities  obviously    pointed    to    cooperation.      Cooperative    dairies, 
breeding  and   livestock   improvement  associations  and   credit   socie- 
ties were  the  natural  and  inevitable  result.     Dairying  has  become 
in  twenty  years  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  industries,  and  there 
are  now  cooperative  dairies  in  every  quarter  of  Belgium.     In  1910 
there  were  556  dairies,  with  57,000  members,  owning  163,000  cows. 
The    value   of    the    product    was    $8,000,000,    practically    all    butter. 
Most  of  the  product  is  sold   direct  to  the  consumer.      There  is  no 
export    trade;    Belgium    imports    butter    as    well    as    all    other   food 
products.      Each    cooperative    dairy   has    its   trademark   and    such    a 
guarantee  of   quality   is   it  that  Belgium   cooperative  butter  brings 
12  cents  more  upon  the  market  than  other  butter.     The  dairies  are 
organized    into    federations    which    market   their    butter    as    well    as 
inspect  the  accounts  and  working  of  the  locals.     Cheese  production 
amounts  only  to  $25,000  and  much  cheese  is  imported.     The  govern- 
ment is  endeavoring  to  encourage  cheese  making.     The  usual  coopera- 
tive   practice   is   followed    in    the    dairies,    the    farmers   subscribing  to 
share  capital   and  borrowing  what  is  needed   from  the  cooperative 
bank.  The  average  cost  of  a  creamery  for  300  cows  is  $2,000  and  the 
average  annual  production  of  500  cows  180,000  pounds.    The  farmer 
delivers  his  own  milk  and  takes  back  the  skimmed  milk. 

The  livestock  improvement  and  milk  control  societies  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  elsewhere  on  the  continent.  A  blooded  bull  is  first 
secured,  a  herd  book  kept  and  gradually  the  herds  thinned  out  to 
pedigreed  stock.  The  societies  are  federated.  There  are  424  socie- 
ties, with  17,829  members  and  51,453  registered  cattle.  Their 
annual  revenue  and  expenditure  are  about  $5  0,000.  The  only 
horse  breeding  organization  is  the  National  Draught  Horse  Society, 
with  26,067  stallions  and  65,000  mares  entered  upon  its  stud  book. 
The  Belgian  horses  are  claimed  to  be  the  best  draught  horses  in 
Europe  and  many  are  exported  every  year,  principally  to  Germany. 
There  are  38  2  societies  for  improvement  of  goat  breeding,  with 
37,495  members  owning  44,006  goats.  There  are  40  societies  of 
rabbit  breeders,  with  1,210  members  and  about  Brussels  9  societies 
of  pig  breeders,  with  170  members.  The  cooperative  poultry  breed- 
ers societies  work  to  improve  poultry,  both  in  egg  laying  and  in 
delicacy  of  flesh  for  food.  They  have  a  joint  incubator  for  the  use 
of  members  and  highly  bred  hens,  the  eggs  of  which  are  furnished 
members.  There  are  131  societies,  with  6,630  members,  united  in 
four  federations.  There  are  219  societies  of  beekeepers,  with  6,435 
members,  united  in  ten  federations.  The  horticultural  societies,  to 
advance  horticulture  by  selected  seeds  and  improved  methods  and 
implements  and  by  frequent  lectures  and  demonstrations,  number 
185,  with  29,005  members,  in  8  federations,  the  delegates  of  which 
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constitute  the  National  Committee  for  the  Progress  of  Horticulture. 
There  are  39  societies  of  hop  growers,  with  2,935  members  and  a 
central  federation  at  Brussels.  All  of  these  societies  are  aided  in 
small  measure  by  the  government  as  heretofore  explained. 

Many  of  these  societies  act  as  cooperative  supply  societies  and 
where  they  are  not  available,  the  farmers  organize  purchase  socie- 
ties. Purchases  are  generally  made  by  these  societies  through  the 
central  societies.  There  are  1,237  cooperative  purchase  societies 
with  74,000  members.  Their  total  annual  purchases  amounted  to 
more  than  $4,000,000,  segregated  as  follows:  Seeds,  $82,178; 
fertilizer,  $1,625,240;  cattle  feed,  $2,239,868;  machines,  $29,337; 
coal,  lime,  etc.,  $109,004.     Most  of  these  supplies  were  imported. 

Aside  from  the  dairies,  cooperative  sale  societies  have  not  made 
much  progress.  In  an  address  to  the  committee,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  said: 

"The  great  problem  is  to  increase  production  and  to  make  life 
more  satisfactory  through  larger  production.  Associations  for  pro- 
duction are  easily  formed  but  not  cooperative  associations  for  dis- 
tribution. The  members  lack  confidence  in  each  other.  The  Belgian 
laws  should  be  changed  for  the  benefit  of  the  countryman.  The 
Raiffeisen  is  the  only  good  credit  system  for  the  country   people." 

There  has  been  some  success  in  cooperative  egg  selling  and  the 
beet  root  growers  have  a  number  of  societies  joined  in  a  federation 
which  has  secured  them  better  prices  and  better  treatment  from  the 
manufacturers.  The  73  societies  received  $700,000  for  their  beet  root 
in  1908. 

Experiments  in  compulsory  state  livestock  insurance  have  been 
tried  but  given  up  except  in  West  Flanders.    Mutual  cattle  insurance 
has  developed  rapidly  in  twenty  years.      It  is  significant,  in  view  of 
the  terrible  calamity  that  has  befallen  Belgium,  to  note  that  these 
societies  expressly  exempt  losses  in  case  of  revolution  or  war.      In 
case  of  an  epidemic  of  contagious  disease  devastating  the  herds,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  general  meeting  to  pay  no  compensation  for 
such  loss.      The  managers  of  the  societies  are  given  full  power  to 
inspect  the  stables  and  animals  of  members  and  to  enforce  proper 
care  and  treatment.      The  cattle  insurance  societies  have  increased 
from  4  in  1895  to  1,073,  with  90,000  members  and  282,282  animals 
insured.      Horse  insurance  covers  only  horses  actually  employed  in 
agriculture.       There   are    303    such   societies,   with    25,985    members 
and  51,030  animals  insured.    They  have  paid  out  $150,000  for  1,449 
losses.       There     are     75     societies     insuring     13,054     pigs     valued     at 
$225,000  and  389  societies  insuring  goats  to  the  value  of  $193,096. 
The    government    encourages    mutual    societies    for    hail    insurance 
upon  crops,  but  because  of  the  periodical  return  of  severe  hailstorms 
every  year  in  certain  districts  and  the  consequent  great  damage  and 
the    slight    danger    in    other    districts,    these    societies    have    a    hard 
struggle.     There  is  a  number  of  coperative  fire  insurance  companies, 
but  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  Belgian  Boerenbond, 
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making  a  contract  with  an  English  company  to  cover  the  fire  risks 
of  all  of  the  members  of  its  affiiliated  societies,  which  saved  the 
individual  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  his  regular  premium.  Most  of 
the  livestock  insurance  societies  are  affiliated  with  the  provincial 
reinsurance  company,  a  necessary  arrangement  for  economy  and 
safety. 

The  agricultural  credit  institutions  in  Belgium,  in  common  with 
other  cooperative  organizations,  are  of  very  recent  origin.  Even 
before  Raiffeisen  and  Schulze-Delitzsch,  a  credit  union  was  estab- 
lished at  Brussels  in  1848  without  capital  or  dividends,  composed 
of  borrowers.  It  receives  deposits  and  discounts  commercial  paper, 
but  requires  bankable  security  for  loans.  It  has  over  5,000  mem- 
bers and  a  working  capital  of  $14,000,000,  paying  5  per  cent  divi- 
dend. Four  similar  unions,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  have  been 
established.  None  of  them  makes  loans  to  farmers  nor  working 
people.  They  do  a  regular  commercial  banking  business  with  mer- 
chants and  commercial  houses  and  are  in  no  sense  agricultural 
credit  institutions.  A  number  of  Schulze-Delitzsch  societies  were 
established,  the  first  in  1864,  but  only  two  of  them  accommodate 
farmers.  Of  these,  one  in  1910  made  43  loans  to  farmers  aggre- 
gating $11,000  and  the  other  made  no  farm  loans. 

Agricultural  credit  was  instituted  by  the  Peasants'  League,  the 
first  Raiffeisen  bank  being  established  in  1892,  through  the  efforts 
of  Father  Mellaerts,  the  founder  of  the  League.  Other  societies 
rapidly  followed  and  there  is  now  a  system  of  genuine  Raiffeisen 
banks,  538  of  them,  with  27,000  members,  of  whom  21,000  are 
farmers.  In  1910  they  loaned  $800,000  and  had  outstanding  at 
the  close  of  the  year  loans  of  $2,300,000.  There  was  deposited 
during  the  year  $1,800,000  and  the  total  working  capital  amounted 
to  $4,600,000.  Management  is  unpaid,  liability  unlimited,  area 
restricted  to  a  single  parish.  Most  of  the  loans  are  for  less  than 
$2  00  and  run  from  three  months  to  ten  years.  The  long  term  loans 
are  on  mortgage,  payable  in  installments.  Indorsement  of  fellow 
members  is  generally  the  security  for  short  term  loans.  Interest  is 
charged  at  4  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent  paid  on  deposits  ordinarily. 
Collective  purchasing  is  done  for  members.  The  local  banks  are 
federated  and  have  as  a  clearing  house  the  Central  Credit  Bank  of 
the  Peasants'  League  at  Louvain.  This  is  a  cooperative  society  with 
limited  liability,  having  as  its  members  the  local  Raiffeisen  societies. 
Each  local  must  subscribe  for  one  $20  share,  which  carries  a  liabil- 
ity of  $200,  and  pay  one-tenth  down.  This  entitles  it  to  a  credit  of 
$200  and  for  each  additional  $200  of  credit  desired  it  must  own  an 
additional  $20  share.  The  Central  Bank  does  not  grant  credit  to 
the  locals  direct.  This  comes  from  the  Central  Savings  Bank,  a 
state  institution,  which  makes  loans  to  the  locals  at  3  %  per  cent 
through  the  Central  Bank  and  also  receives  their  deposits,  paying 
3  per  cent.  This  state  bank  will  loan  a  local  bank  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $40  per  member  as  an  initial  loan  and  when  more  is  needed,  will 
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make  a  second  loan  of  25  per  cent  less,  and  a  third  of  2  5  per  ceni 
less  than  the  second.  Thus  a  society  with  30  members  may  borrow 
of  the  state  bank  through  and  guaranteed  by  the  Central  Bank 
$1,200  and  when  this  is  exhausted  may  borrow  $900  and  then  $675. 
There  is  a  close  inspection  of  the  local  by  the  Central  Bank  at  least 
once  a  year  and  as  often  as  the  volume  of  business  warrants.  The 
Central  Savings  Bank  is  purely  a  state  bank  and  in  no  sense  coopera- 
tive. It  has  no  share  capital.  It  has  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
postal  savings  bank  and  has  offices  in  the  postoffices.  It  allows 
credit  to  the  Raiffeisen  banks  up  to  $200,000. 

Mortgage  credit  also  depends  upon  the  Central  Savings  Bank. 
There  are  11  comptoirs  agricoles,  agricultural  counting-houses, 
which  are  cooperative  mortgage  banks.  They  are  composed  prin- 
cipally of  large  landowners,  who  are  jointly  and  severally  liable  for 
all  loans  granted  the  bank.  These  banks,  like  the  Raiffeisen  Cen- 
tral, act  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Central  Savings  Bank  and 
the  borrowers.  The  money  is  furnished  by  the  Savings  Bank  and 
guaranteed  by  the  mortgage  bank.  The  borrower  pays  generally 
4%  per  cent  on  mortgage,  amortizable  in  30  years.  The  Central 
Savings  Bank  issues  bonds  bearing  3.6  per  cent  interest  against  the 
collective  security  of  the  mortgages  and  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween 41/^  and  3.6  per  cent  as  profit.  These  banks  serve  principally 
large  holders  and  have  not  been  a  great  success.  In  1908  they  made 
728  mortgage  loans  aggregating  $605,691.  In  1910  their  mortgage 
loans  amounted  to   $580,000  and  the  total  outstanding   $2,600,000. 


Chapter   XX. 

HOLLAND. 

Marvellous  Advance  in  Farming  and  Marketing  in  25  Years — Right 
Farming  and  Cooperation  Hammered  Into  the  Heads  of  the 
Farmers — Farmers  Are  Pi-ospeious  in  Face  of  Natural  DiflS- 
culties — Cooperative  Credit  Well  Organized  Witliout  State  Aid 
— Deposits  Greater  Than  Demands  for  Loans. 

Holland  is  a  little  larger  than  Belgium,  having  an  area  of 
12,648  square  miles,  18  per  cent  of  that  of  the  state  of  Washington. 
It  is  less  densly  populated  than  its  neighboring  kingdom,  having 
5,853,037  population,  463  to  the  square  mile.  About  11  per  cent  of 
the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture  and  nearly  13  per  cent  in 
manufacturing.  Its  imports  exceed  its  exports  principally  in  raw  mate- 
rial for  manufacturing  and  in  food  products.  It  exports  manufactures 
and,  while  it  is  forced  to  import  wheat  and  corn,  it  exports  annually 
$90,000,000  of  agricultural  produce,  principally  butter,  $18,000,000; 
cheese,  $14,000,000;  cattle,  $12,000,000;  meat,  $10,000,000;  horti- 
cultural produce,  $8,000,000.  There  has  been  a  great  and  constant 
increase  in  export  of  agricultural  products  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
due  to  improved  methods  of  farming  and  cooperation.  Holland  has 
2,180  miles  of  railroad  and  1,902  miles  of  canals.  Of  the  8,000,000 
acres  of  land,  27  per  cent  is  arable,  37  per  cent  pasture,  2.39  per 
cent  used  for  horticulture,  8  per  cent  woods,  16.5  per  cent  waste 
land.  It  is  a  country  of  small  farms,  7  2  per  cent  of  the  holdings 
running  from  2  i^  to  25  acres,  15  per  cent  from  25  to  50,  11  per  cent 
from  50  to  125  and  less  than  2  per  cent  above  125  acres.  Of  the 
cultivated  area  46.49  per  cent  is  farmed  by  owners  and  53.51  per 
cent  by  tenants.  Tenancy  is  increasing,  as  ten  years  ago  there  were 
99,290  owners  and  83,276  tenants.  Of  the  2,100,000  acres  cutli- 
vated,  51  per  cent  is  in  grain,  rye,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  which  is  not 
nearly  enough  to  supply  the  people,  18.7  per  cent  in  potatoes  and 
6.47  per  cent  in  sugar  beets.  The  1909  government  record  shows 
128,170  acres  of  wheat,  559,933  of  rye,  71,030  of  barley,  353,847  ol 
oats,  a  much  smaller  grain  area  than  in  Belgium,  403,147  acres  ot 
potatoes,  137,755  of  sugar  beets,  70,897  of  roots,  165,263  of  artifi- 
cial meadows  and  252,330  of  two-crop  forage.  The  average  produc- 
tion was,  wheat  31  bushels  to  the  acre,  rye  31.4,  barley  46.6,  oats. 
59.8,  potatoes  246  bushels.  In  the  six  years  from  1904  to  1910 
there  was  an  increase  of  about  2  5  per  cent  in  the  number  of  farm 
animals,  the  total  for  1910  being:  Horses,  327,000;  cattle 
2,026,000;  hogs,  1,260,000;  sheep,  889,000;  goats,  224,000;  poultry, 
6,700,000;  bee  hives,  70,000.  The  number  of  animals  per  250  acres 
of    cultivated    land    and    per    1,000   inhabitants    was    respectively: 
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Horses,  15,  560;  cattle,  94,  348;  hogs,  59,  216;  sheep,  41,  153.  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  with  three  times  as  much  cultivated  land,  we 
have  292,930  horses,  402,120  cattle,  475,355  sheep  and  206,135 
hogs,  about  seven-eighths  as  many  horses,  one-fifth  as  many  cattle 
one-sixth  as  many  hogs  and  one-half  as  many  sheep.  The  United 
States  census  gives  the  average  production  per  acre  in  this  state  in 
1909  as,  wheat  19.3  bushels  as  against  31  in  Holland,  barley  33.9  as 
against  46.6,  oats  49  as  against  59.8,  and  potatoes  132.4  as  againsi 
246.  Holland  produces  145,000,000  pounds  of  butter  and  183,000,' 
000  pounds  of  cheese  annually. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  pointing  to  the  wonderful  results  o) 
intensive  farming  in  Holland,  Belgium  and  other  continental  coun 
tries,  but  we  miss  the  great,  vital  fact  that  this  has  been  accom- 
plished in  a  very  brief  period,  in  the  memory  of  very  young  men. 
"Twenty-five  years  ago,"  said  P.  von  Koch,  the  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  an  address  to  the  Commission  at  The 
Hague,  "agriculture  was  in  a  backward  and  low  state,  owing  to  the 
competition  of  other  countries,  not  least  among  which  was  the 
United  States,  which  were  sending  great  quantities  of  grain  to  the 
European  markets.  Our  farmers  were  beaten  by  foreign  compet- 
itors, as  was  shown  at  the  international  exhibition  at  Amsterdam  in 
1884."  Just  as  was  done  in  America  last  year,  a  commission  ot 
inquiry  was  appointed  and  its  recommendations  were  followed  by 
the  government.  The  necessity  of  right  farming  was  hammered  into 
the  heads  of  the  farmers,  traveling  instructors  in  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, dairying,  stock  breeding  were  sent  all  over  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, experimental  stations  were  established  and  the  doctrine  of 
cooperation  preached.  "The  development  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tion has  been  marvellous,"  says  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  "but 
it  is  a  fact  which  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  organization  of 
cooperation  in  the  Netherlands  was  essentially  due-  to  the  private 
initiative  of  the  peasants.  The  government  limited  itself  to  the 
propagation  of  the  idea  of  cooperation.  Agricultural  credit  and 
cattle  breeding  alone  have  received  in  the  last  few  years  a  small 
subvention  from  the  state."  When  foreign  countries  came  into 
their  own  home  exposition  at  Amsterdam  and  made  the  Dutch  agri- 
cultural exhibit  look  puny,  the  Dutch  farmers  realized  that  some- 
thing was  radically  wrong  and  when  the  government  commission 
showed  what  Germany,  Switzerland  and  other  countries  were  ac- 
complishing by  right  farming  and  cooperation,  they  took  advantage 
of  the  technical  instruction  offered  by  the  traveling  lecturers,  revo- 
lutionized their  methods  of  production  and  seized  upon  the  great 
uplifting  agency  of  cooperation.  And  all  this  has  been  done  since 
Washington  became  a  state.  The  report  of  the  government  com- 
mission was  made  in  the  same  year  this  state  was  admitted. 

Agriculture   is   today   a    great     industry,     the     annual     product 
amounting  to   $240,000,000   and   the  farmers  are  prosperous.      This 
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has  been  accomplished  in  face  of  natural  difficulties.  Dividing  Hol- 
land by  a  line  drawn  from  northeast  to  southwest,  the  land  below 
this  line  is  a  glacial  deposit  of  gravel  and  sand  and  poor  soil.  Much 
of  the  sandy  districts  is  wooded  or  uncultivated.  To  the  north  and 
west  the  soil  is  alluvial,  brought  by  the  sea  and  reclaimed.  There 
are  also  large  peat  deposits.  Much  of  this  district  is  below  sea  level 
and  the  rain  falling  has  to  be  pumped  out.  This  was  formerly  done 
by  windmills.  Now  every  tract  of  land  is  surrounded  by  ditches, 
the  water  drained  into  these  ditches  and  by  steam  pumps  pumped 
into  canals,  from  them  pumped  into  larger  canals,  whence  it  runs 
into  the  river  or  sea.  There  were  many  large  lakes  which  have 
been  drained  and  converted  into  cultivated  land.  A  project  under 
way  is  to  dyke  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  reclaim 
it  as  farm  land.  Where  peat  bogs  have  been  cut  for  hundreds  of 
years  the  sand  below  the  peat  is  now  used  for  growing  potatoes. 
These  cultivated  bogs  contribute  an  important  agricultural  item. 
On  the  light  sandy  soil  in  the  east  and  south  the  chief  product  is 
rye,  which  is  fed  to  pigs,  and  with  grass  and  hay  to  cows,  the  chief 
products  being  pork  and  butter.  On  the  rich  clay  and  loam  soil 
in  the  west  and  north  the  farms  are  larger,  generally  from  100  to 
200  acres,  and  all  kinds  of  crops,  grain,  flax,  sugar  beets,  potatoes 
and  vegetables  are  grown.  In  Friesland,  North  and  South  Holland 
and  Utrecht,  the  provinces  about  the  Zuyder  Zee,  grass  is  the  only 
crop.  The  land  is  low  and  absolutely  flat  and  for  hundreds  of 
miles  the  rich  green  meadow  is  broken  only  by  the  canals,  the  farm- 
houses, an  occasional  village,  and  everywhere  sleek,  fat  cows.  Milk 
is  the  only  product,  manufactured  by  cooperative  dairies  into  butter 
and  cheese. 

Holland  offers  very  favorable  conditions  for  horticulture,  which 
is  an  important  industry.  The  climate  is  soft  and  mild,  the  ground 
never  too  dry,  -because  the  water  in  the  canals  is  always  available 
and  the  canals  are  always  ready  to  convey  the  produce  to  market 
and  bring  back  the  necessary  fertilizer.  The  most  typical  Dutch 
horticultural  products  are  the  bulbs.  They  are  cultivated  in  a  sandy 
soil  behind  the  dunes.  There  are  large  nursery  districts  north  of 
Rotterdam.  Vegetables  are  grown  very  extensively  and  most  pro- 
lifically  under  glass  near  The  Hague,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  and 
early  potatoes  in  North  Holland,  between  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the 
North  Sea,  strawberries  and  fruit  in  several  districts,  largely  under 
glass. 

Although  cooperation  was  practically  unknown  when  the  re- 
port of  the  government  commission  was  filed  in  188  9,  the  govern- 
ment propaganda  bore  immediate  fruit,  and  cooperative  dairies, 
milk  control  societies,  buying  and  selling  societies  and  Raiffeisen 
banks  soon  sprang  up,  not  as  in  most  countries  through  the  altruis- 
tic efforts  of  some  great  leader  like  Raiffeisen,Luzzatti,  Karolyi,  but, 
as    in    Belgium,   spontaneously   through    the   efforts    of    the    farmers 
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themselves.  While  the  first  cooperative  dairy  was  established  25 
years  ago,  there  are  now  358  steam  and  328  hand  cooperative 
dairies,  manufacturing  in  1910  73,700,000  pounds  of  butter.  Seven- 
ninths  of  the  dairies  are  cooperative.  There  are  100  cooperative 
cheese  factories.  The  dairies  are  grouped  in  seven  provincial  feder- 
ations, which  act  as  milk  control  societies  and  also  centralize  the 
purchase  of  all  technical  supplies  for  their  members  and  also  the 
sale  of  the  butter.  Cooperation  is  highly  perfected  in  Dutch  dairy- 
ing, although  of  so  recent  date.  The  cooperative  brand  brings  the 
top  market  price  and  Dutch  cooperative  butter  vies  with  Danish  In 
the  London  market.  Butter  sales  are  held  at  which  buyers  and 
sellers  meet  and  exchange  information  and  suggestions.  Skilled  in- 
structors, with  the  last  word  in  scientific  milk  control  and  butter 
making,  are  placed  at  the  service  of  the  farmers  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  has  established  a  brand  which  may  be  used 
only  upon  such  butter  as  passes  test  at  one  of  the  eight  butter  con- 
trol stations.  The  same  process  of  control  and  government  brand 
is  contemplated  for  cheese.  The  government  contributes  $5,200 
toward  the  expense  of  the  eight  butter  control  stations. 

There  are  two  cooperative  beet  sugar  factories,  which  have  not 
proven  a  very  great  success;  thirteen  cooperative  potato  flour  or 
starch  factories,  and  six  cooperative  strawboard  factories.  For  im- 
provement in  cattle  breeding  there  are  170  cooperative  societies  for 
the  collective  purchase  and  use  of  blooded  bulls,  87  milk  control 
societies  and  61  breeding  societies.  There  are  also  societies  for 
horse  breeding  and  for  improvement  of  breeds  of  goats,  sheep  and 
pigs.  Cooperative  insurance  is  developed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  January,  1913,  12,000  employers  who  pay  annually  $7,200,000 
in  wages,  had  united  in  mutual  societies  to  insure  their  labor  against 
accident  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Cooperative  livestock  in- 
surance numbers  377  societies  with  30,477  members  insuring  56,814 
horses;  882  societies  with  89,638  members  insuring  377,304  cattle; 
107  societies  with  10,353  members  insuring  25,575  pigs,  and  177 
societies  with  8,785  members  insuring  14,000  goats  and  sheep. 
These  are  all  independent  societies,  not  federated  and  without  state 
aid.  There  are  nine  cooperative  hail  insurance  societies  insuring 
216,405  acres  to  an  aggregate  of  $6,000,000.  The  small  farmers 
do  not  carry  hail  insurance,  only  8  per  cent  of  the  total  crops  being 
so  insured. 

Between  18  9  0  and  1900  cooperative  societies  were  organized 
in  almost  every  village  for  collective  purchase.  In  1913  there  were 
1,436  local  societies  with  156,000  members.  Most  of  them  are 
federated  in  provincial  associations  and  these  in  turn  in  two 
national  organizations,  the  Netherland  Agricultural  Committee  and 
the  Royal  Netherland  Agricultural  Association.  They  buy  princi- 
pally fertilizer,  cattle  feed  and  seed,  all  of  which  is  inspected  by  the 
government  stations.      In   1907    996   societies  with   74,442   members 
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reported  purchases  of  $7,440,628,  and  in  1910  1,101  societies  with 
91,000  members  purchased  $9,600,000  of  chemical,  feedstuffs  and 
seed.  Cooperative  sale  is  not  highly  organized  except  in  dairying  and 
in  garden  produce,  which  latter  is  handled  by  294  local  horticultural 
societies  with  34,000  members.  In  1909  they  sold  $3,600,000  of 
produce  and  in  1911  $6,400,000.  Where  fruit  cannot  be  marketed 
to  advantage  it  is  preserved  in  pulp  and  exported  in  great  quantities 
to  Germany  and  England. 

Cooperative  credit  owes  its  quick  success  to  the  Federation  of 
Dutch  Peasants,  organized  in  18  9  6  and  at  once  arousing  the  farmers 
to  organize  Raiffeisen  societies  in  every  province.  These  are  genuine 
Raiffeisen  banks,  as  in  Belgium,  with  unlimited  liability,  the  first 
organized  at  Maasbracht  in  18  95.  In  18  98  the  Federation  .estab- 
lished the  Central  Raiffeisen  Bank  at  Utrecht.  The  Peasants' 
Christian  League  also  established  a  central  at  Eindhoven  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and 
a  third  central  in  1901  at  Alkmaar,  also  with  Catholic  affiliations. 
The  latter  two  admit  only  farmers  to  membership.  Each  society 
member  of  the  Utrecht  Bank  must  subscribe  to  a  share  of  $2  00  and 
assume  liability  of  $800;  of  the  Eindhoven  Bank  two  shares  of  $400, 
while  the  Alkmaar  Bank  imposes  unlimited  liability.  The  number 
of  local  banks  affiliated  with  each  of  the  centrals  and  their  member- 
ship was  at  Eindhoven  in  1901  62  with  2,501  members,  in  1908  263 
with  19,166  members;  at  Utrecht  in  1903  77  banks  with  4,605 
members,  in  1908  271  with  19,858  members;  at  Alkmaar  in  1905 
16  with  641  members,  in  1908  29  with  1,816  members.  On  January 
1,  1913,  there  were  346  local  banks  with  2  7,600  members  affiliated 
with  Eindhoven,  439  locals  with  32,000  members  with  Utrecht,  and  30 
banks  with  1,900  members  with  Alkmaar.  The  state  has  placed  no 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  banks.  Their  working  capital  consists 
of  deposits,  but  if  necessary  the  Netherlands  Bank  at  Amsterdam 
extends  limited  credit.  The  deposits  at  Eindhoven  in  1912  amounted 
to  $3,200,000,  profits  $3,000,  reserve  $27,200;  at  Utrecht,  deposits 
$2,600,000,  profits  $5,784,  reserve  $26,400.  The  president  of  the 
Raiffeisen  Central  at  Utrecht  stated  to  the  Commission  that  the  capi- 
tal of  the  bank  is  $174,800,  of  which  $10,712  has  been  paid  up.  Share- 
holders are  responsible  for  the  face  value  of  the  share,  $2  00,  and  $800 
additional.  The  limit  of  a  loan  to  a  local  bank  is  $4,000  per  share. 
To  secure  money  if  needed  the  Central  takes  three  months'  notes 
from  the  locals,  guarantees  them,  and  has  them  discounted  by  the 
Netherlands  Bank.  The  Central  allows  the  locals  314  per  cent 
on  balances  and  charges  them  4  V^  per  cent  on  loans.  The  only  aid 
given  by  the  government  is  a  small  sum  annually  toward  the  cost 
of  inspection  of  the  local  banks  by  the  Central.  As  a  rule.  President 
Westerdyk  said,  the  centrals  and  most  of  the  locals  have  much 
heavier  deposits  than  demands  for  loans.  Thus  on  December  31, 
1912,  the  deposits  in  the  Central  were  $2,601,140  and  loans  to  locals 
only   $654,637.      The  local  Raiffeisen  banks  pay  their   depositors   3 
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to  3%  per  cent  and  charge  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  generally  14  per 
cent  more  than  they  pay  the  Central.  There  has  never  been  a 
failure.  A  few  banks  have  liquidated  because  they  could  not  find 
members  willing  to  serve  as  officers  and  directors,  but  in  these  cases 
there  were  no  losses.  Only  the  cashier  is  paid,  receiving  from  $8  0 
to  $400  a  year.  The  state  contributes  from  $30  to  $70  toward  the 
expense  of  establishing  a  Raiffeisen  bank.  At  this  time,  June,  1913, 
the  question  was  under  consideration  of  placing  the  funds  of  the 
State  Postal  Savings  Bank  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  banks  in 
case  of  need.  This  would  increase  the  interest  earned  by  postal 
deposits,  which  is  2.64  per  cent.  A  consolidation  of  the  three  central 
banks  is  also  considered  advisable  by  some  of  the  agricultural 
authorities. 

Land  mortgage  credit  is  not  well  developed  in  Holland.  Of 
the  total  real  estate  mortgages  of  $25,600,000  in  1910,  $3,200,000 
was  held  by  mortgage  banks  and  the  balance  chiefly  by  individuals 
or  funds.  The  system  is  expensive,  there  is  no  protection  to  the 
borrower  against  a  demand  for  payment,  and  no  opportunity  to  pay 
before  maturity.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  mortgage  loans  upon 
the  Raiffeisen  banks  that  they  were  inconvenienced  by  having  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  savings  deposits  tied  up  in  long  term 
loans.  There  are  no  Landschaften  in  Holland.  It  was  therefore 
decided  by  the  Eindhoven  Central  Raiffeisen  Bank  to  establish  the 
Land  Mortgage  Bank  of  Holland  in  1908.  The  capital  is  $400,000, 
of  which  $92,0o0  has  been  subscribed  and  10  per  cent  paid  up. 
The  stockholders  are  the  Raiffeisen  Central  and  local  banks.  It  is 
really  a  mortgage  department  of  the  Eindhoven  Central.  Loans 
are  made  only  to  members  of  local  Raiffeisen  societies  affiliated,  up 
to  5  0  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  the  land  and  to  66  per  cent  if 
guaranteed  by  the  local  bank.  J.  F.  Berkvens,  director  of  the  Eind- 
hoven Central,  explained  that  loans  are  made  at  4.7  5  per  cent  inter- 
est or  for  periods  up  to  40  years  at  4.5  per  cent  interest,  1.05  amor- 
tization and  .0025  per  cent  expense,  making  an  annual  payment  or 
5.825  per  cent.  Holland  has  a  title  register,  but  title  is  not  guar- 
anteed by  the  government.  The  mortgage  bank  secures  funds  by 
the  issue  of  bonds  in  denominations  of  $40  to  $400.  At  this  time 
the  41/^  per  cent  bonds  stood  at  100%.  The  bonds  are  sold  prin- 
cipally to  banks  and  by  them  to  savings  investors  generally.  Thus 
far  only  $100,000  has  been  loaned  on  mortgage  by  this  bank.  Plans 
are  under  consideration  for  the  other  centrals  to  unite  with  it,  ana 
also  for  investments  of  postal  savings  and  of  funds  of  the  State  In- 
surance Bank. 


Chapter   XXI.      . 

LESSON  TO  BE  LEARNED  FROM  DENMARK. 

Tremendous  Value  of  Universal  Scientific  Education  in  Farm  Pro- 
cesses Among  the  Country  People— With  Poor  Soil  and  Climate, 
Denmark  Averages  37  Bushels  of  Wheat,  50,8  of  Oats  and  165 
of  Potatoes — Most  Complete  System  of  Practical  Education  in 
the  World — Danes  Taught  to  Be  Happy  and  Contented  As  Well 
As  Skillful — Cooperation  a  Spontaneous  Growth — The  One  Con- 
tinental Country  Where  Cooperative  Credit  Is  Not  Needed. 

In  Denmark  scientific  agricultural  education  and  cooperation 
are  almost  universal.  This  little  kingdom,  about  the  size  of  Switzer- 
land, rather  more  than  a  quarter  the  area  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, exports  $60,000,000  of  butter,  $33,000,000  of  bacon  and  $8,000,- 
000  of  eggs.  This  state,  with  better  soil  and  climate,  imports 
annually  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000  of  farm  products.  We  can  learn 
from  Germany  the  principles  and  organization  of  rural  credit; 
better  than  any  country  Denmark  offers  a  most  impressive  demon- 
stration of  the  tremendous  value  and  absolute  necessity  of  univer- 
sal scientific  education  in  farm  processes  among  the  country  people 
and  the  revolution  accomplished  by  cooperation  in  production  and 
distribution.  The  whole  space  of  this  report  might  be  devoted  to 
Denmark  with  profit  to  every  farmer  in  Washington  who  would 
give  it  his  attention. 

Denmark  has  an  area  of  15,592  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  2,757,076,  a  density  of  177  to  the  square  mile.  It  has  no 
mines,  no  water  power,  no  great  factories.  Agriculture  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry  and  nearly  half  the  people  are  exclusively  engaged  in 
it,  and  this  with  a  soil  and  climate  we  would  consider  most  un- 
promising. Of  the  9,740,000  acres,  2,806,905  are  in  grain,  770,905 
in  root  crops,  68,122  in  miscellaneous  products,  and  3,073,972  in 
meadows  and  pastures.  The  1909  crop  averaged  37  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  wheat,  27.6  rye,  39.8  barley,  50.8  oats,  165  potatoes.  There 
are  68,380  holdings  of  less  than  1  1-3  acres,  .3  per  cent  of  the  total 
area;  65,222  between  1  1-3  and  12  i^,  4.6  per  cent;  46,615  between 
12y2  and  37  1-5,  11.9  per  cent;  60,872  between  37  1-5  and  149, 
50.1  per  cent;  8,072  between  149  and  600,  21.3  per  cent;  822  over 
600,  11.8  per  cent.  The  livestock  consists  of  534,680  horses,  2,243,- 
889  cattle,  1,466,932  pigs,  726,067  sheep  and  42,000  goats.  The 
birth  rate  is  nearly  double  the  death  rate.  Emigration  has  steadily 
decreased  and  now  amounts  to  about  4,000  a  year.  In  the  entire 
country  there  are  only  about  300,000  workmen  employed  in  manu- 
facturing. The  railroad  mileage  is  2,08  3  miles.  While  in  countries 
where  the  Code  Napoleon  is  in  force  legislation  has  been  necessary 
to  prevent  the  further  division  of  farm  property  and  the  segregat- 
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ing  of  tiny  strips  to  make  a  workable  farm,  the  reverse  condition 
prevails  in  Denmark  and  there  is  agitation  to  divide  the  large  en- 
tailed estates.     New  entailing  of  estates  is  prohibited. 

Denmark  is  distinctly  agricultural.  Farmers  predominate 
everywhere  and  control  the  government,  its  principal  activity  being 
to  protect  and  encourage  agriculture;  in  fact  Denmark  spells  butter, 
bacon  and  eggs,  95  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country,  8,720,- 
000,  acres,  being  devoted  to  farming,  of  which  nearly  40  per  cent 
is  for  fodder  and  grazing.  From  an  area  about  that  of  one  con- 
gressional district  in  Washington,  poor  soil  and  worse  climate,  Den- 
mark exports  from  $90,000,000  to  $100,000,000  annually  of  her 
three  staples.  There  is  only  one  large  town,  Copenhagen.  The  land 
is  all  farms  and  every  farmer  highly  educated  in  his  profession 
and  still  studying.  Every  farm  has  its  telephone.  "The  main  cause 
of  the  wonderful  results  in  Denmark,"  said  Hon.  M.  F.  Egan,  who 
has  been  United  States  minister  to  Denmark  and  a  close  student 
for  seven  years,  "is  the  misfortunes  of  the  Danes  and  their  way  of 
meeting  these  misfortunes.  That  is  by  education,  cooperation  and 
the  intelligent  assistance  of  the  government."  And  all  three  were 
the  result  of   necessity. 

Education  came  first.  A  far-seeing  clergyman.  Bishop  Grundt- 
vig,  realized  that  Denmark's  knell  as  a  military  nation  had  sounded 
and  that  the  people  must  be  taught  to  make  the  best  of  life  upon 
the  soil  and  with  prosperous  agriculture  to  cultivate  content  and 
happiness  in  the  walks  of  peace.  And  he  stirred  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  to  organize  high  schools,  where  farmers  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  and  grown  sons  could  learn  what  they  need  to  know 
to  get  the  most  out  of  their  land  and  the  most  out  of  life.  These 
high  schools  are  not  like  ours,  finishing  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
before  going  to  work  or  preparatory  for  college.  They  are  for  the 
grown  ups,  and  no  Danish  farmer  or  housewife  is  content  until 
sooner  or  later  he  or  she  takes  the  full  course.  The  Danes  are  the 
best  educated  people  in  the  world,  not  perhaps  culturally  but  in 
training  for  practical  needs.  Education  is  compulsory  and  is  prac- 
tical from  infancy.  The  boy  begins  his  farm  work  as  soon  as  he  Is 
old  enough  to  feed  the  chickens,  and  his  school  work  is  the  comple- 
ment of  his  tasks  on  the  farm.  He  learns  to  count  the  number  of 
eggs  he  gathers,  to  weigh  the  pork  and  bacon.  He  knows  where 
London  and  Liverpool  are  located  on  the  map  because  the  eggs  and 
bacon  go  there,  and  when  he  studies  about  America  he  recognizes 
with  delight  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  where  his  father  is 
shipping  butter.  School  is  not  a  burdensome  grind  from  which  to 
skip  with  or  without  excuse;  it  is  a  source  of  most  interesting  and 
valuable  information  which  is  going  to  make  life  fuller  and  better 
and  profitable.  And  home  is  a  bright,  cheerful  living  place,  with 
good  pictures  and  books  and  music,  to  be  left  only  when  he  Has 
found  the  right  helpmeet  to  prepare  another  just  like  it  for  him- 
self. 
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And  just  so  with  the  high  school  for  the  farm  boy  and  girl 
after  they  have  taken  up  the  burdens  of  life.  There  is  a  five  months* 
course  in  the  long  winter  for  the  boy  and  a  similar  course  in  sum- 
mer for  the  girl.  These  schools  are  not  public,  they  are  supported 
by  private  enterprise,  and  the  boy  must  pay  $55  for  his  education, 
board  and  lodging  for  five  months,  and  the  girl  $30  for  her  three 
summer  months.  And  if  this  small  sum  is  hard  to  raise  the  state 
has  means  of  aiding.  There  are  never  less  than  10,000  pupils  in 
these  80  schools,  of  all  ages  from  17  up.  The  school  at  Ringsted  is 
managed  by  N.  J.  Nielsen-Klodstov  and  his  wife,  who  founded  it. 
The  government  contributes  $800  a  year,  which  with  the  fees  and 
returns  from  the  crops  pays  expenses.  This  school  is  for  the  poorest 
farmers,  and  if  a  young  man  or  woman  cannot  pay  the  $10  or  $11 
a  month  the  village  or  town  pays  it,  figuring  that  it  is  essential  for 
the  common  good  that  every  man  and  woman  be  taught  how  to  do 
his  or  her  best.  Minister  Egan  speaks  of  a  poor  young' blacksmith 
who  lacked  the  finer  points  of  his  trade.  His  village  sent  him  to  the 
high  school  to  learn  it  that  they  might  be  served  by  a  skilled  man, 
perfect  in  his  trade.  If  a  poor  woman  is  not  making  a  success  with 
her  chickens  or  cannot  make  both  ends  meet,  she  applies  to  her 
commune  and  the  authorities  contribute  the  $8  necessary  to  sena 
her  to  the  Kaerhave  school  for  a  two  weeks'  course  in  just  what 
she  needs  to  learn  to  change  failure  into  success.  Minister  Egan 
speaks  of  meeting  at  Kaerhave  a  woman  over  middle  age,  who  had 
not  been  away  from  home  for  13  years  nor  had  a  new  gown  in  that 
time,  finally  saving  up  enough  money  to  get  a  new  dress,  the  com- 
munal authorities  contributing  her  railway  fare  and  the  $8.  She 
seemed  very  happy,  he  said,  learning  new  arts  to  make  hens  lay, 
and  the  experience  of  those  11  days  will  give  her  stimulus  for  the 
rest  of  her  lifetime.  After  she  went  home  her  husband,  a  man  of  60, 
was  to  come  to  learn  something  more  about  rotation  of  root  crops, 
The  Danish  farmer  is  never  too  old  to  learn,  he  appreciates  and 
takes  advantage  of  his  opportunities  and  learns  joyfully,  young  or 
old.  There  are  many  courses  of  various  lengths,  summer  and  win- 
ter, covering  cooking  and  housekeeping  for  the  women,  as  well  as 
every  branch  of  farm  education.  The  women  are  taught  how  to 
keep  the  cost  of  living  at  a  minimum  by  getting  sufficient  nutrition 
from  the  simplest  materials. 

Grundtvig  taught  that  education  should  never  be  imparted  so 
as  to  cause  despondency  or  contempt  for  physical  labor,  but  that 
It  should  ennoble  a  man's  work  and  increase  his  ability  to  perform 
it  well.  Education  must  not  only  be  scientific,  taken  from  books, 
but  the  balance  must  be  kept  between  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
knowledge  of  one's  self.  Science  and  literature  should  be  only  a 
means  to  an  end.  Knowledge  must  be  educational  and  nourish  the 
mind,  strengthen  morals  and  responsibility.  And  so  the  Danish 
idea  is  that  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  the  intellectual  faculties 
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are  most  accessible  to  intellectual  influence.  In  the  high  schools 
oral  instruction  and  not  books  dominate.  Men  from  18  to  60  fill 
the  schools  every  winter  and  the  gymnasium  for  exercise  after  the 
lectures.  The  high  schools  have  not  only  made  the  Danes  first  class 
farmers,  who  amass  a  competence  on  land  on  which  an  American 
or  Englishman  would  starve,  but  they  have  made  them  contented 
and  happy  with  their  lot.  They  have  solved  the  problem  of  making 
rural  life  agreeable,  they  have  taught  the  Danish  farmer  to  culti- 
vate his  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  to  trust  one  another,  to  place 
above  all  else  the  solidarity  of  Danish  interests,  to  practice  co- 
operation. They  have  kept  him  at  hoine.  Hence  the  steady  de- 
crease of  emigration  to  a  negligible  quantity.  In  every  farm  house 
is  a  good  musical  instrument,  copies  of  masterpieces  of  art,  high 
class  literature.  They  have  learned  the  value  and  pleasure  of  these 
things  in  the  schools  and  from  the  small  boy  and  girl  stage,  what  they 
learn  fills  them  with  interest  and  ambition  to  learn  more.  This 
spirit  actuates  the  Dane  through  life. 

RICH  SOIL  FOR  COOPERATION. 

Cooperation  sprang  from  necessity;  it  fell  on  the  richest  soil 
in  the  world,  prepared  by  the  high  schools  for  the  harvest.  The 
disastrous  war  with  Prussia  in  1864  cost  Denmark  a  large  slice  ol 
the  small  territory  warring  nations  had  left  her,  and  Bismarck's 
protective  tariff  in  1879,  which  was  to  make  the  great  new  empire 
self  supporting  and  independent,  at  a  blow  crushed  Danish  agricul- 
ture. For  Denmark  was  a  grain  country  and  its  market  was  Ger- 
many. Denmark  went  to  raising  cattle.  Followed  a  tariff  by  Bis- 
marck which  shut  out  Danish  cattle  and  beef.  With  grain  and 
cattle  raising  ruined  through  loss  of  the  market  and  the  long 
dreaded  and  hated  fate,  extinction  as  a  nation  and  absorption  by 
Germany  imminent,  Denmark  turned  to  dairy  cows,  pigs  and  poul- 
try. And  because  the  little  farmer  could  not  export  to  a  foreign 
country  his  little  side  of  bacon  or  crock  of  butter  or  basket  of  eggs, 
and  because  the  high  school  had  taught  him  that  he  was  one  small 
individual  in  a  nation  where  all  had  the  same  interest  and  the  same 
problems,  of  necessity  and  as  a  matter  of  course  he  turned  to  co- 
operation. No  Raiffeisen  or  Karolyi  was  needed.  His  education 
from  infancy,  his  whole  life  training  and  point  of  view  had  prepared 
him  for  it.  It  was  not  credit  he  needed.  Thrift  was  inborn  and 
highly  developed.  His  need  and  his  salvation  was  community  ol 
action  to  market  his  products,  to  gather  in  bulk  and  export  to  Eng- 
land, eager  to  absorb  all  that  Denmark  could  produce.  And  so  quite 
naturally  he  united  with  his  neighbors  in  a  cooperative  society  to 
churn  his  milk  into  butter,  in  another  to  cure  his  bacon,  another  to 
gather  and  ship  the  eggs,  another  to  buy  at  wholesale  and  therefore 
at  lowest  price  his  feed  and  his  fertilizer,  all  of  his  farm  requisites 
and  then  his  household  supplies;  in  short,  whatever  he  had  to  buy 
or  sell  should  be  handled  in  common.  And  thus  without  an  apostle, 
without      propaganda,     without     government     encouragement,    of    a 
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birth  like  Topsy's,  it  just  grew,  agricultural  cooperation  came  into 
being  and  permeated  all  Denmark.  It  had  a  unique  character  result- 
ant from  this  birth;  there  is  a  distinct  independent  society  for  every 
function.  You  do  not  find  a  Raiffeisen  bank,  as  elsewhere,  supply- 
ing its  members  with  all  of  their  requisites  and  marketing  their 
products.  There  must  be  a  separate  society  for  every  field;  a 
peasant  may  belong  to  ten  different  cooperative  organizations. 

A  cooperative  dairy  was  the  first  venture,  naturally.  This  was 
in  1882.  Unlimited  liability  and  one  man  one  vote  are  the  basis  of  all 
Danish  cooperative  societies.  The  first  cooperative  abattoir  and 
bacon  curing  factory  came  five  years  later,  and  the  first  egg  export- 
ing society  in  18  95.  In  four  years  there  were  8  6  creameries;  from 
1886  to  1890,  628  were  established;  from  1890  to  1895,  169;  from 
1895  to  1900,  119;  from  1900  to  1905,  68;  1905  to  1909,  87,  a  total 
of  1,157,  with  157,000  members.  Of  the  182,313  dairy  farms  with 
1,282,254  cows,  154,568  farms  with  1,059,956  cows  are  in  cooperative 
dairies,  86.1  per  cent  of  farms  and  83.3  per  cent  of  cows.  Most  of  the 
remainder  are  owned  by  large  farmers  whose  products  are  so  large 
that  cooperation  is  not  vital.  The  average  ownership  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cooperative  dairies  is  seven  cows.  These  dairies  handled 
6,000,000,000  pounds  of  milk  in  1909  and  paid  their  members 
$66,150,000.  In  addition,  a  15  per  cent  dividend  was  paid  mem- 
bers. Seven-tenths  of  the  creameries  handle  each  from  2,250,000 
to  6,000,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year,  13  per  cent  are  smaller  and  17 
per  cent  larger.  The  total  assets  of  the  creameries  are  figured  at 
$9,315,000,  of  which  $8,586,000  is  in  buildings  and  equipment,  an 
average  of  $7,600  per  creamery.  The  total  debts  were  $4,590,000, 
an  average  of  $4,077.  The  creameries  are  affiliated  in  unions  and 
the  unions  in  federations.  There  are  societies  for  collective  pur- 
chase for  the  creameries  and  other  societies  for  export  of  butter. 
The  largest  of  the  dairies  has  a  membership  of  22  large  farmers, 
each  having  from  100  to  280  cows,  a  total  of  3,500.  The  average 
membership  is  150  with  seven  cows  each.  Cooperation  has  perfected 
marketing.  The  butter  is  all  shipped  by  nine  exporting  federations 
from  two  ports,  Esberg  and  Copenhagen,  98  per  cent  af  it  to  five 
English  ports.  The  government  railroads  make  special  low  rates 
down  to  actual  cost  to  transport  the  butter  to  the  ports.  The  co- 
operative trademark  is  not  only  protected  by  law  but  every  package 
of  butter  shipped  must  be  branded  "Danish  Butter,"  and  cannot  be 
so  branded  unless  it  passes  rigorous  test.  Hence  the  high  and  un- 
varying standard  of  Danish  butter  and  the  constant  demand  at  the 
top  market  price.  A  similar  brand  is  enforced  for  bacon  and  eggs. 
Members  are  forced  to  contract  to  deliver  all  of  their  milk,  except 
that  required  for  home  use,  for  a  period  of  seven  to  twenty  years, 
under  severe  penalty.  Strict  rules  for  feeding  and  care  of  animals 
and  stables  are  rigorously  enforced. 

Breeding  and  milk  control  stations  followed  closely  the  dairies. 
There    were    519    control    societies    in    1909    with    12,800    members 
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owning  226,000  cows.  The  average  yield  of  the  cows  under  the 
control  societies  is  6,770  pounds,  compared  with  5,852  from  cows 
not  under  such  control.  Between  1898  and  1908  official  reports 
show  that  the  average  yield  of  milk  in  Denmark  increased  from  45  3 
gallons  to  591,  and  among  the  better  class  of  cows  to  660  gallons, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  to  990  and  even  1,32  0  gallons.  This  in- 
crease is  all  due  to  the  cooperative  dairies  and  control  societies. 
There  are  1,260  cattle  breeding  societies  with  31,300  members,  270 
horse  breeding  societies  with  21,500  members,  25  3  pig  breeding 
societies  with  6,430  members,  and  102  sheep  breeding  societies  with 
85  0  members.  These  breeding  societies  are  united  in  federations 
and  receive  subsidies  from  the  government.  They  include  owners 
of  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  cattle  and  horses. 

There  are  34  cooperative  slaughter  houses  and  bacon  curing 
factories.  Up  to  the  shutting  out  of  Danish  pigs  from  Germany, 
most  of  the  Danish  pigs  were  shipped  alive  to  Germany.  This  pro- 
hibitive law  created  the  cooperative  abbattoirs  and  bacon  shipment 
to  England.  In  188  8  the  first  cooperative  abattoir  slaughtered 
23,400  pigs.  In  1909  the  34  abattoirs  slaughtered  1,362,500  pigs 
and  25,700  cattle.  Just  as  dairy  cows  under  the  influence  of  co- 
operation jumped  from  900,000  in  1881  to  1,282,000  in  1909,  so 
the  number  of  pigs  jumped  from  527,400  in  1881  to  1,168,500  in 
1898,  and  1,466,800  in  1909.  The  export  of  butter  has  increased 
tenfold  in  money  returns  and  bacon  at  a  still  higher  ratio.  In  19  09 
the  cooperative  abattoirs  paid  their  members  $25,000,000.  The 
abattoirs  have  buildings  and  other  assets  valued  at  $3,240,000  and 
a  debt  of  $1,701,000. 

This  change  to  dairying  and  pig  raising  from  grain  has  necessi- 
tated the  importation  of  grain  as  well  as  oil  cake  and  other  cattle 
foods.  In  fact  Denmark  imports  annually  $34,000,000  of  feed,  seeds 
and  chemical  fertilizer.  There  are  15  cooperative  federations  for 
purchase  of  these  necessities,  with  7  0,000  members  and  an  annual 
business  of  about  $10,000,000. 

The  export  of  eggs  has  kept  pace  with  butter  and  bacon,  and 
hens  have  increased  only  in  less  ratio  than  dairy  cows  and  pigs. 
There  are  now  about  12,000,000  hens,  of  which  the  owners  of  about 
a  third  belong  to  cooperative  egg  collecting  societies.  The  largest 
federation,  the  Danish  Cooperative  Society  for  the  Export  of  Eggs, 
has  550  collecting  centers,  45,000  members,  and  its  business  has 
grown  steadily  from  $21,600  in  1895  to  $1,242,000  in  1909.  The 
Esbjerg  Packing  Company  has  300  collecting  centers  and  shipped 
$396,000,  and  seven  other  cooperative  bacon  curing  factories  shipped 
$756,000  of  eggs.  The  total  egg  exports  in  1909  amounted  to  over 
$7,000,000,  of  which  the  cooperative  societies  shipped  more  than  a 
third.  The  Danish  cooperative  brand  means  just  as  much  for  eggs 
as  it  does  for  butter  and  bacon,  and  the  result  is  that  while  the 
number  of  hens  has  doubled,  the  money  return  from  the  yield  has 
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quadrupled.  The  same  care  is  given  to  feeding  and  housing  the 
hens  and  to  breeding  as  to  dairy  cows,  and  the  average  weight  of  eggs 
has  been  materially  increased,  as  eggs  are  generally  sold  by  weight. 

All  of  these  cooperative  societies  were  established,  managed 
and  brought  to  complete  success  by  the  farmers  without  assistance 
or  interference  by  the  government  except  in  the  case  of  the  livestock 
improvement  and  control  societies.  To  improve  the  breed  of  stock 
semed  of  such  importance  as  to  warrant  government  aid,  gradually 
increasing  from  year  to  year  with  the  increase  of  membership  in  the 
societies.  Thus  the  203  horse  breeding  societies  received  state  sub- 
sidy of  $13,500  in  1900,  and  the  270  $42,930  in  1909;  634  cattle 
breeding  societies  received  $18,900  in  1900,  1,259  societies  $59,400 
in  1909;  66  pig  breeding  societies  received  $1,080  in  1900,  253 
societies  $4,320  in  1909;  67  sheep  breeding  societies  $890  in  1900, 
102  societies  $1,188  in  1909;  180  milk  control  societies  with  3,380 
members  owning  76,100  cows  received  $8,505  in  1900  and  519 
societies  with  12,000  members  owning  206,800  cows  $28,400  in 
1909.  This  has  been  the  extent  of  government  aid  to  cooperation 
except  in  the  way  of  legislation,  which  includes  protecting  the  brand 
established  by  the  cooperative  societies  and  making  it  compulsory 
for  export  of  butter,  bacon  and  eggs,  thus  standardizing  the  three 
Danish  staples  and  insuring  maintenance  of  the  highest  quality. 

Cooperative  supply  is  very  highly  developed.  In  fact  the 
Danish  farmer  buys  from  his  cooperative  store  practically  every- 
thing except  his  bread  and  his  beer,  and  there  are  12  cooperative 
societies  which  furnish  their  members  bread.  There  are  1,3  64  local 
supply  societies,  with  an  average  membership  of  141  and  an  average 
reserve  fund  of  $700.  These  societies  are  united  in  the  Danish 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society,  which  is  national  in  scope,  buying 
and  manufacturing  for  the  farmers  of  all  Denmark.  It  has  a  share 
capital  of  $216,000,  owned  by  the  local  societies.  Denmark  is 
divided  into  2  3  districts  for  this  purpose,  the  locals  in  each  district 
electing  a  member  of  the  board  of  representatives,  which  in  turn 
elects  a  managing  committee  of  seven.  The  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  this  committee  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  business. 
The  committee  does  not  do  the  buying  and  selling;  it  hires  managers 
and  employes  and  supervises  the  business.  The  society  was  organ- 
ized in  1896.  It  has  an  accumulated  reserve  of  $1,215,000,  real 
estate  valued  at  $810,000,  warehouses  costing  $945,000  and  an 
accumulated  insurance  fund  of  $10,000.  The  main  office  and  ware- 
house is  at  Copenhagen,  with  11  distributing  depots  in  different 
districts.  The  society  owns  and  operates  several  manufacturing 
establishments,  including  sugar  and  chocolate  works,  a  tobacco  fac- 
tory, soap  works  and  rope  factory,  each  employing  100  men.  This 
country  that  makes  and  exports  the  finest  butter  in  the  world  does 
not  eat  it.  Butter  is  too  valuable  for  the  Danish  farmer  to  consume 
and  he  eats  oleomargarine.      Margarine    is    used  more  generally  in 
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Denmark  than  in  any  other  country.  The  same  care  is  required  In 
its  manufacture  as  with  butter.  The  law  requires  manufacturers, 
importers  and  dealers  to  notify  the  police  that  they  are  handling 
margarine,  to  place  their  books  and  processes  before  the  authori- 
ties, to  put  it  up  only  in  a  specified  oval  form,  plainly  marked  "mar- 
garine" and  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer.  It  may  not  con- 
tain more  than  10  per  cent  butterfat,  must  be  colored  only  to  a 
certain  tint  with  prescribed  coloring  matter,  only  common  salt  may 
be  used  as  a  preservative  and  it  must  not  be  handled  anywhere 
where  butter  is  manufactured  or  sold.  Danish  thrift  requires  that 
the  farmer  and  his  family  sell  the  butter  and  eat  margarine,  but  it 
must  be  just  as  good  as  can  be  made.  And  so  the  Wholesale  Society 
manufactures  20,000,000  pounds  of  margarine  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  F.  Neilson,  the  manager,  explained  to  the  committee  that 
the  local  societies  are  not  compelled  to  buy  from  the  Wholesale 
Society  any  more  than  individual  members  are  compelled  to  buy 
from  their  local,  but  they  do  buy  practically  everything,  because 
they  get  better  quality  and  prices.  Of  the  total  purchases  of  $19,- 
000,000  made  by  the  locals  all  but  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  mill- 
ions and  a  half  comes  from  the  Wholesale  Society.  Each  local  is 
required  to  subscribe  to  one  share  of  $27  for  each  2  0  members.  Of 
the  profits  one-third  goes  into  the  reserve  fund  and  two-thirds  Is 
distributed  as  dividends.  Interest  of  5  per  cent  is  paid  on  share 
capital  and  the  distributed  profit  dividend  in  1912  was  5^/4  per 
cent.  The  gross  profit  has  increased,  Mr.  Neilson  said,  from  2  i/^  per 
cent  in  18  9  8  to  7  i/^  per  cent  and  the  net  profit  from  three-fourths 
of  1  per  cent  to  5  ^4  per  cent.  The  society  has  a  savings  department 
in  which  members  and  others  may  deposit  their  savings.  This  money 
is  used  as  working  capital  and  depositors  paid  4  ^z  per  cent.  These 
deposits  amount  to  $800,000. 

Two  of  the  local  cooperative  stores  were  visited,  one  at  Slang- 
erup,  a  village  of  700  or  800  people  about  20  miles  from  Copen- 
hagen. It  is  in  a  prosperous  farming  country,  with  farms  averaging 
100  acres.  It  started  in  1905  with  50  members  and  now  has  350, 
including  town  people  as  well  as  farmers.  There  are  no  qualifica- 
tions for  membership  except  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2.70  and  accept- 
ance of  unlimited  liability.  The  capital  was  $5,400,  borrowed  from 
a  commercial  bank  at  4  y^  per  cent.  One-quarter  of  this  loan  has 
been  paid.  A  stock  of  about  $7,000  is  carried.  There  are  five 
directors  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  who  have  authority  over 
the  manager.  The  manager  is  paid  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  busi- 
ness, is  provided  with  quarters  for  his  family  above  the  store  and 
must  supply  all  the  help,  which  numbered  four.  The  business  in 
1912  amounted  to  $32,400,  upon  which  the  manager  received  $1,620 
to  pay  himself  and  his  assistants.  After  expenses  were  paid  and 
one-third  paid  into  the  reserve  fund,  the  profits,  including  a  divi- 
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dend  of  $1,080  from  the  Wholesale  Society,  paid  a  10  per  cent  divi- 
dend upon  their  purchases  to  members.  The  law  forbids  selling  to 
non-members.  As  is  the  general  cooperative  practice  in  Europe, 
and  a  very  wise  practice,  they  do  not  attempt  to  undersell  competi- 
tors but  sell  at  market  prices  and  take  their  profits  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  There  are  two  competitive  stores  in  the  village,  both  of 
which  were  reported  to  be  doing  a  constantly  decreasing  volume  of 
business.  The  other  cooperative  store  visited  was  at  Bellings,  a 
small  village  four  miles  from  Odense,  also  in  a  prosperous  farming 
country.  The  manager  and  family  lived  in  the  building,  receiving 
414  per  cent  upon  gross  business  and  supplying  help  and  light. 
Practically  the  whole  village  belongs  to  the  society,  servants  and 
laboring  men  and  women  being  allowed  to  become  associate  mem- 
bers without  vote  or  liability  but  with  share  in  profits,  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  13  cents.  Business  is  cash.  A  dividend  of  $513  was 
received  from  the  Wholesale  Society  in  1912  and  10  per  cent  on 
purchases  paid  members.  Total  sales  were  $13,000.  Stock  amounts 
to  $1,400.  The  building  is  valued  at  $1,400,  on  which  $800  has 
been  paid.     There  is  no  bank  indebtedness. 

EGG  EXPORT   SOCIETIES. 

One  of  the   10  stations  of  the  Danish  Cooperative  Society  for 
the  Export  of  Eggs,  which  has  550  local  collecting  centers,  was  vis- 
ited at  Copenhagen.     Mr.  C.  T.  Madsen,  the  manager,  explained  that 
eggs  are  received  here  from  the  local  centers,  candled,  the  bad  eggs 
rejected  and  the  good  ones  stamped  with  the  trade  mark,  which  is 
registered  in  Denmark,  Germany,  Norway  and   Sweden.      Each   egg 
is  also  stamped  with  a  number  indicating  the  collecting  center  and 
another  indicating  the  farmer  who  supplied  it.     All  defective  eggs 
are  charged  to  the  individual  and  if  he  repeats,  he  is  fined  and  per- 
haps expelled.     Eggs  are  packed  1,440  in  a  box  for  shipment.     Eggs 
are  gathered  each  day  by  the  farmer  and  collected  weekly  by  the 
society,  so  that  they  are  about  eight  or  nine  days  old  at_  the  most 
when   they   reach   the  London   market.      Eggs   are   bought  and  sold 
by  weight.     The  average  price  received  by  the  farmer  in  1912  was 
18  cents  per  dozen.    The  society  started  in  1895  with  a  few  hundred 
members  and  now  has  45,000.     The  business  reached  $1,250,000  in 
1912.     All  receipts  above  actual  expenses  are  returned  to  members. 
Mr.  Madsen  conducted  the  visitors  to  the  egg  pickling  room,  where 
they  had  eggs  in  pickle  to  the  value  of   $30,000.      When  eggs  are 
cheap,  this  process  is  used  in  place  of  cold  storage,  of  which  they 
know  nothing  in  Eenmark.     They  will  keep  nine  months  and  be  just 
as  good  as  fresh  eggs,  he  explained.     When  there  is  a  demand  they 
are  taken  from   the  vats,  crated  and   shipped.      When   asked   as   to 
the  character  of  the  preparation  he  said  it  was  a  trade  secret.    The 
society  gives  prizes  of  $400  each  year  for  the  best  hen  laying  record. 
The  best  hens  produce  240  eggs  a  year,  he  said,  and  the  average  is 
about    15  0.      The   society   does   not   employ   experts   to   instruct   the 
members;  government  experts  are  always  available. 
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The  Danish  farmer  plows  about  7  0  per  cent  of  his  land  each 
year.  Every  division  of  the  farm  has  its  own  rotation,  so  that 
there  is  a  succession  of  crops.  The  rotation  of  crops  so  as  to  get 
the  utmost  out  of  the  soil  and  to  provide  so  far  as  practicable  feed 
for  the  cattle  during  the  long  winter  months  is  carefully  studied. 
He  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  roots,  so  he  raises  mangel- 
wurtzel,  rutabagas  and  bortfelden,  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  which 
are  equal  to  a  pound  of  grain.  He  cultivates  the  three  varieties 
because,  on  account  of  the  climate,  frequent  years  are  unfavorable 
to  one  of  these  crops  but  not  to  all  three.  Mangel  is  generally  kept 
for  spring  feeding,  as  it  keeps  best.  The  feed  is  carefully  divided 
into  feed  units  and  the  cows  fed  according  to  milking  qualities. 
When  the  mangel  is  used  up  winter  rye  is  ready  in  May.  An  ordi- 
nary seven-year  rotation  is  rye,  roots,  barley  with  clover  and  grass, 
grass  and  clover,  grass,  oats,  fodder  plants,  lucerne,  peas. 

Alone  of  the  continental  countries,  Denmark  has  no  cooperative 
banks.  It  needs  none.  Credit  is  the  least  of  the  Danish  farmer's 
worries.  Cooperative  credit  and  agricultural  cooperation  have 
everywhere  gone  hand  in  hand,  everywhere  except  in  this  wonderful 
little  land  of  happy,  contented,  prosperous,  wise  farmers.  The 
Danish  farmer  does  not  need  a  Raiffeisen  to  teach  him  industry, 
sobriety,  thrift;  he  is  born  with  these  characteristics.  Not  only  be- 
cause on  this  account  he  has  little  trouble  in  supplying  his  credit 
needs  at  the  commercial  banks  but  also  because  he  raises  cattle  and 
pigs  and  hens,  not  grain,  cooperative  credit  is  neither  vital  nor  im- 
portant. With  the  Danes  as  with  the  Swiss,  thrift  is  not  only  their 
middle  name  but  their  family  name  also.  The  Dane  does  not  have 
to  borrow  money  to  carry  him  while  he  is.  seeding  and  plowing  and 
waiting  for  harvest,  and  lying  awake  nights  thinking  of  the  ruin  a 
crop  failure  means.  All  the  year  he  is  raising  cows,  hens  and  pigs 
and  every  month  he  has  money  coming  from  the  cooperative  society 
for  his  milk  and  eggs  and  bacon.  Nor  does  the  cooperative  society 
need  cooperative  credit.  If  its  members  cannot  raise  sufficient  cap- 
ital its  credit  is  good  enough  at  any  commercial  bank  for  its  needs. 
Whether  it  be  true  as  a  general  proposition  that  cooperative  credit 
is  the  foundation  and  mainspring  of  successful  agricultural  cooper- 
ation, as  we  have  insisted,  it  is  certainly  true  that  credit  is  not,  as 
Mr.  C.  R.  Fay  says,  like  food  or  clothing,  a  necessity  for  all  men 
always.  It  is  only  a  conditional  necessity  and  when  the  conditions 
are  absent  credit  is  superfluous.     That  is  exactly  true  of  Denmark. 

Long  term  mortgage  credit  in  Denmark  is  on  the  Landschaften 
system,  organized  under  the  law  of  1850.  At  that  time  conditions 
in  Denmark  were  similar  to  those  in  Silesia  when  Buring  had  his 
inspiration.  Money  was  scarce  and  those  who  had  it  hoarded  it; 
they  were  afraid  to  loan  on  mortgage.  Under  this  law  credit  so- 
cieties were  organized  to  borrow  money,  issuing  bonds  secured  by 
the  collective  security  of  the  mortgages,  by  the  unlimited  liability 
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of  the  borrowers  and  by  a  reserve  fund,  as  the  society  accumulated 
it.  The  government  does  not  guarantee  the  bonds  nor  subsidize  the 
societies.  They  are  under  government  inspection  and  have  certain 
privileges  in  exemption  from  taxes  and  facility  in  foreclosure,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Landschaften.  Bonds  are  in  denominations  as  low 
as  100  kr.  ($26.50)  and  loans  are  made  as  low  as  600  kr.  ($159). 
More  recently  societies  have  been  organized  for  small  farmers  which 
have  reduced  the  minimum  loan  to  $12.25.  Like  Landschaften 
pfandbriefe,  these  bonds  are  absolutely  liquid,  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  and  are  legal  investment  for  trust  and  public  funds.  The  man 
who  has  saved  $100  invests  in  them  as  freely  as  the  capitalist  with 
many  thousands  to  place.  There  are  14  of  these  societies  and  their 
total  loans  in  1912  aggregated  $440,000,000.  Loans  run  up  to  70 
years,  some  with  and  some  without  amortization.  Interest  on  loans 
and  on  the  bonds  is  4  and  4 1/^  per  cent.  Loans  are  made  on  city 
property  as  well  as  farms. 

The  minimum  of  the  loans  of  these  societies  being  too  high  for 
the  very  small  farmers,  in  1880  the  government  came  to  their  relief 
by  passing  an  act  creating  two  Small  Holders'  Credit  Associations, 
one  for  Jutland  and  one  for  the  islands.  The  law  provides  that 
loans  may  be  made  from  $26.50  to  $954,  which  a  later  act  increased 
to  $2,65  0.  Interest  and  amortization  are  payable  quarterly  and  are 
guaranteed  by  the  government.  The  government  appoints  and  pays 
one  of  the  two  auditors  of  each  society  and  contributes  up  to  $4.24 
of  the  expense  of  valuation  of  each  property.  The  government  guar- 
antee has  held  these  bonds  up  1  or  2  per  cent  higher  than  bonds  of 
other  credit  societies.  Loans  are  allowed  up  to  60  per  cent  of  valua- 
tion on  farm  properties'  and  50  per  cent  on  urban  houses.  The 
losses  have  been  practically  nil.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  state 
in  valuation  and  auditing  were  $23,000  in  1911  and  a  trifle  less  in 
1912. 

There  are  also  nine  credit  societies  on  Landschaften  principles 
created  under  a  special  law  to  loan  on  second  mortgage.  They  make 
25  to  30  years  loans  up  to  three-fourths  the  value  of  mortgaged 
property,  both  farm  and  city.  They  have  loaned  $27,000,000  and 
have  marketed  bonds  therefor. 

Of  the  total  mortgage  loans  made  by  all  of  the  credit  societies, 
approximately  $233,000,000  is  on  farm  mortgages. 

In  1906  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  was 
established  with  a  capital  of  $5,360,000,  loaned  by  the  government 
at  3  per  cent,  to  act  as  a  central  for  the  mortgage  societies.  This 
bank  buys  the  bonds  of  the  credit  societies  and  issues  its  own  bonds 
on  the  security  of  these  mortgage  bonds  and  its  capital.  Its  bonds 
at  314  and  4  per  cent  have  been  marketed  to  the  amount  of  $10,- 
700,000. 

In  1899  the  government  started  a  "back  to  the  land"  movement 
by  providing  for  five  years  a  system  of  direct  loans  to  small  farmers, 
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appropriating  $530,000  a  year.  Five  years  later  the  system  was  con- 
tinued and  the  appropriation  increased  to  $800,000  for  five  years 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  $1,060,000  for  the  current  five 
years.  The  purpose  is,  like  similar  legislation  by  Britain  in  Ireland, 
to  enable  the  farm  laborer  to  secure  a  home  of  his  own  and  become 
independent.  Any  man  between  25  and  50  who  has  worked  four 
years  as  a  farm  laborer  may  make  application  for  a  loan  to  buy  a 
small  farm.  Each  county  has  a  commission  which  investigates  the 
applicant,  satisfies  itself  that  he  is  sober,  industrious,  of  good  char- 
acter and  when  the  loan  is  granted  instructs  the  borrower  how  the 
money  is  to  be  spent.  The  maximum  is  $1,750,  in  special  cases  in- 
creased to  $2,150,  which  is  to  cover  cost  of  land,  buildings,  live- 
stock and  full  farm  equipment.  If  the  applicant  can  produce  one- 
tenth  of  the  money  required,  the  government  loans  the  balance  at  3 
per  cent,  amortization  to  commence  after  five  years,  thus  giving  him 
a  chance  to  get  a  start.  There  have  been  6,000  small  farms  estab- 
lished under  this  law  in  13  years  and  the  state  has  loaned  $6,809,000. 
The  total  loss  to  the  government  has  been  $2,650. 

A  law  of  1907  gives  government  aid  to  societies  organized  to 
purchase  large  estates  and  sell  them  in  small  tracts  to  homeseekers 
at  low  prices.  To  receive  aid  a  society  must  have  its  articles  and 
by-laws  approved  by  the  government  and  invest  in  land  $9,380  cash 
capital.  The  government  will  loan  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  prop- 
erties thus  purchased  of  value  between  $3,216  and  $4,824  at  3  per 
cent,  1  per  cent  amortization  payable  annually  after  five  years.  Thus 
a  man  with  sufficient  money  to  equip  a  farm  with  livestock,  imple- 
ments, etc.,  may  purchase  one  of  these  ti'acts,  a  credit  society  making 
a  mortgage  loan  of  6  0  per  cent,  the  government  2  0  per  cent  and  the 
parceling  society  2  0  per  cent. 

Short  term  personal  credit  is  secured  from  the  commercial 
banks  and  the  savings  banks.  The  latter  are  of  the  same  character 
as  in  many  continental  countries,  philanthropic  institutions,  profits 
going  to  reserve  until  a  fund  of  5  per  cent  is  accumulated  and  then 
to  benevolent  or  public  purposes.  There  are  5  00  savings  banks. 
Ordinarily  they  pay  4  per  cent  on  deposits  and  charge  5  per  cent 
interest.  In  1898  the  government  appropriated  $1,340,000  as  a 
loan  for  the  establishment  of  Raiffeisen"  credit  societies.  There 
seemed  no  need  for  them  and  the  attempt  met  little  success. 


Chapter   XXII. 

FRANCE. 

Statistical  Comparisons  With  Gennany — Between  30,000  and  40,000 
Cooperative  Societies — Rural  Credit  Agitated  for  Three  Gener- 
ations— French  Governmental  Policy  Very  Lavish  With  Subven- 
tions—  The  Credit  Agricole  Mutuel  —  A  Credit  System  With 
4,204  Local  Societies,  Doing  Bujsiness  on  $17,177,745  Loaned 
by  the  Bank  of  France  Under  Government  Pressure — State  Aid 
"a  Conspicuous  Failure,"  According  to  Ambassador  Herrick. 

The  French  republic  has  an  area  of  207,218  square  miles, 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Germany,  but  with  a  population  of  39,000,- 
000,  little  more  than  half  that  of  Germany.  The  death  rate  is  the 
same  as  in  Germany,  19  per  1,000,  but  the  birth  rate,  which  is  33  in 
Germany,  29.3  in  Denmark,  48.1  in  Russia,  29,7  in  Holland,  24.89 
in  Belgium,  and  26.5  in  England,  in  France  is  only  20.2,  barely  ex- 
ceeding the  death  rate.  The  density  of  population  is  189  to  the 
square  mile,  while  that  of  Germany  is  320.  France  has  28,517 
miles  of  railroad,  four-fifths  that  of  Germany.  Nearly  half  of  the 
people,  41.5  per  cent,  are  occupied  in  agriculture,  cultivating 
110,604,240  acres.  There  are  16,410,925  acres  in  wheat,  12,241,275 
in  oats,  3,110,810  in  rye,  1,923,950  in  barley,  1,240,620  in  corn, 
3,862,775  in  potatoes,  4,135,915  in  vineyards.  The  grain  and  vine- 
yard area  is  considerably  greater  than  in  Germany  while  that  in 
potatoes  is  about  one-half.  The  per  acre  production  of  grain  is 
considerably  less  than  under  the  intensive  farming  of  neighboring 
nations,  less  than  that  of  the  State  of  Washington,  although  above 
the  average  of  the  United  States.  The  last  available  figures  show 
wheat  19.2  bushels,  almost  identical  with  the  yield  of  this  state,  oats 
27  bushels,  rye  16.6,  barley  23.2.  France  raises  162  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre  as  against  132.4  in  this  state,  but  this  is  con- 
siderably under  the  production  of  her  neighbors.  France  is  far 
behind  Germany  in  number  of  all  farm  animals  except  sheep,  having 
3,215,050  horses,  14,239,730  cattle,  17,456,380  sheep,  7,202,430 
pigs,  1,424,870  goats.  The  excess  of  import  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
material  for  manufactures  and  export  of  manufactures  is  about  the 
same  as  with  Germany,  although  Germany's  manufactures  exported 
total  nearly  50  per  cent  greater  than  those  of  France.  France  spins 
a  billion  and  a  half  pounds  of  silk  and  manufactures  about  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  annually. 

France  has  had  some  form  of  cooperation  in  the  way  of  collect- 
ive improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land  for  85  0  years.  There 
were  unions  of  farmers  for  drainage,  dyking  and  irrigation  as  far 
back  as  the  times  of  the  Romans.  Prior  to  1865  there  were  nearly 
5,000  such  associations,  including  413  for  dyking,  941  for  building 
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canals,  468  for  draining  and  reclaiming  lands  and  3,030  for  various 
similar  objects.  The  first  society  of  agriculture  was  established  in 
175  6,  followed  by  a  number  of  others,  which  were  united  into  the 
Central  and  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  under  Louis  XVI  in  1788 
and  all  men  in  the  kingdom  notable  in  agricultural  science  were 
called  to  its  service.  This  was  reorganized  in  1798  and  has  become 
the  National  Academy  of  Agriculture.  The  local  agricultural  socie- 
ties are  devoted  principally  to  making  experiments,  securing  and 
diffusing  education  and  information,  generally  specializing  in  one 
particular  branch,  as  horticulture,  viticulture,  cattle  breeding,  silk- 
worm cultivation,  etc.  There  are  about  7  00  such  societies.  The 
agricultural  comices,  founded  in  175  5  to  offer  cash  prizes  and  medals 
for  best  crops,  now  have  about  the  same  functions  as  the  agricul- 
tural societies.  There  are  about  900.  These  1,600  organizations 
have  been  freely  subsidized  by  the  state  since  1833.  They  have  been 
of  immense  value,  for  through  them  the  new  methods  of  intensive 
farming,  use  of  chemical  fertilizer  and  of  modern  implements  and 
machinery  have  been  taught  to  the  peasants  and  they  have  spread 
the  doctrine  of  cooperation  and  cooperative  credit. 

Before  1884  French  law  required  government  consent  for  any 
organization  of  individuals  numbering  more  than  twenty.  At  the 
demand  of  organized  labor,  highly  organized  throughout  France, 
the  law  of  1884  was  enacted  giving  complete  liberty  of  association 
to  the  representatives  of  any  industry.  This  trade  union  law  proved 
even  more  valuable  for  the  peasants  than  for  the  industrial  work- 
ers, for  under  it  they  organized  their  agricultural  syndicates,  which 
are  cooperative  societies  as  we  know  them. 

The  agricultural  crisis  through  which  France  was  passing,  in 
common  with  her  sister  states  of  Europe,  necessitated  a  revolution 
in  agricultural  methods  and  the  economic  necessity  demanded  asso- 
ciation, community  of  effort.  The  individual  farmer  could  not  buy 
chemical  at  wholesale  prices  nor  have  his  soil  nor  chemical  nor  seed 
analyzed,  nor  could  he  buy  farm  machinery  at  all.  These  vital  needs 
required  common  action,  working  together.  With  the  need  apparent 
and  the  remedy  obvious,  the  energy  of  a  few,  the  widespread  propa- 
ganda of  the  professors  of  agriculture  and  government  encourage- 
ment started  the  cooperative  ball  a-rolling.  A  few  of  the  comices 
had  instituted  common  purchase  and  in  1881,  through  the  influence 
of  two  professors  of  agriculture,  two  cooperative  societies  were 
organized  to  buy  chemical,  not  only  to  secure  their  members  a  much 
lower  price  than  they  were  forced  to  pay  but  also  to  protect  them  in 
the  quality.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  law  of  March  21,  1884,  the 
agricultural  syndicates  already  in  existence  took  advantage  of  it  and 
many  new  ones  were  organized.  Thus  there  were  five  on  July  1, 
1884,  39  on  July  1,  1885,  93  in  1886,  214  in  1887,  1,275  in  1897, 
3,883  in  1907  and  5,146  in  1910,  with  a  membership  of  777,066,  of 
whom   14,519   are  women.      At  this  date  there  are   6,500,  of  which 
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4,000  make  cooperative  purchase.  They  are  federated  in  unions, 
numbering  5  5  and  these  in  turn  in  the  Central  Union  of  French 
Agricultural  Syndicates  and  the  National  Federation  of  Agricultural 
Syndicates. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  syndicates  there  have  been  organ- 
ized 15  0  cooperative  societies  for  production  and  sale,  more  than 
3,000  cooperative  credit  societies  and  10,000  mutual  insurance 
societies.  There  are  also  7  00  cooperative  country  bakeries,  selling 
bread  to  members  at  cost  and  often  exchanging  bread  for  grain. 
Some  of  them  operate  flour  mills.  As  in  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
France  has  had  a  crude  form  of  cooperative  dairy,  the  fruitieres, 
since  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  but  agricultural  cooperation 
along  modern  lines  dates  from  the  law  of  1884.  And  it  owes  much 
to  the  state. 

We  do  not  think  of  the  French  government  as  paternal  in  the 
sense  we  always  think  of  Germany,  yet  the  French  government  is 
very  active  in  mixing  in  with  all  the  doings  of  its  people.  As  Mr. 
Wolff  very  expressively  puts  it,  "France  would  not  be  France  if  the 
state  had  not  put  its  own  gilded  finger  into  the  pie,  lavishing  sub- 
ventions." Always  opposed  on  principle  to  the  use  of  the  money  of 
the  people  by  a  government  to  subsidize  anybody  or  anything,  this 
greatest  authority  on  cooperation  very  willingly  admits  that  the 
French  government  "has  rendered  excellent  service  to  the  cause  of 
cooperation  in  other  ways,  as  for  instance  by  the  appointment  of  its 
most  meritorious  departmental  professors,  who  teach  and  practically 
point  the  way  with  admirable  effect."  In  France,  as  in  Hungary  and 
Austria  and  Italy,  the  traveling  professors  or  lecturers  have  every- 
where scattered  the  seed,  watered  and  cultivated  the  young  plant 
until  it  has  come  to  full  fruition  in  golden  harvest  throughout  the 
land.  This  governmental  service  is  legitimate,  of  tremendous  value 
and  well  worth  study  in  the  State  of  Washington.  As  a  result  there 
are  between  30,000  and  40,000  cooperative  societies  in  France.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  their  rapid  growth  has  been  aided  by  govern- 
ment subsidies. 

For  three  generations  the  question  of  rural  credit  has  been 
agitated  in  France.  As  long  ago  as  18  30  the  Provident  Aid  Bank 
was  established,  something  on  the  order  of  Raiffeisen's  first  benevo- 
lent bank.  In  185  7  the  Mutual  Exchange  Bank  was  established  by 
grape  growers  and  is  considered  the  first  cooperative  bank.  Several 
others  were  started  in  the  sixties  but  were  short  lived.  Twenty 
years  later  Ludovis  de  Besse,  a  Capuchin  monk,  established  a  string 
of  18  banks.  In  1890  the  Northeastern  Union  of  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties deputized  a  Lyons  lawyer,  Louis  Durand,  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  rural  credit,  just  2  2  years  before  36  of  our  states 
and  four  Canadian  provinces  joined  with  the  federal  government  to 
undertake  a  precisely  similar  study.  Durand's  report  was  published 
In  18  91  and  in  18  9  3,  with  the  aid  of  the  Abbot  Ragu,  Durand  estab- 
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lished  at  Lange  the  first  Raiffeisen  society  in  France.  A  month  later 
he  established  a  similar  society  of  workmen  and  united  the  two  into 
the  Federation  of  Farmers'  and  Workmen's  Banks,  with  unlimited 
liability.  A  few  months  later  Charles  Rayneri  organized  a  Raiffeisen 
society  at  Castellar  and  the  Central  Federation  of  People's  Credit. 
These  two  federations  still  exist  and  now  have  nearly  1,000  local 
societies  affiliated,  with  membership  principally  of  workmen  in  the 
cities.  They  are  generally  able  to  borrow  from  their  own  centrals 
and  from  the  savings  banks  when  in  need  and  have  little  to  do  with 
state  aided  banks. 

In  18  94  a  law  was  enacted  for  rural  cooperative  banks  from 
which  really  dates  the  present  system.  "When  I  had  the  honor  of 
serving  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,"  said  Senator  Jean  Codet,  in 
addressing  the  Commission  at  Paris,  "I  introduced  the  two  laws 
which  are  today  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  agricultural 
credit  in  France  is  built,  the  laws  of  1894  and  1899  on  agricultural 
credit.  The  purpose  was  to  establish  a  system  of  personal  short- 
time  agricultural  credit  for  France.  The  government  has  supple- 
mented this  by  other  laws  which  have  provided  for  long  time 
mortgage  credit  and  a  system  of  credit  for  agricultural  cooperative 
societies.  The  agricultural  syndicates  operating  under  the  law  of 
1884  were  strongly  organized  and  formed  a  valuable  nucleus  for 
establishing  a  credit  system.  Thus  when  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
undertook  to  organize  personal  agricultural  credit,  in  1894,  the 
unions  and  syndicates  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  system.  From 
this  nucleus  our  agricultural  credit  system  has  developed.  The 
other  guiding  principle  sought  to  be  incorporated  was  mutuality. 
Our  main  concern  has  been  to  see  that  our  agricultural  credit  should 
rise  from  below,  from  out  of  the  very  midst  of  our  rural  democracy. 
Our  statesmen  realized  that  any  system  under  which  a  central  bank 
would  send  out  money  to  the  little  local  societies  would  be  destined 
to  failure.  One  of  the  elements  of  success  is  that  the  people  should 
watch  over  one  another  and  therefore  the  system  of  the  small  local 
body  rather  than  the  central  system  was  recognized  as  the  one  which 
would  lead  to  success." 

Senator  Codet  explained  that  this  law  provides  for  either  lim- 
ited or  unlimited  liability  and  relieves  the  society  of  taxation.  Under 
this  law  an  instrument  of  credit  was  created  without  a  money  dis- 
count equivalent.  A  farmer  could  make  out  a  bill  of  exchange  but 
could  not  discount  it  for  cash.  This  was  not  because  of  scarcity  of 
money,  for  the  Bank  of  France  maintains  a  lower  rate  of  discount 
than  in  any  other  country  and  in  1911  did  a  discounting  business  of 
$5,000,000,000,  while  five  other  great  banks  rediscounted  $900,000,- 
000.  There  was  abundance  of  money  but  the  farmer,  as  a  rule, 
requires  eight  or  nine  months  to  get  returns  and  the  commercial 
banks  demanded  interest  of  8  per  cent  for  such  loans.  The  govern- 
ment ascertained  that  the  usual  period  of  discount  at  the  banks  is 
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25  or  26  days  and  the  rate  figures  a  yearly  average  of  10  per  cent, 
which  is  remunerative.  The  government  therefore  realized  the 
necessity  of  special  banks  for  farmers.  As  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  France  was  to  expire  in  18  9  6,  the  government  renewed  it  only  on 
the  condition  that  the  bank  should  advance  $8,000,000  without  in- 
terest to  be  used  to  subsidize  rural  credit  banks  and  also  an  annual 
sum  equal  to  one-eighth  of  its  circulation  but  not  less  than  $400,000. 
This  annual  tax  has  amounted  to  from  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  a 
million  and  a  half  each  year. 

This  law  dealing  with  the  Bank  of  France  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Albert  Viger,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  also 
addressed  the  Commission,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  organizing 
rural  credit  from  below,  fixing  the  roots  firmly  in  the  agricultural 
population  itself.  This  law  also  created  a  commission  to  sit  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  decide  on  the  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  to  the  regional  credit  banks  established  under 
the  law.  These  regional  banks  perform  another  very  important 
function.  Under  the  law  the  Bank  of  France  can  discount  only  three- 
name  paper.  The  regional  bank  adds  the  third  signature  to  that  of 
the  farmer  and  the  local  bank,  thus  opening  the  great  Bank  of  France 
to  the  farmer.  The  amount  loaned  up  to  1913  by  the  Bank  of 
France  under  this  law  was  $24,427,930.  It  was  originally  a  loan  for 
five  years  but  it  has  been  constantly  renewed  upon  the  agreement  of 
the  regional  banks  to  set  aside  a  sinking  fund  of  10  per  cent  each 
year  for  its  ultimate  repayment. 

This  law  of  1894  provides  that  the  members  of  an  agricultural 
syndicate  or  several  syndicates  or  a  portion  of  such  membership 
may  organize  a  local  cooperative  credit  society  exclusively  devoted  to 
agriculture.  No  dividends  are  allowed  other  than  4  per  cent  interest 
on  invested  capital.  The  basic  cooperative  principle,  "one  man  one 
vote,"  is  not  recognized,  the  shares  carrying  voting  power.  They 
have  a  board  of  directors  which  elects  the  officers,  only  the  secretary- 
treasurer  and  managing  director  being  paid.  The  powers  of  these 
credit  societies  are  to  grant  loans  to  their  members  for  a  productive 
agricultural  purpose  on  negotiable  paper,  to  discount  their  bills, 
indorse  members'  bills  and  have  them  rediscounted  at  a  regional 
bank,  make  collections  for  members,  contract  loans  and  make  invest- 
ments. They  do  not  carry  deposits.  The  French  farmer  makes  his 
deposits  in  a  savings  bank  and  gets  a  higher  return  than  these  banks 
could  pay.  The  fundamental  difference  between  these  credit  societies 
and  Raiffeisen  societies  is  that  the  French  societies  get  their  money 
from  regional  banks  and  they  in  turn  from  the  Bank  of  France,  under 
government  pressure,  while  the  genuine  Raiffeisen  bank  everywhere 
gets  nine-tenths  of  its  working  capital  from  its  deposits.  Interest 
rates  run  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  1  per  cent  higher  than  the  rediscount 
rate  of  the  regional  bank,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bank  of 
France.     Loans  are  made  for    three  months    and    renewed    several 
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times.  Loans  may  be  made  to  farmers  who  are  non-members,  but 
only  members'  paper  will  be  rediscounted  by  regional  banks.  The 
limit  of  loans  to  individuals  is  either  a  fixed  sum,  $300  or  $400,  or  a 
fixed  multiple,  ten  to  twenty  times  the  value  of  shares  held.  The  bank 
is  in  a  room  of  the  secretary's  house  and  if  there  does  not  happen  to 
be  a  safe,  the  vault  is  his  pocket.  The  banking  room  is  open  once  a 
week  or  once  a  month,  at  the  convenience  of  the  members.  The  Raif- 
feisen  principle  of  credit,  that  character,  industry,  sobriety,  thrift 
are  security  is  fundamental.  No  matter  what  property  a  man  may 
have,  he  cannot  get  a  loan  unless  his  character  and  habits  are  ap- 
proved. The  local  society  receives  no  direct  aid  from  the  state.  As 
soon  as  it  is  organized,  it  affiliates  with  the  regional  bank  and  sub- 
scribes to  shares  therein. 

The  regional  bank  is  the  local  bank  on  a  larger  scale,  dealing 
with  societies  as  members  instead  of  individuals.  It  is  organized  and 
managed  similarly.  Its  operations  are  limited  to  a  prescribed  area 
Two-thirds  of  its  stock  must  be  offered  to  local  credit  societies  in  its 
district.  Dividends  are  limited  to  5  per  cent.  Its  powers  are:  to 
rediscount  the  negotiable  paper  of  membefs  of  local  societies  when 
indorsed  by  such  societies,  to  make  direct  loans  to  locals,  to  receive 
deposits,  to  issue  notes  up  to  three-fourths  the  value  of  securities  on 
hand,  to  rediscount  paper,  to  make  investments,  to  receive  money 
from  the  state  for  farm  loans  and  to  audit  and  inspect  all  locals 
within  its  district.  Regional  banks  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  must  submit  a  quarterly  financial  statement 
and  are  inspected  annually.  Their  capital  comes  from  stock  sub- 
scriptions, state  loans  without  interest,  deposits.  The  government 
advances  four  times  the  paia  up  capital. 

This  system  is  known  as  the  Credit  Agricole  Mutuel.  In  1912 
there  were  4,204  local  credit  societies,  with  215,695  members.  The 
subscribed- capital  was  $4,101,586  of  which  $2,704,310  was  paid  up. 
The  reserve  aggregated  $566,393.  In  1911  the  locals  granted  new 
loans  amounting  to  $16,400,000  in  addition  to  outstanding  loans  of 
$10,400,000,  the  farmers  repaid  on  loans  $14,400,000,  leaving  out- 
standing in  1912  $12,400,000.  About  1,000  have  unlimited  liability 
and  3,000  limited.  The  98  regional  banks  have  a  subscribed  capital 
of  $4,666,068,  of  which  $4,310,244  is  paid  up,  $2,782,039  by  locals. 
The  reserve  is  $1,242,595,  deposits  $4,007,219.  The  total  discounts 
and  renewals  for  the  year  were  $36,523,760  and  loans  outstanding  at 
the  close  of  the  year  to  locals  $12,677,602,  to  agricultural  syndicates, 
cooperative  societies  and  mutual  insurance  associations  $2,886,800. 
The  total  expenses  of  these  98  banks  amounted  to  $102,406,  a  trifle 
over  $1,000  per  annum  each,  which  shows  very  economical  manage- 
ment. The  total  debt  of  the  Credit  Agricole  to  the  state  for  money 
advanced  by  the  Bank  of  France  is  $17,177,745.  The  first  law  pro- 
vided only  for  short  term  personal  credit  through  the  regional  banks 
and  local  societies  to  the  farmer,  but  this  has  been  extended.    In  1906 
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a  law  was  passed  providing  that  one-third  of  the  annual  contribution 
of  the  Bank  of  France  should  be  loaned  by  the  regional  banks  to  agri- 
cultural cooperative  societies  for  2  5  years  at  2  per  cent  with  amorti- 
zation, and  in  1910  another  law  provided  that  the  regional  banks 
should  loan  two-thirds  of  this  annual  contribution  through  the  locals 
in  15-year  $1,600  loans  to  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
farms.  A  law  of  1912  authorizes  the  loaning  of  $2,400,000  of  the 
original  contribution  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  this  last  purpose,  to 
be  replaced  later  from  the  annual  advances.  The  loans  to  coopera- 
tive societies  are  made  only  to  societies  for  production,  conservation, 
marketing  the  products  of  its  members  or  for  cooperative  produc- 
tion. Interest  must  not  exceed  4  per  cent.  It  generally  runs  1^^  to 
2  per  cent.  About  300  cooperative  dairy  societies  have  received 
$2,000,000  credit  under  this  law,  of  the  3,000  dairies  doing  business. 
The  15-year  loans  to  individuals  are  part  of  a  "back  to  the  land" 
movement,  to  encourage  young  farmers  to  acquire  a  farm  of  their 
own  and  to  induce  young  men  who  have  finished  their  military 
service  to  go  to  farming.  The  interest  is  usually  2  per  cent,  with 
amortization.  Life  insurance  policies  are  accepted  as  security  as 
well  as  mortgages  on  the  land.  In  two  years  the  sum  of  $2,400,000 
was  loaned  under  this  law. 

Senator  Albert  Viger,  the  author  of  these  laws,  presided  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Commission  in  Paris.  He  narrated  an  incident  ex- 
plaining the  beneficial  public  effect.  He  said:  "A  non-commissioned 
officer  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  my  grandfather  came  to  solicit 
a  position  as  postman.  I  asked  him:  'How  is  it  you,  who  belong  to 
a  family  of  farmers,  are  seeking  a  government  position;  would  it  not 
be  better  to  live  independently  on  the  land?'  He  replied:  'I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  servant,  but  I  have  no  money.'  He  told  me  he  would 
like  to  have  a  little  farm  but  did  not  want  to  work  as  a  hired  man. 
So  I  took  him  to  the  local  bank,  and,  after  a  little  inquiry,  a  farm  of 
31/2  hectares  {7  Vz  acres)  was  bought  for  $2,400.  The  local  bank 
gave  him  a  loan  of  $1,600  on  the  long-term  individual  credit  plan 
and  money  with  which  to  stock  the  farm  on  short  term.  That  man  is 
today  the  owner  of  the  farm,  has  a  son  and  has  settled  down  as  land- 
owner instead  of  being  a  servant.  We  are  proud  of  having  created  a 
new  citizen  for  the  rural  democracy  of  France,  the  source  from  which 
we  get  our  best  soldiers  and  citizens." 

FRANCE   IGNORES  DOCTRINE   OF   SELF  HELP. 

All  of  the  eminent  financiers  and  statesmen  who  addressed  the 
Commission  in  France  emphasized  the  democracy  and  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  system  as  contrasted  with  "the  idea  formerly  prevailing 
in  France  as  in  other  countries,"  in  the  words  of  Senator  Viger,  "that 
agricultural  credit  could  only  be  established  by  the  formation  of  great 
central  banks  from  whence  credit  would  fiow  out  to  all  the  local 
centers.  The  government  of  France  planned  on  an  entirely  different 
principle.  Agricultural  credit  should  begin  with  its  lowest  group, 
the  cooperative  agricultural  society  or  syndicate  should  form  its  own 
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credit  bank  and  these  should  grow  from  below."  This  is  all  true  and 
yet  France  has  gone  on  as  Raiffeisen  started  and  in  its  enthusiasm  to 
build  up  agricultural  credit  quickly  has  utterly  neglected  the  great 
fundamental  principle  years  of  experience  taught  him.  In  borrowing 
his  organization  methods,  his  burning  confession  of  truth  is  cast 
aside:  "We  have  gone  on  for  fifteen  years  tenaciously  upon  the 
same  principle — dependence  on  others — but  we  must  confess  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  continued  and  that  unions  based  on  this  principle 
have  no  vitality."  Louis  Durand  recognized  this  principle  when  he 
studied  the  Raiffeisen  system  for  France  23  years  ago  and  the 
societies  he  established  in  18  9  3  and  those  established  a  little  later  by 
Rayneri,  and  their  federations,  still  prosperous  and  sound,  are  self 
dependent,  self  supporting,  not  charity  patients  existing  on  govern- 
ment pap.  Mr.  Wolff  emphasizes  the  Raiffeisen  principle:  "Train- 
ing to  dependence  and  to  trusting  to  others  is  bound  to  undermine 
self  reliance  and  independent  effort,  which  are  the  two  main  pillars 
upon  which  cooperation  must  ever  rest."  Ambassador  Myron  T. 
Herrick,  the  most  distinguished  American  student  of  rural  credits, 
recognizes  it  in  the  very  significant  closing  words  of  his  discussion  of 
French  agricultural  credit: 

"The  rural  credit  system  is  not  self  sustaining  or  in  a  position  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  the  state.  How  will  the  system  take  care  of 
itself  when  the  assistance,  which  was  intended  to  be  temporary,  is 
finally  withdrawn.  Deposits  are  small  and  until  they  are  attracted 
in  sufficient  volume,  the  regional  banks  probably  will  depend  on  loans 
from  individuals  and  from  savings  banks  or  the  issue  of  short  term 
bonds,  after  state  aid  is  withdrawn.  *  *  *  Indeed,  the  future 
is  very  uncertain.  State  aid,  which  has  been  so  lavishly  extended 
in  France,  has  registered  a  conspicuous  failure  when  considered  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  hopes  entertained  in  1899.  Even  its  partisans 
are  far  from  satisfied  with  the  progress  made.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
dependence  upon  funds  officially  supplied,  the  intimate  relations  be- 
tween the  system  and  the  government  bind  together  the  financial  des- 
tinies of  both.  The  occurrence  of  a  great  war,  for  instance,  which  only 
served  to  prove  the  absolute  solidity  of  the  self  reliant  German  sys- 
tem in  18  7  0,  might  imperil  the  very  existence  of  this  French  state 
aided  system.  No  one  can  foretell,  of  course,  what  will  happen  but 
perhaps  as  the  years  roll  on  larger  numbers  of  members  of  the  Credit 
Agricole  Mutuel  will  appreciate  the  value  of  the  principles  of  self 
help  maintained  by  the  Federation  of  the  Farmers'  and  Workmen's 
Banks  with  Unlimited  Liability  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  the  Central 
Federation,  and  then  full  meed  of  praise  will  be  bestowed  upon 
Rostand,  Rayneri  and  especially  upon  Louis  Durand,  who  for  over  a 
generation  have  been  fighting  the  good  fight  for  mutual  self  help  and 
pure  cooperation." 

The  local  credit  society  at  Langeais,  a  few  miles  west  of  Tours, 
was  visited.  The  secretary-treasurer,  M.  Gosnier,  explained  that  this 
bank  was  opened  once  a  month,  at  the  last  of  the  month,  at  his  home. 
It  has  been  in  existence  eight  years  and  has  lost  $8  0,  reducing  its 
profits  from  $300  to  $220.  Long  term  loans  to  buy  or  improve  land 
are  made  for  10  or  15  years  at  2  per  cent,  payable  in  annual  install- 
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ments.  To  secure  a  loan  to  buy  land  the  borrower  must  be  worth 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  land  he  wishes  to  buy.  This  bank  has 
no  safe,  M.  Gosnier  stating  that  when  he  received  money  he  carried 
it  in  his  pocket  until  he  could  take  it  to  the  regional  bank  at  Tours. 
This  bank  has  $2,600  capital  in  the  regional  bank,  the  latter  paying 
3  per  cent  on  it.  When  a  member  makes  a  loan  he  signs  a  note  at 
the  local  bank  which  is  indorsed  and  turned  over  to  the  regional  bank, 
the  latter  supplying  the  money  at  2  per  cent.  The  regional  bank  will 
discount  up  to  three  times  the  capital  held  by  the  local.  The  latter 
keeps  its  surplus  funds  on  deposit  in  a  savings  bank,  which  pays 
higher  interest  than  the  regional  bank. 

Several   regional   banks   were    visited.      The    manager    of     the 
regional  bank  at  Etampes,  near  Paris,  said  that  the  part  the  local 
plays  in  this  credit  system  is  only  to  be  an  information  office  upon 
the  solvency  of  the  borrower,  while  the  regional  bank  is  simply  the 
agent  for  the  distribution  of  capital  and  also  the  bookkeeper  for  all 
the  little    banks.       This    makes    it    unnecessary    for    the    secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  local  to  have  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.     All  of 
the  employes  of  the  32  banks  affiliated  with  this  regional  bank  do 
not  receive  in  compensation  more  than  $1,000  a  year.     The  secretary 
receives  not  a  salary  but  a  small  commission  on  business  done,  paid 
by  the  borrower,  ranging  from  $40  to  $200  a  year.     Nine-tenths  of 
the  working  capital  of  this  bank  is  furnished  by  the  locals,  the  other 
tenth  by  the  directors.     When  a  local  bank  is  organized  it  turns  its 
capital  over  to  the  regional   bank  and  receives  shares  therefor,   so 
that  the  capital  of   the   regional   bank   is   principally   the   combined 
capital  of  the  locals.     In  case  a  borrower  whose  note  has  been  dis- 
counted  by    the    regional   bank    fails    to    pay,    the   local,    which    has 
indorsed  it,  must  make  the  loss  good.      The  manager  of  this  bank 
receives  $600  a  year  and  two  assistants  $400  and  $300.     They  also 
get  a  small  commission  on  business  done.     The  regional  bank  bor- 
rows from  the  Bank  of  France  four  times  its  paid  up  capital  without 
interest  and   its  profits   upon   interest   collected   upon   loans   of   this 
money  pay  expenses  and  form  a  reserve  fund.     The  regional  bank 
must  have   $400   paid  in  capital  to  start  business.     The  average  is 
$10,000.     Etampes  has  a  population  of   9,000,  mostly  rich  retired 
farmers.     Land  is  valued  at  $240  an  acre  and  is  farmed  by  owners 
and  renters  in  about  equal  proportion,  renting  at  $5  to  $7  per  acre. 
The  average  farm  is  250  acres,  but  there  are  many  of  25  to  40  acres. 
The  chief  products  are  wheat  and  oats,  averaging  about  23  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  with  a  maximum  yield  of  33  bushels.      Sugar 
beets  are  raised  in  large  quantities  and  sold  to  a  cooperative  sugar 
factory,  an  acre  producing  from  20,000  to  30,000  pounds  of  beets. 
The  residue  of  the  beets  is  fed  to  the  cattle.     The  state  advanced 
$20,000  to  this  cooperative  factory.     The  manager  said  in  reply  to 
a   question,   that  the    benefits  of    the    agricultural     syndicates   and 
cooperative   societies   to  the  farmers  had  been   incalculable.      They 
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have  given  the  farmer  confidence  in  himself  and  in  organization, 
scientific  instruction,  and  have  brought  about  a  great  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  farm  requisites,  besides  greatly  improving  their  quality. 
Thus  phosphate  has  been  reduced  from  14  francs  to  5  francs;  a 
mower  that  cost  $100  is  now  bought  for  $60.  Nearly  all  small 
farmers  in  France  belong  to  the  cooperative  societies,  he  said,  and 
cooperation  has  brought  a  new  era  in  French  agriculture. 

The  regional  bank  of  the  Rhone,  at  Lyons,  has  a  paid  up  capital 
of  $46,000.  Of  the  260  communes  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  100 
have  local  credit  societies  affiliated  with  this  bank,  with  2,800 
members.  The  bank  has  $21,200  in  deposits,  $18,000  from  locals 
and  balance  from  individuals.  Loans  to  individuals  average  $60 
and  are  made  for  three  months,  with  three  renewals.  Interest  is 
charged  at  3  per  cent  and  the  same  is  paid  on  deposits.  The  locals 
reloan  the  money  they  borrow  at  3  %  per  cent.  The  working  capital 
amounts  to  $197,200,  of  which  $46,000  is  capital  stock  subscribed 
by  members,  $21,200  deposits,  $110,000  short  term  state  loans  and 
$20,000  long  term  state  loans.  Of  this  $197,200,  $107,400  is  in- 
vested in  stocks  and  bonds  which  bring  in  a  permanent  income.  Of 
the  $110,000  short  term  state  advance,  $106,000  has  been  loaned 
and  of  the  $20,000  long  term  fund,  $15,400.  Whenever  money  is 
needed,  notes  of  the  locals  are  discounted  at  the  Bank  of  France. 
Three-fourths  of  the  profits  must  be  placed  in  the  reserve  fund. 
The  bank  has  been  in  business  five  years,  its  loans  exceed  $800,000 
and  its  losses  have  totaled  $300.  Loans  are  made  only  for  specific 
agricultural  purposes. 

M.  Egasse,  president  of  the  regional  bank  at  Chartres,  testified 
that  his  bank  was  organized  August  24,  1899,  with  118  members 
subscribing  $31,000.  There  are  now  143  stockholders  holding 
$203,160  in  stock.  Total  salaries  for  1912  amounted  to  $1,200, 
paid  the  manager,  cashier  and  assistant.  Total  deposits  January  1, 
1913,  were  $24,000,  and  on  June  15  had  increased  to  $156,095. 
In  1912  loans  were  made  to  4,621  farmers  through  local  banks. 
The  total  loans  to  date  amount  to  $703,110.  Loans  average  $200, 
the  maximum  is  $1,600.  The  Bank  of  France  charges  the  regional 
4  per  cent,  the  regional  charges  the  local  4 1/4  and  the  local  the 
individual  5^4  per  cent.  The  regional  allows  2^/^  per  cent  on  de- 
posits. On  January  1,  1913,  total  assets  were  $975,860,  liabilities 
$954,605.  Expenses  for  1912  were  $2,252  and  profits  $15,828. 
There  are  25  locals  affiliated,  with  4,621  individual  borrowers. 
The  farmers  in  this  district  do  all  of  their  business  with  this  bank, 
for  commercial   banks   charge  them    12    per  cent. 

The  regional  bank  of  Le  Mans  was  organized  in  1901.  It  has 
56  locals  affiliated,  with  4,137  members.  Total  deposits  January  1, 
1913,  were  $3,122,  total  loans  to  date  $305,335,  averaging  about 
$200.  There  were  3,954  borrowers  at  this  time.  No  deposits  run 
over  $240.     Interest  is  charged  at  4  per  cent  and  3  per  cent  paid  on 
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deposits.  The  total  capital  is  $112,735.  Asked  how  the  bank  made 
a  profit,  President  Dalmagne  explained  that  the  bank  borrowed 
from  the  state  (Bank  of  France)  four  times  its  capital  without 
interest,  to  be  repaid  in  1920.  This  money  is  loaned  to  farmers 
through  locals  at  4  per  cent  and  the  interest  builds  up  the  reserve 
fund,  now  $34,808.  Any  additional  money  needed  can  be  borrowed 
from  the  Bank  of  France  at  the  current  interest,  at  this  time  4 
per  cent,  and  is  loaned  at  the  same  rate.  Long  term  loans  on  land 
are  made  only  to  small  farmers,  worth  not  over  $4,000.  Only  a 
member  of  an  agricultural  syndicate  is  eligible  to  membership  in  a 
local  credit  society  and  thus  to  a  loan.  Before  this  system,  the 
French  farmer  could  not  borrow  from  a  commercial  bank  or  from 
any  source  except  an  usurer,  and  had  to  sell  his  crops  as  soon  as 
they  were  harvested  at  whatever  he  could  get.  He  had  to  buy  his 
supplies  on  credit  at  high  prices.  Now  he  can  hold  his  crops  for 
the  best  market  and  buy  at  low  prices  through  the  cooperative 
societies  or  syndicates.  The  commercial  banks  are  not  injured  by 
this  system  nor  do  they  oppose  it.  It  does  not  interfere  with  them. 
Because  of  the  long  term  and  the  difficulty  of  appraising  the  credit 
of  a  farmer,  they  did  not  and  do  not  want  farm  loans. 

Several  other  regional  banks  were  visited;  all  have  the  same 
characteristics.  The  investigator  is  impressed  by  the  very  small 
part  that  the  deposits,  which  furnish  nine-tenths  of  working  capital 
in  the  Raiffeisen  system  in  every  country,  play  in  France  and  the 
complete  dependence  upon  state  bounty  for  capital.  Despite  the 
emphatic  insistence  of  all  who  addressed  the  Commission  that 
French  agricultural  credit  "rises  from  below,  from  the  very  midst 
of  our  rural  democracy,"  the  money  comes  directly  from  the  state. 
The  structure  is  decentralized  and  democratized,  but  its  channel  of 
supply  leads  directly  to  the  government.  In  fact  M.  Maurice  Patron, 
who  furnished  the  United  States  National  Monetary  Commission 
its  chapter  on  the  Bank  of  France  for  its  report  in  1910,  freely 
admits  this  when  he  says: 

"Our  survey  would  not  be  complete  should  we  fail  to  say  a 
word  concerning  the  agricultural  credit  associations,  of  which  also 
much  was  expected  and  which  have  only  in  a  very  limited  measure 
fulfilled  the  high  hopes  of  their  founders.  The  model  of  these 
institutions  came  to  us  from  foreign  countries  but  the  foreign  dif- 
fer from  ours  materially  because  of  the  diversity  of  their  origin. 
With  our  neighbors  the  movement  began  slowly  in  the  lowest  levels 
of  the  rural  population.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  system  of 
agricultural  associations  began  at  the  top.  Thus  these  institutions 
penetrate  only  with  difficulty  into  the  rural  districts  where  economic 
education  has  but  just  begun." — (National  Monetary  Commission, 
The  Bank  of  France,  page  92.) 

An  interesting  development  of  this  theory  of  state  aid  so  all 
pervading  in  France  is  the  Societe  Credit  Immobilier,  Society  for 
Real  Estate  Credit  and  Cheap  Dwelling  Houses.  In  presenting  the 
president   of   this   society   to   the   Commission,   Senator   Viger   said: 
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"The  question  of  cheap  dwellings  for  agricultural  laborers  may 
seem  somewhat  disconnected  with  the  problem  of  agricultural 
organization,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  very  vital  agricultural  question, 
for  a  labor  supply  is  indispensable.  The  best  way  to  keep  labor 
is  to  properly  house  the  laborers;  not  in  the  farmhouse  but  to  sup- 
ply them  with  model  houses  of  their  own  which  will  attach  them  to 
the  land.  To  own  property  makes  a  laborer  a  good  worker  and  a 
good  citizen."  A  law  of  ten  years  ago  appropriated  $20,000,000 
to  be  loaned  through  this  society  to  farm  laborers  for  homes.  The 
applicant  must  have  one-fifth  of  the  amount  required  and  the 
society  loans  four-fifths  at  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  amortized  in  2  0  or 
25  years.  The  society  pays  the  state  2  per  cent,  the  excess  meeting 
cost  of  administration.  The  rate  is  dependent  on  the  number  of 
children,  in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  abnormally  low  birth  rate. 
Thus  with  two  children  the  rate  is  3  per  cent,  three,  2%  per  cent; 
four,  2%  per  cent;  five,  214  per  cent,  and  still  lower  for  more  than 
five.  Good  architects  are  employed  by  the  society  to  furnish  plans 
and  supervision  free  of  cost.  Sanitary  conditions  are  insisted  upon. 
The  society  aids  in  construction  in  buying  material  in  great  quanti- 
ties and  furnishing  at  cost;  for  example,  windows  are  bought  in 
10,000  lots.  President  Georges  Risler  estimated  that  a  saving  of 
25  to  30  per  cent  in  cost  of  construction  was  thus  effected.  Rents 
are  so  high  in  France,  he  said,  that  the  annual  payment  is  often 
less  than  rent  would  be.  The  house  and  ground  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  family  upon  payment  of  the  one-fifth.  The  man  is  re- 
quired to  take  and  keep  up  life  insurance,  so  that  if  he  dies  the 
policy  pays  the  balance  on  the  property  and  provides  for  the  family. 
The  state  furnishes  this  money  out  of  the  pension  fund.  Thus  far 
there  have  been  no  defaults  in  payments. 


Chapter   XXIII. 

LAND  MORTGAGE  CREDIT  IN  FRANCE. 

The  Credit  Foncier,  Based  on  the  Landschaft  But  Started  With 
State  Money — A  Practical  Monopoly  for  Mortgage  Loans — 
Bonds  Redeemed  by  Lottery  With  Nearly  $3,000,000  in  Prizes 
— The  Problem  of  Cooperative  Marketing — More  than  75,000 
Tons  of  Small  Fruits  Shipped  to  London  Annually — Agricul- 
tural Education  General  and  Comijulsory. 

France  has  a  long  term  land  mortgage  institution,  the  Credit 
Foncier,  modeled  on  the  Prussian  Landschaft  but  with  very  important 
points  of  difference.  Being  French,  it  naturally  started  with  govern- 
ment aid  and  state  money.  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  and  thereafter 
there  was  practically  no  land  credit.  Titles  were  defective  and  recov- 
ery upon  a  mortgage  foreclosure  was  doubtful.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  the  landowner  to  borrow  money.  In  1826  Casimir  Perier  offered 
a  considerable  prize  for  the  best  paper  pointing  out  the  defects  of 
the  French  mortgage  system  and  an  adequate  remedy.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  students  of  finance  delved  into  this  question 
and  over  200  plans  were  offered.  In  1839  Louis  Wolowski  sub- 
mitted a  paper  which  gave  France  her  first  knowledge  of  the  Land- 
schaften.  Five  years  later  the  government  sent  a  special  com- 
missioner, Royer,  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  to  Germany  and 
Belgium  to  study  the  Landschaften.  His  report  was  made  the  basis 
for  further  investigation  by  a  commission  of  three,  which  in  1851 
presented  a  report  covering  land  mortgage  credit  in  all  conti- 
nental countries  and  Scotland.  From  this  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  amortization  of  long  term  loans  and  the  issue  of  mortgage 
bonds  against  the  collective  security  of  mortgages  were  drawn. 
The  investigation  and  study  initiated  by  the  prize  offer  of  Perier 
after  26  years  resulted  in  the  law  of  18  52.  This  law  authorized 
either  Landschaften  associations  of  land  owning  borrowers  or  joint 
stock  companies  to  make  mortgage  loans  up  to  one-half  the  value 
of  the  property  and  to  issue  bonds  against  such  mortgages.  No 
Landschaft  has  ever  been  organized  in  France.  The  joint  stock 
Land  Bank  of  Paris  was  organized  in  March,  followed  by  others 
in  ten  other  cities.  The  invariable  subsidy  was  forthcoming  and 
$2,000,000  was  appropriated  to  aid  companies  organized  under 
this  law  and  the  national  government  and  departments  were  author- 
ized to  invest  a  certain  amount  of  public  funds  in  land  mortgage 
bonds.  After  a  few  months  the  necessity  of  centralization  became 
evident  and  by  a  decree  of  Emperor  Napoleon  III  in  December,  1852, 
the  first  company,  the  Land  Bank  of  Paris,  was  authorized  to  ab- 
sorb all  of  the  other  companies,  to  do  business  throughout  the 
empire  as  La  Societe  du   Credit  Foncier,   was   granted   a  monopoly 
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for  25  years  and  the  entire  subsidy  of  $2,000,000,  no  part  of  which 
has  ever  been  repaid. 

In  the  following  year  it  was  given  authority  to  award  prizes 
upon  redeeming  its  bonds  by  lot,  and  in  1858  was  substituted  for 
the  state  in  financing  drainage  projects  and  its  debentures  for  this 
purpose  were  guaranteed  by  the  state.  The  monopoly  has  not  been 
renewed,  but  because  of  the  $2,000,000  subsidy  and  other  special 
favors  it  has  little  opposition  in  its  field  of  issuing  bonds  on  land 
mortgage  loans.  The  president  and  two  vice  presidents  received 
their  appointment  from  the  emperor,  the  president  being  required 
to  own  200  $100  shares  and  receiving  a  salary  of  $8,000,  and  the 
vice  presidents  100  shares  and  receiving  $4,000  each.  These  ap- 
pointments are  for  life,  unless  removed  for  cause.  These  shares 
must  be  deposited  with  the  company  as  a  surety  bond.  The  board 
of  directors  consists  of  the  officers,  auditors,  not  less  than  20  mem- 
bers, five  retiring  annually,  and  three  officials  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance.  The  capital  stock  is  now  $45,000,000,  non-assessable,  and 
may  be  increased  to  $50,000,000.  New  issues  must  be  offered  first 
to  stockholders  in  proportion  to  their  holdings.  The  capital  stock 
is  a  guaranty  fund  for  the  bonds;  one-fourth  must  be  invested  in 
government  bonds  and  one-fourth  in  the  company's  buildings,  gov- 
ernmental loans  to  French  colonies  or  securities  acceptable  to  the 
Bank  of  France.  Only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  capital  is  used  for 
mortgage  loans.  Stockholders  are  allowed  a  5  per  cent  dividend, 
from  5  to  2  0  per  cent  of  the  remainder  must  be  placed  in  the  reserve 
fund  until  it  amounts  to  one-half  the  capital,  and  the  balance  may 
be  distributed  as  dividends.  The  Credit  Foncier  operates  in  France, 
Algeria  and  Tunis. 

Practically  all  of  the  capital  is  invested  as  required  by  law 
and  in  ordinary  commercial  banking.  Deposits  must  be  invested, 
one-fourth  in  current  account  with  the  treasury  department  and  the 
balance  in  government  annuities,  treasury  bonds  and  securities 
acceptable  to  the  Bank  of  France.  Money  for  mortgage  loans  comes 
from  the  sale  of  bonds.  Mortgage  loans  are  either  under  ten  years, 
payable  in  annual  installments,  or  from  10  to  75  years,  payable 
by  amortization,  semi-annually.  The  amortization  installment  must 
not  exceed  the  income  of  the  property,  so  that  the  borower  may 
not  borrow  a  larger  sum  than  he  can  repay  from  his  land.  The 
interest  rate  must  not  be  greater  than  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  above 
the  interest  paid  on  the  bonds.  The  rate  charged  in  1913  was 
4.30  per  cent  and  1.66  amortization  upon  a  30  years'  loan.  For  a 
longer  period  of  course  the  amortization  installment  was  less.  For 
20  years  after  its  organization  the  Credit  Foncier  followed  the  Land- 
schaft  system  of  granting  the  borrower  his  loan  in  bonds  instead 
of  cash.  Since  187  7  loans  are  made  in  money.  The  bonds  are  in 
four  classes:  For  long  term  mortgage  loans,  for  loans  to  depart- 
ments or  cities,  for  short  term  mortgage  loans  up  to  five  years,  for 
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drainage  projects,  this  last  class  guaranteed  by  the  state.  The  total 
issue  must  not  exceed  2  0  times  the  capital  nor  ever  exceed  the 
mortgages  held  as  security.  They  are  in  denominations  down  to 
$20  and  are  issued  in  large  series,  from  $50,000,000  to  $180,000,- 
000.  Like  Landschaft  pfandbriefe,  they  have  no  date  of  maturity, 
simple  evidences  of  debt.  Sufficient  are  retired  every  six  months 
to  exhaust  the  sinking  fund  of  mortgage  payments.  They  are  drawn 
by  lot  and  by  governmental  authority  the  drawing  is  a  lottery  on  a 
big  scale.  The  numbers  are  drawn  from  a  wheel  by  a  child  from  an 
orphan  asylum.  Every  bond  is  of  course  redeemed  at  its  face  value 
but  in  addition  money  is  paid  in  prizes,  so  that  a  bond  may  bring 
the  holder  anywhere  from  its  face  value  of  $20  or  $100  up  to 
$40,000.  A  drawing  is  held  every  month.  Ambassador  Herrick 
states  that  in  1911  there  were  4,362  chances  which  drew  $2,842,000. 
This  naturally  stimulates  investment  in  these  bonds  and  keeps  them 
at  a  high  market  price.  Lotteries  are  very  common  in  France  as  in 
many   continental   countries. 

These  bonds  have  some  special  favors;  they  are  authorized 
investment  for  trust  funds  and  public  funds  and  are  exempt  from 
stamp  tax.  The  law  of  1852  provides  a  simple  method  of  clearing 
and  insuring  title  to  land  upon  which  mortgage  loans  are  made. 
After  an  application  has  been  investigated  and  accepted,  a  contract 
is  made  with  the  applicant  stating  the  terms  of  the  loan  and  bind- 
ing the  company  to  advance  the  money  if  the  title  is  found  perfect. 
This  contract  is  filed  at  the  public  registry  and  this  prevents  the 
owner  from  transferring  or  placing  any  incumbrance  on  his  prop- 
erty. If  no  claims  against  the  property  appear  on  the  register  a 
notice  is  published  for  three  weeks,  calling  upon  any  claimant  to 
appear  and  make  known  what  he  claims.  If  any  claims  are  pre- 
sented the  company  may  oppose  them  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
or  cancel  the  contract.  If  no  claims  are  presented  the  title  is  clear 
and  may  not  be  contested  at  any  future  date.  All  preliminary  costs 
amount  to  about  ZVz  per  cent  and  must  be  paid  by  the  borrower. 
Any  portion  of  the  unpaid  balance  may  be  paid  at  any  time  in  cash 
or  bonds.  If  a  borrower  defaults  the  company  may  obtain  a  court 
order  giving  it  possession  of  the  property  15  days  after  notice. 
It  manages  the  property,  takes  the  revenues  until  arrears  are  paid, 
then  turns  the  property  back  to  the  owner.  If  the  income  does  not 
pay  the  arrears  a  court  order  may  be  secured  in  one  month  giving 
the  company  title.  The  property  is  then  sold.  On  account  of  the 
initial  expense  and  formality  small  landowners  do  not  make  use  of 
the  Credit  Foncier.  Their  business  is  done  with  the  Credit  Mutuel 
Agricole.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  Credit  Foncier  stated  that  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  loans  made  in  his  department  of  Tarne  and 
Garonne  had  to  be  foreclosed. 

During  1912  the  Credit  Foncier  made  8,208  mortgage  loans  for 
a   total    of    $47,000,000,    of   which    7,963,    aggregating    $46,000,000, 
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were  long  term  loans.  The  loans  made  in  1912  were  about  $10,000,- 
000  less.  In  1912  there  were  3,025  communal  loans  amounting  to 
$64,000,000.  The  total  bonds  now  outstanding  amount  to  $1,000,- 
000,000,  of  which  $430,000,000  is  3  per  cent  mortgage  bonds  issued 
in  1879,  1883,  1903  and  1909,  and  $140,000,000  mortgage  bonds 
at  2.6  per  cent  and  2.8  per  cent,  issued  in  1885  and  1895;  $334,900,- 
000  communal  bonds  at  3  per  cent  issued  in  1880,  1891,  1906  and 
1912,  and  $147,000,000  communal  bonds  at  2.6  per  cent  issued  in 
1879,  1892  and  1899.  From  the  organization  of  the  Credit  Foncier 
there  have  been  46,924  mortgage  loans  under  $1,000,  38,319  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000,  66,568  from  $2,000  to  $10,000,  15,715  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000,  10,852  from  $20,000  to  $100,000,  and 
715  above  $100,000  and  totaling  nearly  $200,000,000,  a  total 
of  179,093  loans  aggregating  $1,276,000,000.  As  to  time, 
there  were  12,105  amounting  to  $50,000,000  under  20  years;  8,223, 
$30,000,000,  at  20  years;  46,601,  $160,000,000,  from  20  to  30; 
10,253,  $37,000,000,  from  30  to  40;  2,487,  $34,000,000,  from  40 
to  50;  22,505,  $225,000,000,  from  50  to  60;  76,649,  $740,000,000, 
from  60  to  75.  Thus  nearly  half  of  the  loans  and  for  more  than 
half  of  the  total  were  from  60  to  7  5  years.  Nearly  three  times  as 
much  business  is  done  on  city  property  as  on  farms,  127,773  amount- 
ing to  $1,008,000,000  on  urban  property  and  50,979  amounting  to 
$264,000,000  on  rural  property.  The  Credit  Foncier  pays  a 
dividend  of  6.4  per  cent.  Its  shares  were  quoted  at  180  for  $100 
share  in  1912.  In  return  for  the  many  governmental  concessions 
the  Credit  Foncier  may  not  make  a  loan  except  by  consent  of  the 
government. 

Cooperative  or  mutual  insurance  is  highly  developed  in  France, 
under  the  law  of  18  98.  Of  course  subsidies  have  been  generously 
appropriated,  starting  with  $100,000  with  the  passage  of  the  law 
and  amounting  in  1912  to  more  than  $2,000,000.  When  this  law 
was  passed  there  were  1,484  mutual  insurance  societies.  There 
were  110  new  ones  organized  in  1898,  341  in  1899,  349  in  1900, 
390  in  1901,  469  in  1902,  737  in  1903,  1,105  in  1904,  until  now 
there  are  13,000,  of  which  9,000  are  livestock  societies  with  500,- 
000  members,  insuring  stock  valued  at  $150,000,000.  These  local 
societies  in  the  various  communes  affiliate  in  departmental  societies 
for  reinsurance.  There  are  3,000  local  mutual  fire  insurance 
societies,  federated  in  27  centrals  for  reinsurance.  They  have 
100,000  members  and  insure  property,  exclusively  farm  buildings, 
worth  over  $200,000,000.  There  are  a  few  hail  insurance  societies 
and  a  few  for  accident  insurance  of  farm  laborers.  There  has  been 
for  some  time  a  strong  agitation  in  favor  of  the  state  completing 
its  bounty  by  taking  the  whole  cooperative  insurance  business  over 
and  reinsuring  every  risk  in  a  state  owned  and  state  financed  com- 
pany. This  has  not  met  complete  approval,  however,  and  Senator 
Vlger,   who  declares  the  credit  system   decentralized  and   demoora- 
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tized  and  developed  from  below,  stated:  "There  are  some  people 
who  seem  to  think  the  government  should  do  everything  that  any 
class  of  citizens  might  request.  I  believe  that  there  are  certain 
matters  which  the  government  should  attend  to  and  that  certain 
other  matters  should  be  left  to  the  Initiative  of  the  citizens  them- 
selves. I  opposed  the  government  taking  over  the  mutual  insur- 
ance companies.  I  thought  that  the  National  Federation  of  Co- 
operative Associations,  which  is  composed  of  10,000  federated  asso- 
ciations having  650,000  members,  should  conduct  reinsurance." 
Senator  Viger  is  president  of  the  National  Federation.  As  a  result 
of  his  efforts,  a  National  Reinsurance  Association  reinsures  31 
regional  mutual  societies  representing  2,000  locals  with  47,000 
members  and  $13,000,000  cattle,  and  22  departmental  fire  insur- 
ance centrals  representing  2,000  local  mutual  societies  with  80,000 
members  insuring  $132,000,000  of  farm  buildings. 

When  the  law  of  18  98  authorized  the  syndicates  to  cooperate 
with  mutual  societies  and  provided  subsidies,  the  question  of  old 
age  pensions  for  farm  laborers  was  taken  up  and  a  plan  worked  out. 
Each  member  of  the  mutual  benefit  society  pays  his  annual  premium 
at  the  government  office,  to  which  the  syndicate  adds  an  equal 
amount  and  the  government  subsidy  completes  the  payment.  On 
this  basis  the  farm  laborer  who  joined  the  society  at  25  receives  an 
annual  pension  of  $55  at  the  age  of  65,  increased  to  $60  at  the  age 
of  7  0,  and  in  case  of  permanent  disability  through  accident  or  sick- 
ness prior  to  the  pension  age,  the  annuity  starts  with  the  dis- 
ability. 

Throughout  France  are  many  agricultural  syndicates  for  co- 
operative irrigation  plants.  One  of  the  15  in  the  Aries  district,  at 
Bremont  on  the  Rhone,  not  far  from  Marseilles,  was  visited.  This 
was  the  first  cooperative  plant  in  this  district.  It  irrigates  7,500 
acres,  has  two  pumping  stations,  a  canal  nine  and  a  half  miles  long, 
and  cost  $40,000,  of  which  one-third  was  paid  by  the  syndicate,  the 
two-thirds  being  subsidies,  half  by  the  state  and  half  by  the  depart- 
ment. A  department  in  France  is  a  political  subdivision  similar  to 
a  county.  Another  plant  at  Salbuc  cost  $75,000  and  irrigates  5,000 
acres  of  vineyards.  It  has  a  concrete  canal,  elevated,  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  small  pumps  on  the  different  properties 
served.  The  syndicates  are  allowed  to  take  as  much  water  from  the 
Rhone  as  they  require,  paying  a  nominal  fee  of  $10  annually. 
COOPERATIVE  ELECTRIC  POWER. 

Cooperative  societies  for  securing  electric  power  for  the  farm- 
ers are  common  in  France  as  in  Germany.  Among  several  visited 
was  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Electrical  Society  of  Prouais-Rosay, 
about  50  miles  southwest  of  Paris.  This  was  organized  in  January, 
1912,  to  furnish  electric  power  for  80  farms  comprising  about  3,000 
acres,  and  light  for  the  farm  villages  of  Prouais-Rosay  and  Beau- 
chene,  villages  of  400  people,  all  farmers.  The  greatest  distance 
between  the  three  villages  is  about  21/2   miles.     Under  the  "demo- 
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cratic"  system  of  France,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  furnishes  free 
experts  to  prepare  plans  for  the  plant  and  to  superintend  construc- 
tion. The  estimate  of  the  government  engineers  was  $27,000.  The 
farmers  were  poor  and  could  raise  a  capital  of  only  $6,700  in  $5 
shares.  With  this  as  a  basis,  the  society  borrowed  additional  capital 
of  $4,500  at  4  per  cent.  Another  long  term  loan  was  secured  from 
the  regional  bank  of  the  Credit  Agricole  of  $13,000  at  2  per  cent. 
The  usual  state  subsidy  of  10  per  cent  completed  the  $27,000 
capital.  The  point  of  view  of  the  French  people  generally  toward 
this  "democratic"  system  of  credit  may  be  judged  by  the  statement 
of  the  officer  of  the  syndicate  who  explained  these  operations  to  the 
Commission:  "Alas,  this  loan  of  $13,000  from  the  regional  bank 
had  to  be  repaid  in  15  years  by  annuities."  The  $27,000  capital 
was  expended:  ^loO  for  land;  $600  expenses  in  taking  out  the  mort- 
gages and  organizing  the  syndicate;  $6,000  for  construction  of  the 
plant,  which  includes  dynamo  room,  storage  battery  accumulators, 
crushing  mill,  office,  house  for  manager,  wells  and  a  public  laundry; 
$20,000  for  equipment,  consisting  of  two  generator  sets,  gas  engine 
4U-horse  power,  driving  generators  producing  6  0  amperes  and  de- 
livering 440  volts,  battery  of  storage  accumulators  of  262  cells, 
transmission  lines  about  six  miles  and  connections  on  farms  of  mem- 
bers, installation  of  a  pump  and  concrete  reservoir  of  about  12,000 
gallons,  motors  for  a  grist  mill,  a  machine  for  rolling  oats,  two 
large  threshing  machines,  watt  meters  and  free  installation  of  two 
lamps  in  the  home  of  each  member.  The  work  was  begun  in  May 
and  completed  so  that  the  threshing  machine  might  begin  on  the 
crop  of  the  community  August  1  and  the  three  villages  lighted  the 
second  week  in  October.  The  villages  celebrated  their  first  electric 
light  with  a  festival  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  first  season 
saved  the  members  25  per  cent  in  cost  of  threshing  and  milling. 
The  threshing  machine  handles  a  ton  of  wheat  an  hour,  which  costs 
the  member  60  cents.  The  mill  rolls  a  sack  of  oats  for  10  cents  and 
grinds  cattle  feed  for  2  0  cents  a  ton  and  barley  flour  for  30  cents. 
The  cost  of  electric  light  is  16  cents  per  kilowatt  or  about  three- 
fifths  of  a  cent  per  hour  for  each  2  5  candle  power  lamp.  Power  is 
8  cents  a  kilowatt  with  a  decreasing  scale  to  5  cents  for  2,000  kilo- 
watts, the  limit  furnished.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  society  are: 
Interest  at  4  per  cent  on  $11,200,  $448;  interest  at  2  per  cent  and 
amortization  on  state  loan  of  $13,000,  $1,014;  salary  of  manager, 
$400;  additional  mechanic  for  six  months,  $200;  accountant,  $60; 
coal  for  gas  producer  and  lubricating  oil,  $460;  insurance,  $100; 
taxes,  $20;  repairs,  $200;  total,  $2,902.  Annual  income:  Rental 
on  threshing  machine,  2,500  hours  at  60  cents,  $1,500;  income  from 
800  lamps  at  $1,  $800;  income  from  mill  grinding,  $300;  income 
from  sale  of  power,   $400;    total,   $3,000. 

One  of  the  cooperative  dairies  visited  was  at  Gault  St.   Denis, 
about  6  0  miles  from  Paris,  not  far  from  the  Prouais-Rosay  electric 
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plant.  It  was  organized  in  May,  1910,  the  manager  said,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  urgent  need,  for  farmers  could  only  get  the  ridiculously 
low  price  of  a  cent  and  a  half  to  two  cents  a  quart  for  their  milk  at 
Paris.  The  dealers  fixed  the  price  and  collected  the  milk  and 
charged  for  collection  if  the  farm  was  distant.  A  traveling  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  urged  cooperation,  got  the  farmers  together, 
and  a  society  was  formed  with  152  members  and  $6,000  capital. 
The  state  of  course  furnished  an  expert  to  prepare  plans,  superin- 
tend construction  and  install  the  mach,inery,  and  a  modern  plant 
was  open  for  business  just  a  year  later.  And  the  state  of  course  had 
a  large  finger  in  financing.  The  capital  consists  of  the  share  capital 
of  $6,000,  a  long  term  loan  from  the  Credit  Agricole  of  $12,000  at 
2  per  cent,  and  a  direct  state  subsidy  of  $1,775.  Milk  is  collected 
from  a  radius  of  7  ^2  miles  and  pasteurized.  The  surplus  above 
direct  sale  is  manufactured  into  butter.  Skimmed  milk  is  used  for 
casein  and  for  feeding  hogs.  Milk  and  butter  is  shipped  by  rail  to 
Paris  daily.  The  milk  is  sold  to  the  Creamery  Union  in  Paris  upon 
an  annual  exclusive  contract  at  3 14  cents  per  quart  from  May  1 
to  October  31,  and  3%  cents  from  November  1  to  April  30.  Mem- 
bers are  paid  for  their  milk  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month  the 
full  price  received  less  3  centimes  per  liter,  which  is  3-5  of  a  cent 
per  1.05  quart,  retained  for  reserve  and  expense.  In  1911,  the  first 
year,  members  received  instead  of  a  cent  and  a  half  to  two  cents, 
2%  cents,  which  was  raised  to  2  %  cents  in  1912  and  3^/4  to  3% 
cents  in  1913.  When  the  Commission  visited  the  dairy  in  July, 
1913,  the  membership  had  increased  to  37  5  and  daily  delivery  of 
milk  to  2,500  gallons. 

Like  all  the  other  cooperative  societies,  many  of  the  dairies 
are  federated  into  central  associations.  The  central  of  Charentes 
and  Poitou  at  Niort  was  visited.  The  first  cooperative  dairy  in  this 
district  was  established  in  1888,  seven  more  in  1889,  and  by  1893 
there  were  40,  which  were  that  year  federated.  Now  there  are  129 
locals,  with  a  total  membership  of  77,265,  owning  205,557  cows,  an 
average  of  2  2-3  to  each  member.  The  syndicated  dairies  received 
nearly  9,000,000  gallons  of  milk  in  1912,  an  average  of  424  gallons 
per  cow.  The  production  of  butter  was  33,770,000  pounds,  an 
average  production  of  166  pounds  per  cow.  This  was  sold  for 
$9,150,000,  an  average  of  a  trifle  over  27  cents  per  pound.  The 
skimmed  milk  brought  in  $1,328,000,  making  total  receipts  of 
nearly  $10,400,000.  The  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  various 
creameries  runs  about  11  per  cent.  Near  Surgeres  the  cows  average 
67  0  gallons  but  produce  only  a  pound  of  butter  to  11  quarts.  Near 
La  Rochelle,  the  average  production  is  5  61  gallons,  with  a  pound 
for  each  9.18  quarts.  The  inspector  in  charge  of  the  dairies  directs 
a  state  experimental  station  and  a  dairy  school,  with  20  to  30  pupils. 
They  spend  six  months  at  the  school  and  six  months  in  apprentice- 
ship at  one  of  the  12  9  syndicated  dairies,  thus  maintaining  a  close 
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relationship  between  the  scientific  and  educational  department  and 
the  practical  working  of  the  dairies.  The  association  has  18  white 
refrigerator  cars  for  shipping,  and  an  ice  plant  costing  $16,000 
turning  out  71/2  tons  of  ice  each  24  hours.  The  excess  is  sold  to 
the  creameries  at  |5  per  ton.  The  association  has  three  sections. 
The  credit  department  provides  health  and  accident  insurance  for 
employes,  pensions  for  old  employes,  arranges  expositions  and  but- 
ter making  competitions,  and  purchases  supplies  of  coal,  etc.,  for 
the  locals.  Another  department  encourages  cooperative  accident 
insurance  societies,  two  having  been  organized,  insuring  in  1912 
10,164  farm  owners  with  379,438  acres,  having  908  accidents,  re- 
ceiving $15,148  in  premiums  and  paying  out  in  settlement  and  ex- 
penses $15,448,  a  deficit  of  $300.  The  premium  charged  was  4 
cents  an  acre,  which  has  been  raised  to  5  cents,  which  will  probably 
leave  a  balance.  The  casein  department  manufactures  casein  as  a 
by-product.  In  summing  up  results  the  director  said:  "The  co- 
operative creameries  have  been  the  salvation  of  all  that  region 
where  the  phyloxera  brought  ruin  in  1881-2.  Today  the  degree  of 
prosperity  in  this  region  is  second  to  no  other  in  France,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  their  cultivation.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
is  that  here  the  small  farms  are  in  predominance  and  it  is  the 
proprietors  who  possess  two  or  three  cows  who  have  been  saved 
from  ruin  and  enriched  by  the  cooperative  creameries." 

In  this  same  section  one  of  the  agricultural  syndicates,  that 
of  Chartres,  was  visited.  It  was  organized  in  1886  by  10  farmers 
because  of  the  abuses  of  the  dealers  in  chemicals.  Chemical  ferti- 
lizer had  become  indispensable  and  unscrupulous  dealers  profited 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  farmers  to  sell  them  inferior  products  of 
little  fertilizing  value  at  high  prices.  Because  of  the  poor  results 
many  farmers  stopped  using  fertilizer.  The  syndicate  revolution- 
ized conditions.  Fertilizers  are  bought  in  large  quantities  under 
a  contract  guarantee,  analyzed  by  the  state  agricultural  experi- 
ment station,  and  refund  paid  in  every  case  of  failure  to  reach 
standard.  On  July  1,  1913,  there  were  7,305  members.  The  ex- 
penses of  1912  were  $1,000.  Members  pay  an  annual  fee  of  40  cents 
and  2  per  cent  discount  is  received  from  the  fertilizer  dealers,  mak- 
ing total  resources  on  December  31,  1912,  of  $35,000.  Its  business 
amounted  to  $517,000.  In  1886  there  were  54  members,  buying 
525,925  pounds  of  chemical  at  a  cost  of  $4,800;  in  1900,  3,543 
members,  15,876,143  pounds,  $115,554;  in  1912,  7,027  members. 
31,499,360  pounds,  $269,291.  The  syndicate  has  25  distributing 
depots  at  community  centers,  so  that  a  small  farmer,  using  only 
one  sack,  gets  the  benefit  of  the  same  price  and  guarantee  as  the 
owner  using  tons.  The  syndicate  for  15  years  has  been  preparing 
charts,  showing  the  character  of  the  soil  in  each  commune  and  the 
fertilizers  required  for  best  results.  These  charts  have  been  com- 
pleted  and   furnished    to    230   communes  at   a   cost    of    $15,000.      It 
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publishes  an  agricultural  paper  and  maintains  a  complete  library. 
It  gives  courses  of  winter  agricultural  lectures  and  subsidizes  agri- 
cultural and  domestic  science  schools.  By  great  effort  it  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  cooperative  credit  society  at  Chartres  and  later  a 
regional  bank,  through  which  there  has  been  established  a  credit 
society  in  every  canton.  It  furnished  $4,000  of  the  $7,100  capital 
of  the  Chartres  credit  society. 

France  has  had  the  same  experience  as  other  nations,  that 
cooperation  and  the  agricultural  syndicate  is  admirably  adapted  to 
collective  purchase,  but  collective  sale  is  a  great  big  problem.  The 
difficulty  is  not  primarily  in  finding  customers  for  its  grouped 
produce  but  in  securing  delivery  from  its  own  members.  It  too 
frequently  happens  that  after  the  syndicate  has  made  advance  sale 
of  a  volume  of  produce  it  is  not  forthcoming.  The  difficulty  of 
maintaining  an  established  uniform  standard  is  almost  insurmount- 
able. It  is  overcome  with  dairy  products  and  eggs,  but  it  is  a  con- 
stant fight  with  general  produce.  Special  products  are  marketed 
with  less  difficulty.  Thus  wanes  of  a  certain  soil  are  sold  by  sample 
and  the  orders  divided  among  the  members  in  that  district.  So 
with  cider  and  cider  apples.  The  parcels  post  is  freely  used,  the 
maximum  weight  having  been  increased  to  2  4  pounds.  Considerable 
success  has  been  achieved  in  cooperative  sale  of  vegetables,  fruit, 
potatoes,  onions,  berries  and  cut  flowers  at  the  markets  of  Paris 
and  other  cities.  This  produce  is  collected  in  bulk  from  the  various 
members  and  sold  either  in  the  lot  of  each  member  or  graded  into 
classes.  This  increased  returns  to  producers  30  per  cent  and  had 
the  indirect  result  of  compelling  merchants  to  raise  prices  to  farmers 
correspondingly. 

SUCCESSFUL  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING. 

Perhaps  the  most  pronounced  success  in  marketing  has  been 
in  supplying  the  London  market,  the  richest  in  the  world.  The 
syndicates  have  organized  this  trade  admirably.  They  chartered 
fast  steamboats  to  carry  strawberries,  peaches  and  other  fruits, 
early  vegetables  and- flowers  across  the  channel  and  the  volume 
of  business  warranted  the  railroads  in  putting  on  special  express 
trains  to  complete  the  transportation.  Energetic  London  agents 
were  secured  at  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.  This  method  elimi- 
nated a  long  string  of  middlemen  and  doubled  the  producer's  returns. 
The  volume  and  variety  of  this  export  and  quick  delivery  business 
is  tremendous.  There  are,  according  to  Mr.  Wolff's  summary,  entire 
trains  of  strawberries  running  from  the  south  of  France  to  the 
channel  coast,  potatoes  from  Paimpol  and  Dunkirk,  carrots  from 
Caen,  melons  from  Trets,  capers  from  Cuges,  $80,000  a  year  of 
apricot  pulp  from  Rocquevaire,  strawberries  from  Carpentras,  pears 
and  plums  from  Groslay,  black  currants  from  Burgundy,  asparagus 
and  beans  from  Romorantin,  cherries  from  the  Yonne,  and  from  all 
the  south  from  Perpignan  to  the  Var,  grapes  and  flowers,  either  in 
their  natural  shape  or  distilled,  Toulouse  most  specifically  its  violets. 
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Plougastel-Daoulas  in  Brittany  employs  two  special  steamers  during 
the  season  to  supply  London  via  Plymouth  with  strawberries  and 
pears.  Small  farmers  numbering  215,  a  third  of  the  population  of 
the  village,  organized  a  cooperative  society  which  in  1908  shipped 
to  London  667  tons  of  such  produce  of  the  value  of  $77,000,  of  which 
$40,000  was  figured  as  pure  profit.  The  Herault  sends  to  Paris 
nightly  in  the  season  a  special  train  of  30  or  4  0  cars  of  table  grapes. 
These  cooperative  methods  have  increased  the  annual  delivery 
of  fruit  from  the  provinces  to  Paris  by  the  Orleans  line  from  7, .572 
tons  to  25,000,  from  Lyons  and  the  Mediterranean  from  17,000  tons 
to  35,000.  France  supplies  through  its  cooperative  societies  75,000 
tons  a  year  of  small  fruits  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Cold  storage 
is  carefully  maintained  at  shipping  points  and  on  the  trains  and 
boats.  Whatever  fruit  cannot  be  marketed  fresh  is  made  into  ])ulp, 
canned  and  exported  to  England.  A  plant  costing  $700  to  $800 
will  handle  6,000  pounds  a  day. 

France  took  up  the  subject  of  agricultural  education  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm.  The  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  was 
constituted  by  Louis  XVI  in  17  88  and  was  reorganized  after  the 
revolution  in  1798.  The  National  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
created  in  1881  in  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  revolution,  and 
in  1898  it  established  a  superior  council  of  agricultural  education 
of  30  members,  with  power  to  supervise  all  institutions  giving  agri- 
cultural education,  founded  or  subsidized  by  the  government;  this 
last  provision  made  it  very  inclusive.  Agricultural  education  is 
made  compulsory  in  the  rural  schools  from  the  lowest  grade,  start- 
ing in  the  primary  schools  with  the  simplest  facts  of  agriculture 
and  country  life,  extending  through  special  schools  every  phase  of 
practice  and  theory,  culminating  in  a  national"  institute  where  the 
highest  forms  of  agricultural  science  are  laid  before  students  by  a 
staff  of  the  first  scientists  in  France.  There  are  schools  for  sons  of 
farm  laborers  who  expect  to  follow  the  vocation  of  their  fathers, 
schools  for  sons  of  peasant  proprietors  and  small  farmers 
who  expect  in  time  to  become  owners  also,  and  schools  for  sons  of 
landed  proprietors  who  are  to  inherit  great  estates,  in  each  case 
giving  the  boy  the  education  and  training  needed  to  best  fulfill  the 
career  awaiting  him.  There  are  also  extensive  special  schools  of 
dairying,  viticulture,  poultry  raising,  irrigation  and  drainage,  to  fit 
a  man  to  become  an  expert  in  the  branch  of  farm  work  in  which  he 
proposes  to  specialize. 

The  highest  institution,  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  is  the  Agro- 
nomic Institute  at  Paris,  opened  in  1876.  This  is  a  postgraduate 
school  to  qualify  a  student  who  has  completed  the  agricultural 
course  to  cultivate  and  manage  his  own  large  estate,  to  become  a 
professor  of  agriculture,  an  administrator  capable  of  conducting 
special  agricultural  investigations,  a  director  of  an  exi)tM-iment 
station,  an   agricultural  chemist,   a  director  of  any  agricultural   in- 
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dustry  as  manufacturing  sugar,  distilling,  manufacturing  starch  or 
fertilizer,  or  to  become  an  agricultural  engineer.  There  is  a  com- 
plete series  of  laboratories  and  a  farm  of  65  acres  for  research  and 
experiment.  The  staff  of  7  5  teachers  includes  many  names  known 
the  world  over  as  the  highest  scientific  authorities  in  their  respect- 
ive lines.  A  pupil  must  be  17  years  of  age  and  pass  a  competitive 
examination.  Tuition  is  $100  a  year.  Hours  are  from  8  a.  m.  to 
4  p.  m.,  a  two  years'  course.  Of  the  three  months'  vacation  two 
months  must  be  spent  in  actual  agricultural  practice,  of  which  a 
complete  report  must  be  submitted.  The  .degree  of  agricultural 
engineer  is  given  the  graduate.  The  first  60  are  exempt  from  two 
of  the  three  years'  military  service,  the  two  highest  are  eligible  for 
three  years'  special  mission  either  at  home  or  abroad  with  an  allow- 
ance of  $579  per  year,  the  next  12  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
National  School  of  Forestry  with  an  annual  allowance  of  $300,  and 
Other  privileges  are  awarded  other  graduates. 

There  are  nine  national  schools  of  agriculture,  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  our  agricultural  colleges,  three  of  general  agriculture,  three 
of  veterinary  science,  and  one  each  of  horticulture,  dairying  and 
technical  industries.  The  practical  schools  for  sons  of  peasant 
proprietors  and  small  farmers  number  43.  The  government  pays  for 
everything  except  the  farm  and  buildings,  which  must  be  supplied 
by  the  department,  local  authorities  or  private  benevolence.  The 
farms  are  from  100  to  350  acres.  There  is  a  course  of  two  years 
and  one  of  three.  The  age  of  admission  is  between  14  and  16. 
Tuition,  board  and  lodging  is  charged  at  $77  to   $116  per  year. 

The  farm  schools  to  train  the  sons  of  farm  laborers  for  the 
same  vocation  are  practical  schools  of  apprenticeship  in  all  details 
of  farm  work,  with  the  practical  instruction  in  French,  arithmetic, 
surveying,  farm  bookkeeping,  and  the  general  principles  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture  and  forestry.  Boys  are  admitted  at  16  and  take  a 
two  or  three  years'  course.  A  diploma  and  bonus  of  $60  is  given  to 
graduates.     There  are  also  several  supplementary  technical  schools. 

The  compulsory  agricultural  education  in  all  boys'  schools  be- 
gins with  the  elements  in  the  rural  primary  schools,  giving  boys  from 
7  to  9  years  the  first  lessons  in  gardening.  From  9  to  11  they  are  given 
object  lessons  to  familiarize  them  with  soil,  fertilizers,  tillage  and 
farm  implements.  From  11  to  13  they  have  methodical  instruction 
in  tillage,  implements,  drainage,  fertilizing,  sowing,  harvesting,  care 
of  domestic  animals,  horticulture,  tree  grafting  and  farm  book- 
keeping. Over  13  they  are  given  a  practical  course  in  vegetation, 
different  kinds  of  soil,  chemical  fertilizers,  crop  rotation,  farm  ma- 
chinery, principal  operations  in  agriculture  such  as  breaking  land, 
planting,  transplanting,  drainage,  irrigation,  methods  of  handling 
the  principal  crops,  diseases  of  plants  and  animals,  care  of  bees,  etc. 
Of  these  primary  schools,  3,400  have  gardens  cultivated  by  the 
pupils.      Throughout    all    this    complete    course    from  the    primary 
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school  to  the  institute,  the  effort  is  emphasized  to  inspire  the  pupil 
with  a  love  of  country  life,  to  teach  him  to  prefer  it  to  the  city, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  intelligent  farming  pays  better  than  many 
occupations. 

France  is  divided  into  departments,  similar  to  our  counties. 
There  are  100  departments  which  maintain  each  a  departmental 
professor  of  agriculture.  This  was  the  purpose  of  Chapter  18  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  1913,  which  has  been  so  neglected  by  county 
commissioners  throughout  the  state.  In  France  this  professor 
gives  a  two  years'  course  in  agriculture  in  the  public  normal  school 
and  must  hold  at  least  2  6  institutes  every  year  to  give  the  farmers 
instruction.  There  are  also  114  special  professors,  corresponding 
to  the  traveling  lecturers  of  other  continental  countries,  who  give 
courses  in  agriculture  to  pupils  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  superior 
primary  schools  and  short  courses  of  four  to  ten  days  to  farmers 
all  through  the  rural  districts,  bringing  right  to  the  farmer  the 
latest  agricultural  information  and  scientific  instruction  developed 
anywhere  in  the  world.  There  were  500,000  farmers  attended  these 
lectures  in  1912.  The  department  professors  also  give  demonstra- 
tions of  chemical  fertilizers,  methods  of  tillage,  crop  rotation,  etc., 
upon  small  demonstration  farms,  of  which  there  are  4,000  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France.  These  demonstrations  are  very  popular 
with  the  farmers,  are  given  close  attention  and  their  lessons  utilized. 
Extending  this  system,  agricultural  experts  are  being  assigned  to  362 
arrondissements  to  visit  the  farms  and  advise  the  farmers,  conduct- 
ing traveling  schools  for  a  week  or  two  or  three  in  a  place  and  culti- 
vating demonstration  fields. 

Special  chairs  of  agriculture  have  been  established  of  late  years 
in  nearly  all  of  the  universities.  At  garrison  towns,  courses  of  agri- 
culture are  given  the  soldiers  so  that  they  may  be  competent  farmers 
when  their  service  is  completed.  While  not  as  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  education  of  the  country  girl  as  in  some  neigh- 
boring countries,  she  is  by  no  means  neglected.  There  are  schools 
of  agricultural  housekeeping  and  of  dairying,  and  the  traveling 
school  of  domestic  science  is  an  interesting  factor.  At  Pau,  in  the 
extreme  southwest  of  France  near  the  Spanish  border,  the  director 
of  one  of  these  schools  explained  the  system  to  the  Commission. 
The  purpose  is  to  give  to  farm  girls  who  cannot  go  away  from  home 
to  training  school  the  instruction  necessary  to  enable  them  to  man- 
age a  farm  home.  It  is  found  that  a  three  months'  course  will  give 
a  farmer's  daughter  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  neces- 
sary to  make  her  a  competent  housekeeper.  Instruction  is  given  In 
house  management,  cooking,  sewing,  laundry  work  and  all  branches 
of  domestic  science;  in  milk  testing  for  quality  and  quantity  of 
butterfat,  cream  separating,  butter  making,  cheese  manufacturing; 
the  care  of  domestic  animals  and  best  methods  of  feeding  them, 
poultry  raising,  including  the  operation  of  incubators  and  brooders; 
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the  raising  of  plants  and  vegetables  and  use  of  chemical  fertilizer; 
the  keeping  of  farm  accounts,  domestic  economy  and  family  hygiene. 

The  departmental  professor  and  presidents  of  the  local  agricul- 
tural societies  decide  upon  a  location  for  the  school,  which  must 
have  a  classroom,  a  kitchen,  a  large  room  for  installation  of  the 
necessary  equipment,  a  cellar  for  the  seasoning  of  cheese,  and  at 
least  two  private  rooms  for  the  teachers.  Such  quarters  must  be 
furnished  by  the  commune  with  light  and  heat.  The  equipment  is 
purchased  by  the  department  with  the  usual  state  subsidy  and  con- 
sists of  centrifugal  cream  separators,  mechanical  churns  and  butter 
working  apparatus,  all  apparatus  necessary  for  receiving,  storage 
and  analysis  of  milk  and  cream,  presses  for  cheese,  ranges,  cooking 
utensils  and  dishes,  laundry  appliances,  simple  school  furnishings, 
tables,  chairs,  blackboard  and  a  bookcase.  This  equipment  is  moved 
from  one  locality  to  another  wherever  the  school  is  held. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  departmental  professor 
of  agriculture.  He  or  the  special  professor  must  deliver  12  lectures 
upon  animal  husbandry,  elementary  agricultural  science,  beekeeping, 
gardening  and  agricultural  society  organization.  The  special  pro- 
fessor assists  and  directs  the  work  of  the  pupils  and  also  takes  up 
any  branch  of  agriculture  specifically  of  interest  to  the  locality. 
There  are  two  teachers.  Lectures  on  family  hygiene,  care  of  chil- 
dren and  farm  sanitation  are  delivered  by  a  local  physician.  Girls 
up  to  15  years  are  received  and  must  take  part  in  the  manual 
work.  Their  parents  must  agree  to  send  them  regularly.  There 
must  be  15  pupils  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  the  school;  no 
more  than  25  are  admitted.  The  session  lasts  three  months,  daily 
except  Saturday,  Sunday  and  holidays.  The  pupils  prepare  the  noon 
meal  and  share  it  with  the  teachers.  The  cost  of  this  meal  is  ap- 
portioned among  those  partaking.  Pupils  have  breakfast  and  din- 
ner at  home,  but  where  there  are  available  accommodations  pupils 
are  taken  to  board  at  the  school.  The  general  rule  is  for  the  girls 
to  live  at  home  and  help  their  mothers  before  and  after  school. 

Every  day  from  8  to  8:30  and  from  11  to  11:30  the  pupils  are 
drilled  in  the  regular  farm  duties.  House  management  includes 
cooking,  laundry  work,  sewing,  mending,  etc.  The  dairy  work  in- 
cludes care  and  analysis  of  milk,  making  of  butter  and  cheese.  Agri- 
culture includes  incubator  and  brooder  management  as  well  as  care 
of  fowls.  One  day  each  week  each  pupil  is  required  to  take  luncheon 
at  the  school,  the  cost  amounting  to  about  12  cents.  One  day  each 
week  the  school  is  open  to  the  public  and  the  farmers'  wives  of  the 
community  take  part  in  the  training  and  housekeeping  practice. 
There  are  numerous  domestic  science  and  dairy  schools  but  the 
traveling  school  takes  the  instruction  to  girls  who  cannot  go  away 
from  home  to  attend  the  regular  schools.  Holding  terms  in  four 
different  localities  during  the  year,  it  is  able  to  instruct  four  times 
the  number  of  pupils  a  permanent  school  could  serve,  thus  diffusing 
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agricultural  education  more  rapidly.  The  director  stated  that  the 
knowledge  imparted  in  these  short  courses  is  of  great  value  and  most 
of  the  girls  have  given  good  account  of  themselves  in  house  man- 
agement and  dairying.  The  analysis  of  the  milk  of  the  cows  of  their 
parents  and  neighbors,  made  by  the  girls,  and  their  introduction  of 
scientific  methods  in  feeding  and  caring  for  the  stock  is  resulting 
in  better  stock,  better  yield  of  milk,  a  valuable  aid  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  dairy  industry  as  well  as  to  the  individual  farmer. 

A  strong  tribute  to  the  result  of  the  agricultural  educational 
system  is  paid  by  M.  Alfred  Picard  in  his  review  of  the  achievements 
of  France  in  the  XIX  century:  "Latterly  our  animal  and  vegetable 
production  has  gained  annually  several  hundred  millions,  through 
the  diffusion  of  scientific  education." 


Chapter  XXIV. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

England  Very  Backwai-d  in  Rural  Credit  and  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tion, Although  Leading  the  World  in  Industrial  Cooperation — 
One-Fifth  of  the  People  of  the  United  Kingdom  Buy  From  Co- 
operative Stores — The  Rochdale  Experiment — The  Great  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society  With  Annual  Sales  of  $150,000,000. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  an  area  of  121,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  45,200,000,  a  density  of  374  to  the  square  mile. 
England  and  Wales,  which  cover  rather  more  than  half  of  this 
area,  58,230  square  miles — 84  per  cent  of  that  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington— are  the  most  densely  pouplated  country  in  Europe  except 
Belgium,  having  36,075,269,  a  density  of  617  to  the  square  mile. 
Only  9  per  cent  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  52  per 
cent  in  manufactures  and  15  per  cent  in  commerce.  The  birth  rate 
is  26.5  and  death  rate  14.7.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  re- 
cruits in  the  army  is  13.52  as  against  2  in  Germany.  There  are 
23,149  miles  of  railway.  Great  Britain  depends  upon  the  world  for 
its  food,  importing  annually  $1,270,000,000  in  foodstuffs.  The 
cultivated  area  is  32,600,000  acres,  less  than  a  third  that  of  France. 
About  one-tenth  of  this,  2,981,877  acres,  was  devoted  to  oats  in  1910, 
1,823,498  acres  to  wheat,  1,664,386  to  barley  and  582,338  to  pota- 
toes. The  average  yield  for  that  year  was:  Wheat,  33  bushels; 
barley,  36.6;  oats,  41.3;  potatoes,  226.  The  livestock  consisted  of 
1,552,993  horses,  7,020,982  cattle,  27,618,419  sheep  and  2,380,887 
pigs.  Great  Britain  has  a  far  smaller  agricultural  area  than  any 
other  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  and  much  less  production  of 
livestock,  except  in  its  specialty,  sheep.  In  number  of  holdings, 
21,25  per  cent  are  from  1  to  5  acres,  45.58  per  cent  from  6  to  50, 
29.69  per  cent  from  51  to  300,  3.48  per  cent  more  than  300.  How- 
ever, in  area,  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  lands  is  in  farms  of  50  acres 
and  less,  two-thirds  is  in  farms  of  over  500  acres  and  one-sixth  in 
holdings  of  over  2  0,000  acres.  In  fact  there  are  four  holdings  com- 
prising nearly  400,000  acres,  two-thirds  as  much  land  as  is  held  by 
the  825,272  farmers  whose  holdings  are  under  10  acres. 

The  soil  is  fairly  fertile  but  in  general  better  adapted  to  pas- 
ture than  to  crops.  The  climate  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Puget 
Sound  and  is  much  milder  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe 
in  like  latitude. 

Several  visits  were  made  by  the  commission  to  farms  in  Essex, 
the  large  county  northeast  of  London,  bordering  on  the  North  sea. 
The  farmers  raise  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  garden  truck  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  dairying.     The    soil  is    clay,    expensive    to  work. 
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much  of  it  in  pasture.  Along  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  is  a  rich 
loam  of  great  fertility,  next  to  the  red  soil  of  the  Lothians  the  most 
productive  soil  in  England.  The  usual  five  years  rotation  of  crops 
is  roots  or  bare  fallow,  oats,  or  wheat,  beans  or  clover,  wheat, 
barley.  In  bare  fallowing  the  soil  is  plowed  and  cultivated  repeat- 
edly throughout  the  summer,  with  no  crop.  On  the  lighter  soils 
the  same  rotation  is  used,  omitting  the  bare  fallow.  Barley  is 
grown  more  extensively  and  many  sheep  fed.  The  dry,  sunny 
climate  is  admirable  for  peas  and  other  small  table  crops,  flowers 
and  seeds.  There  are  herds  of  pure  bred  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  but 
mostly  non-pedigreed  shorthorns.  The  sheep  are  Suffolk  and  the 
pigs  black  Essex  and  large  white  Yorkshire. 

The  Terling  farms  of  Lord  Rayleigh  are  one  of  the  show  places 
and  well  repaid  a  visit.  There  are  4,000  acres,  about  two-thirds  m 
crop  and  one-third  grass.  The  land  is  rather  heavy  and  half  of  it 
required  sub-draining.  For  18  years  past  a  share  of  the  profits  has 
been  divided  among  the  farm  labor  when  the  results  of  the  year's 
work  has  been  satisfactory.  This  has  been  done  15  times  and  $50,000 
thus  distributed.  In  1908  the  option  was  offered  the  men  of  receiv- 
ing the  bonus  or  leaving  it  with  the  farm  management  at  4  per 
cent  interest.  The  first  year  32  accepted  the  option  and  this  has 
increased  in  the  five  years  to  191,  their  investment  totaling  $19,000. 
Careful  accounts  have  been  kept  for  19  years  of  the  two  largest 
farms,  totaling  2,000  acres.  The  average  profit  per  acre  has  been 
figured,  after  charging  off  all  expenses,  labor,  horses,  seed,  fertilizer, 
use  of  implements,  taxes,  interest  on  capital  invested  in  land,  build- 
ings and  equipment,  drainage,  etc.  Upon  one  field,  the  average 
profit  per  acre  from  1894  to  1912  was  $14.8  9,  the  crops  grown  in 
rotation  in  the  19  years  being:  Barley,  clover,  wheat,  mangold, 
barley,  winter  oats,  mangold,  barley,  lucerne,  lucerne,  lucerne, 
lucerne,  spring  oats,  mangold,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  winter  oats, 
mangold.  On  another  field  the  average  was  $13.31  per  acre  and  on 
a  third  $13.95.  The  average  profit  per  acre  of  the  different  crops 
for  the  last  six  years  on  the  entire  2,000  acres  was:  Wheat,  $19.02; 
barley,  $13.93;  winter  oats,  $15.02;  spring  oats,  $11.61;  beans, 
$7.97;  peas,  $15.91;  swede  iind  mangold  seed,  $4.62;  red  clover, 
$13.58;  sanfoin,  $9.66;  lucerne,  $5.31;  rye,  tares,  trefollum,  89 
cents;  mangold,  $8.10;  potatoes,  $30.68;  cabbage,  kohl  rabi,  4 
cents;  maize,  $6.62;  permanent  grassland,  $1.62.  Stock  keeping  on 
the  same  area  for  the  same  six  years  yielded  the  following  average 
annual  profit:  Cows,  $4,860;  cattle,  $270;  pigs  (loss),  $155;  sheep, 
$110;  poultry,  $555.  The  cows  averaged  about  450.  On  the  entire 
4,000  acres  there  are  800  cows,  principally  non-pedigreed  milking 
stock.  There  are  some  pedigreed  herds  of  Whitelands,  Taylors  and 
Hatfield.  The  average  yield  for  these  herds  for  13  years  (2.665 
lactations)  was  714  gallons.  The  sheds  are  each  68  by  52  feet, 
accommodating  84   cows.     No  cow  is  allowed  in  the  shod   until  she 
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has  passed  the  tuberculin  test  and  such  test  is  given  every  cow  at 
least  once  a  year.  The  cows  are  not  kept  in  high  condition  nor 
forced.  The  feeding  is  moderate.  For  a  herd  averaging  about  2  i^ 
gallons  per  day  per  cow,  the  cost  of  cake,  meal,  grain  and  other 
concentrated  food  is  about  $32.50  per  annum.  A  herd  book  is  kept, 
with  record  of  all  cows.  There  is  a  refrigerating  station  on  the 
railroad,  where  milk  is  centrifugally  cleaned  and  pasteurized  and 
shipped  at  a  temperature  of  40  to  45  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

England  has  little  to  teach  us  of  rural  credit  and  agricultural 
cooperation.  This  is  remarkable,  for  the  very  word  cooperation 
suggests  Rochdale  and  England.  In  industrial  cooperation,  in 
cooperative  buying,  the  workingmen  of  England  pointed  out  the 
way  and  lead  the  world  by  a  tremendous  margin.  As  Mr.  Wolff 
feelingly  says:  "The  figures  recording  such  success  appear  to  for- 
eigners almost  incredible.  Surely  to  our  eyes  they  ought  to  have 
demonstrated  the  remarkable  potency  of  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tion. Our  millions  of  men — mostly  workingmen — building  up  out 
of  their  few  shillings  originally  saved  from  labor,  by  their  mere  cir- 
cumscribed custom,  institutions  which  rank  as  the  largest  traders 
in  the  kingdom,  cheapening  goods,  improving  their  quality,  making 
trade  honest  so  far  as  their  power  reaches,  and  greatly  raising  the 
educational,  intellectual  and  business  status  of  their  class — all  this 
should  have  taught  us  a  lesson,  which,  so  one  would  have  thought, 
our  agricultural  classes,  always  complaining  of  hard  times,  would 
have  been  quick  to  take  to  heart." 

One-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  makes  its 
purchases  at  cooperative  stores,  where  the  only  apparent  difference 
from  the  ordinary  store  is  that  the  purchaser  receives  a  little  slip 
showing  the  amount  of  his  purchase,  which  enables  him  to  share  in 
the  profits.  As  Mr.  Wolff  says,  the  volume  of  the  business  done 
and  success  attained  seem  almost  incredible.  In  1910  these  cooper- 
ative stores  did  a  business  of  $557,913,895,  employing  123,000 
persons  in  the  shops,  factories  and  warehouses,  and  paying  them 
135,665,000  in  wages.  While  the  average  of  these  wages,  men,  boys, 
women  and  girls  taken  together,  was  only  $5.50  a  week,  which 
seems  very  small  to  us,  it  was  far  higher  than  these  same  workers 
would  have  received  elsewhere,  and  the  hours  of  labor  are  shorter. 
The  total  capital  employed  was  $254,547,000  and  the  net  profit 
after  deducting  wages  and  expense  on  this  $557,913,895  of  co- 
operative trade  was  $60,124,080.  We  in  Washington  are  proud 
of  the  success  Senator  Paulhamus  has  made  of  his  cooperative 
enterprise  at  Puyallup.  These  figures  show  what  possibilities  lie 
before  the  Puyallup  and  Sumner  fruit  growers  and  before  the  agri- 
culturalists of  the  state  everywhere.  As  the  management  of  the  great 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  stated  to  the  Commission,  "under 
the  system  of  business  followed  by  four-fifths  of  the  population, 
this  profit  of   $60,000,000  would  have  been  divided,  as  interest  on 
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capital,  between  a  comparatively  small  number  of  tradespeople. 
Under  the  cooperative  system  this  huge  sum  was  claimed  by  2,661.- 
000  members  of  cooperative  societies.  Twenty  years  ago  the  total 
trade  of  the  societies  was  under  $200,000,000.  These  facts  and 
figures  afford  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  inherent  vigor 
of  cooperation.  So  signal  a  success  justifies  the  sanguine  ideal  of 
the  Rochdale  weavers  that  the  workers  of  the  country  were  able  to 
own  and  manage  their  own  business.  During  1910  $460,000  was 
spent  in  educational  work  and  $280,000  in  various  charities." 

While  this  is  distinct  from  the  agricultural  field,  no  sketch 
of  cooperation  is  complete  without  a  brief  history  of  the  Rochdale 
experiment  and  the  tremendous  structure  into  which  it  has  developed. 
As  the  great  industrial  revolution,  which  was  coincident  with  the 
American  revolution,  waxed  and  factories  sprang  up  everywhere, 
thousands  of  families  were  drawn  from  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and 
huddled  together  in  the  towns,  the  slaves  of  steam.  Operatives, 
men  and  women,  were  worked  up  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  cheated 
of  a  portion  of  their  pittance  of  wage  at  the  company  store.  Gradu- 
ally the  workers  came  together  in  trade  unions  to  endeavor  to 
better  their  condition,  and  the  same  policy  of  combination  for  the 
common  good  was  adopted  against  the  outrageous  treatment  they 
received  at  the  company  stores  and  from  shopkeepers  generally. 
After  25  years  of  ill  treatment  the  workers  gained  sufficient  courage 
to  start  elementary  stores  of  their  own.  The  first  was  in  Hull  in 
17  95,  to  supply  flour,  followed  by  others  in  1801  and  in  1817. 
From  1820  to  1833,  when  trade  unions  reached  their  height,  there 
was  enthusiastic  activity  in  starting  cooperative  stores  to  supply  at 
cost  food  and  clothing.  There  were  400  of  these  stores  established 
in  this  period.  From  1832  to  1846  annual  congresses  were  held  in 
different  large  towns  to  educate  the  working  people  to  cooperation. 
The  principle  was  declared  that  profit  making  is  selfish  and  there 
should  be  no  dividends. 

THE    ROCHDAIiE    COOPKR.ATORS. 

In  1844  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  opened  their  little  store  in  Toad 
•  Lane,  which  was  to  become  known  the  world  over.  There  are  eight 
or  ten  cooperative  stores  still  in  existence  that  were  doing  business 
when  the  Rochdale  weavers  took  down  their  shutters,  but  it  was 
they  who  established  for  cooperative  societies  for  all  time  the 
division  of  profits  on  dividend  basis.  Their  original  articles  state 
the  objects  as  follows: 

"To  form  arrangements  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  and  improve- 
ment of  the  social  and  domestic  condition  of  its  members  by  raising 
a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  in  shares  of  one  pound  each  to  bring 
into  operation  the  following  i)lans  and  arrangements: 

"The  establishment  of  a  store  for  the  sale  of  i)rovisions.  cloth- 
ins"    Gtc. 

"The  building,  purchasing  or  erecting  of  a  iuiuiImt  of  houses, 
in  which  those  members  desiring  to  assist  each  other  in  improving 
their  domestic  and  social  condition  may  reside. 
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"To  commence  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  the  society 
may  determine  upon  for  the  employment  of  such  members  as  may 
be  without  employment,  or  who  may  be  suffering  in  consequence  of 
repeated  reductions  in  their  wages. 

"As  a  further  benefit  and  security  to  the  members  of  this 
society,  the  society  shall  purchase  or  rent  an  estate  or  estates  of 
land,  which  shall  be  cultivated  by  members  who  may  be  out  of  em- 
ployment or  whose  labor  may  be  badly  remunerated. 

"That  as  soon  as  practicable  this  society  shall  proceed  to  ar- 
range the  powers  of  production,  ditsribution,  education  and  gov- 
ernment; or  in  other  words,  to  establish  a  self  supporting  colony 
of  united  interests  or  assist  other  societies  in  establishing  such 
colonies. 

"That  for  the  promotion  of  sobriety  a  temperance  hotel  be 
opened  in  one  of  the  society's  houses  as  soon  as  convenient." 

This  programme  was  too  ambitious  to  be  carried  out  and  they 
wisely  refrained  from  an  attempt  to  colonize  and  to  provide  work  for 
the  unemployed,  but  they  established  their  store  and  built  a  bakery 
to  bake  their  own  bread,  houses  for  their  members  and  recreation 
rooms  for  the  society.  The  principle  was  adopted  to  sell  all  articles 
at  market  price  for  cash  and  distribute  all  profits  among  the  mem- 
bers in  proportion  to  their  purchases.  The  older  societies  and  new 
ones  formed  later  adopted  this  system,  and  it  is  universal  among 
cooperative  stores.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  in  contrast  with 
inviting  fierce  antagonism  and  upsetting  the  equilibrium  of  trade 
by  selling  at  cut  prices  is  obvious  beyond  discussion.  In  1862  a  law 
was  passed,  which  Mr.  Fay  calls  "the  Magna  Charta  of  cooperation," 
allowing  limited  liability,  which  all  the  stores  now  follow,  and  also 
allowing  registered  societies  to  hold  stock  in  other  societies,  which 
opened  tlie  way  for  federation  in  a  wholesale  society.  From  this 
time  the  stores  extended  their  organization  over  every  industrial 
district  in  England,  Wales  and  the  Scotch  Lowlands,  and  since  187  3 
have  been  federated  in  the  Cooperative  Union. 

In  1881  there  were  964  stores  with  546,712  members,  in  1899 
1,429  with  1,610,720  members.  Since  1900  an  effort  has  been  made 
toward  a  systematic  delimination  of  the  districts  served,  amalgamat- 
ing some  of  the  smaller  stores  so  as  to  avoid  overlapping  and  con- 
flict, hence  the  number  of  stores  remains  about  the  same,  with  a 
large  increase  in  membership.  Thus  in  1905  there  were  1,457 
stores  with  2,153,185  members  and  in  1906  1,448  with  2,222,417 
members.  In  the  latter  year  the  share  capital  was  $136,752,940, 
sales  $316,768,860,  and  profits  distributed  $49,861,250.  Some 
societies  allow  only  one  member  to  a  family.  The  movement  has 
grown  very  rapidly  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Lancashire.  Mr. 
Fay  states  that  the  stores  are  not  only  the  most  frequented  but  also 
the  most  fashionable  shops  in  the  place,  so  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  ladies'  carriages  waiting  in  line  outside  the  shop. 
Retail  production  is  a  marked  feature.  In  1896  the  stores  produced 
$12,500,000  of  their  own  supplies,  which  had  increased  to  $31,000,- 
000  in  1905,  employing  19,227  employes.     Bread  and  confectionery 
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are  half  the  total,  with  corn  milling  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000, 
tailoring  to   $28,000,000,  boots  and  shoes  to   $2,200,000. 

From  the  outset  the  need  of  a  cooperative  wholesale  society 
was  evident.  Three  failures,  in  1831,  1850  and  1852,  preceded  the 
final  and  complete  success  in  1863.  Nine-tenths  of  the  stores  are 
members.  This  great  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  covers  a  broad 
commercial  field.  It  is  a  wholesale  merchant  with  central  ware- 
houses at  Manchester,  depots  in  the  provinces,  and  purchasing 
depots  with  resident  buyers  in  North  America,  Spain,  Denmark  and 
Germany.  The  matter  of  handling  Washington  fruit  was  suggested 
to  the  general  manager  and  deipartment  manager  at  Manchester,  and 
business  may  be  done  in  this  line.  The  C.  W.  S.,  as  it  is  everywhere 
known,  is  also  a  wholesale  producer,  industrial  and  agricultural.  It 
has  large  factories  of  confectionery,  leather,  textiles,  soap,  cocoa 
and  tobacco  at  Manchester,  Newcastle  and  London;  boot  and  shoe 
factory  at  Leicester;  bacon  factory  in  Denmark,  and  tallow  and  oil 
factory  in  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  It  has  owned  its  own  ships  in  the 
North  Sea  traffic.  It  maintains  a  bank  and  carries  its  own 
insurance.  It  owns  and  operates  large  agricultural  properties,  tea 
estates  in  Ceylon,  tobacco  plantations  and  farms.  Its  bank  in 
1910  had  a  turnover  of  $682,578,050.  All  of  its  operations 
are  on  the  Rochdale  principle  that  capital  should  be  al- 
lowed only  a  fair  iiiterest  and  that  profits  should  be  paid  out  on 
the  same  basis  they  are  taken  in,  that  is  as  dividends  on  purchases. 
Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  a  local  cooperative  store  by 
paying  for  his  $5  share  and  he  receives  a  fair  return  on  his  share 
capital,  a  full  dividend  upon  all  profits  earned  in  proportion  to  his 
purchases,  a  voice  and  vote,  and  his  membership  automatically 
makes  him  part  owner  of  the  great  C.  W.  S.  and  a  sharer  in  its 
profits. 

The  object  of  the  C.  W.  S.  is  succinctly  stated  in  its  prospectus: 
"The  object  of  the  society  is  to  bring  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
of  commodities  nearer  to  each  other  and  thus  secure  for  the  working 
classes  those  profits  that  have  hitherto  enriched  only  the  individ- 
ual." Members  are  retail  distributive  societies  and  a  few  product- 
ive societies.  An  individual  cannot  become  a  member.  Each 
society  must  take  a  $25  share  for  each  five  members,  thus  making 
a  uniform  distribution  of  capital  at  $5  per  member.  A  society  has 
one  vote  for  each  5  00  members.  The  management  is  in  a  general 
committee  of  32,  elected  for  two  years.  All  business,  buying  and 
selling,  is  cash.  After  expenses  of  management,  depreciation, 
interest  on  share  and  loan  capital  has  been  paid,  the  quarterly 
meeting  decides  how  much  shall  be  devoted  to  reserve  fund  and  to 
charity,  and  the  balance  is  distributed  in  dividends  among  the  mem- 
ber societies  in  proportion  to  their  trade. 

The  C.  W.  S.  sends  its  buyers  direct  to  the  source  of  production, 
whether  at  home    or  abroad,  eliminating  all  middlemen  and  agents. 
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The  millinery  buyer  goes  to  London  and  Paris.  The  dried  fruit 
buyer  goes  to  Greece  in  the  fall,  calls  on  the  growers  and  pays  cash. 
In  New  York,  Montreal,  Spain,  Aarhus,  Esbjerg,  Odense  and  Copen- 
hagen in  Denmark,  in  Gothenburg  in  Sweden,  there  is  a  purchasing 
depot  with  a  resident  buyer.  On  arrival  in  England  the  goods  are 
stored  in  warehouses  at  Manchester,  Newcastle,  London,  Liverpool 
and  Bristol,  and  samples  are  placed  in  the  various  salesrooms  at 
cities  and  towns  throughout  England  and  Wales,  so  that  the  buyers 
for  the  local  societies  may  inspect  and  place  their  orders.  The 
total  importations  for  1910  were  $35,362,350,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal items  were:  Sugar,  bacon,  lard,  wheat  and  canned  goods  from 
America,  $5,505,905;  tallow  from  Australia,  $944,455;  sugar,  flour, 
boots,  furnishings  from  Austria,  $2,138,440;  cheese,  bacon,  butter, 
leather  from  Canada,  $2,060,695;  butter,  bacon,  eggs  from  Den- 
mark, $17,727,345;  sugar,  dried  fruit,  drapery  and  furnishings  from 
France,  $337,805;  sugar,  fruit,  eggs,  fancy  goods  from  Germany, 
$1,818,095;  dried  fruit  from  Greece  and  Turkey,  $1,343,145;  rice, 
cheese,  yeast  and  margarine  from  Holland,  $8  30,655;  butter,  eggs, 
timber  from  Sweden,  $2,163,850.  The  total  trade  of  the  C.  W.  S. 
for  1912  amounted  to  $148,670,000,  of  which  some  of  the  large 
items  were:  Sugar  $15,005,000,  flour  $14,475,000,  grain  $6,775, 
000,  dried  fruit  $2,310,000,  fresh  fruit  $2,585,000,  bacon,  hams  and 
lard  $12,142,000,  canned  goods  $1,147,500,  tobacco  $4,410,000, 
yeast  $706,500.  This  was  an  increase  of  $14,000,000  over  1911, 
when  the  total  was  $134,158,150,  and  the  net  profit  $2,619,235. 
The  total  paid  up  share  capital  is  $9,011,135,  loans  and  deposits 
$19,685,055,  reserve  and  insurance  fund  $7,185,150. 

The  central  warehouses  at  Manchester  occupy  six  city  blocks 
of  five  and  six-story  buildings.  The  warehouse  at  Newcastle  fills  a 
block,  seven  stories,  and  the  London  warehouse  two  blocks  of  seven 
stories,  with  the  tea  department  building  occupying  another  full 
block,  seven  stories.  A  beautiful  dining  room  for  employes  at  the 
Manchester  plant  accommodates  800.  At  Broughton  the  clothing 
factories  employ  1,300  hands  and  the  tobacco  factory  680,  who 
turned  out  nearly  $3,000,000  of  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes  and  snuff 
in  1910.  The  printing  and  lithographic  plant  at  Longsight  employs 
over  1,000,  while  the  flour  mill  at  Trafford  Wharf  is  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom.  The  cake  and  confectionery  factory  at  Crumpsall 
turns  out  $1,000,000  a  year.  The  tea  Warehouse  in  Leman  street, 
London,  does  the  largest  tea  trade  in  the  world,  shipping  to  local 
societies  200  tons  a  week.  The  boot  and  shoe  factory  at  Leicester 
is  the  largest  in  Great  Britain.  Four  other  factories  bring  the  total 
annual  output  to  over  2,000,000  pairs  and  employ  2,800  hands. 
There  are  soap  factories,  chemical  and  drug  works,  several  flouring 
mills  and  bacon  factories,  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  ready  made 
clothing  factory,  hosiery  factories,  corset  factories,  brush  and  mat 
works,  cocoa  and  chocolate  works,  bedstead,  wire  mattress,  washing 
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and  wringing  machine  factories.  At  Tralee,  Ireland,  are  two  bacon 
factories,  one  at  Herning,  Denmark,  and  in  Sydney,  N.  S.  W..  a  tal- 
low and  oil  factory.  In  Staffordshire  is  a  large  crockery  dei)ot  sup- 
plying china  and  earthen  ware,  much  of  it  being  decorated  by  the 
company's  employes.  The  output  of  the  factories  in  1910  amounted 
to  $30,500,000.  In  every  industrial  plant  great  consideration  is 
given  the  worker,  particularly  the  women,  in  full  allowance  of  light 
and  space,  general  hygienic  conditions  and  cleanliness.  At  Roden, 
near  Shrewsbury,  the  society  has  an  estate  of  800  acres,  of  which 
200  are  in  fruit.  There  is  a  fine  mansion  on  the  estate,  Roden 
Hall,  used  as  a  convalescent  home  for  cooperators  and  their  families. 
At  Harden,  near  Hereford,  is  another  fruit  farm  of  150  acres. 

In  their  statement  to  the  Commission,  the  officers  of  the  ('.  W. 
S.  emphasized  the  principle  that  cooperators  have  undertaken  pro- 
duction solely  to  supply  certain  of  their  own  needs.  The  goods 
made  by  the  C.  W.  S.  are  not  manufactured  to  be  sold  at  a  profit  but 
for  their  own  use,  to  be  consumed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  factories 
themselves.  When  the  C.  W.  S.  sends  boots  from  its  Leicester 
factory  to  a  -cooperative  society  and  the  latter  hands  them  to  a 
member  there  is  no  sale  or  barter,  merely  a  process  of  distribution. 
The  man  who  gets  the  boots,  being  a  part  owner  of  his  local  society 
and  of  the  C.  W.  S.  warehouse  and  factory,  is  really  the  principal 
in  the  transactions  where  the  leather  was  bought  and  the  labor  hired 
to  make  the  boots.  He  deposited  a  sum  represented  by  his  share 
capital  with  his  employes  and  instructed  them  to  make  him  a  pair 
of  boots  when  he  wants  them.  When  he  takes  the  boots  he  reduces 
the  amount  of  his  deposit  with  these  employes  by  the  value  of  the 
boots,  and  his  payment  is  not  buying  the  boots  but  really  making 
up  the  deposit  to  what  it  was,  with  a  small  sum  added,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter  he  may  withdraw.  That  he  should  choose 
to  call  his  payment  the  price  of  the  boots,  his  taking  them  buying 
and  the  extra  sum  added  to  his  deposit  account  profit,  should  not 
mislead  us  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction.  In  ordinary 
commerce  the  manufacturer,  shopkeeper  and  customer  are  inde- 
pendent, free  to  buy  or  to  sell  or  not  and  free  to  fix  prices.  Co- 
operation is  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 


Chapter    XXV. 

ENGLISH  AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 

Cooperation  Never  Successful  in  Britain  Except  Under  a  Propa- 
gandist Society — What  the  Society  Has  Accomplishetl  in  a 
Dozen  Years — Cooperative  Dairies  and  Bacon  Factories  on  the 
Danish  Model — Only  48  Credit  Societies  With  900  Members — 
Successful  Cooperative  Marketing  Societies — England  Far  Be- 
hind in  Agricultural  Education  As  AVell  As  Riu-al  Credit. 

With  this  record  of  50  years  of  wonderful  success  in  this  field 
of  cooperation,  it  seems  incomprehensible  that  England  should  lag 
behind  in  agricultural  cooperation  while  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  were  making  tremendous  strides.  Cooperation  everywhere 
has  been  the  result  of  stern  necessity,  and  the  absence  of  this  neces- 
sity in  aggravated  form  is  the  explanation  given  by  England's  great- 
est authorities.  Thus  Mr.  J.  Nugent  Harris,  the  very  active  and 
enthusiastic  secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society 
says: 

"The  following  reasons  may  be  advanced  as  affording  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  comparatively  small  progress  made:  (1)  The 
fact  that  the  rural  districts  of  England  and  Wales  are  not  burdened 
by  the  money  lender  to  the  same  extent  as  in  many  foreign  countries 
and  in  Ireland.  (2)  The  extent  to  which  England  and  Wales  are 
served  by  joint  stock  banks  compared  with  continental  countries. 
(3)  The  unpopularity  in  England  of  the  principle  of  unlimited  lia- 
bility. (4)  The  unwilingness  of  the  average  farmer  and  small 
holder  to  disclose  his  financial  condition  to  his  neighbors.  (5)  The 
general  custom  of  merchants  to  give  long  credit  to  agricultural  cus- 
tomers. (6)  A  general  reluctance  to  borrow  actually  in  cash.  (7) 
Lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  class  of  men  required  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  acting  on  committee  and  the  scarcity 
of  keen,  properly  qualified  men  to  act  as  secretaries.  (8)  The  dif- 
ficulty of  financing  societies  if  formed. 

"Examining  these  points  in  detail:  (1)  The  need  for  credit 
facilities  undoubtedly  exists  but  England  does  not  groan  under  the 
intolerable  yoke  of  the  worst  kind  of  village  money  lender  as  do 
other  countries.  (2)  With  the  single  exception  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
land for  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  served  by  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  joint-stock  banks  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Generally  speaking,  they  do  enable  cultivators  to  obtain  loans  on 
reasonable  terms.  (3)  The  fact  that  the  liability  under  the  Raif- 
feisen  system  is  really  only  nominally  unlimited  is  not  readily  ap- 
preciated in  a  country  where  liability  limited  by  share  capital  is 
practically  universal.  (4,  6,  7)  These  do  not  call  for  comment. 
(5)  The  existing  indebtedness  of  farmers  to  traders  and  the  expec- 
tation that  cooperative  societies  ought  to  give  similar  credit  greatly 
impede  cooperation. 

"There  is  an  undoubted  need,  even  amongst  larger  farmers,  for 
some  cooperative  means  to  be  devised  by  which  cultivators  can 
obtain  loans  for  reproductive  purposes  and  which  would  enable 
them  to  pay  promptly  for  feeding  stuffs  and  other  requirements." 
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Whatever  the  reason,  agricultural  cooperation  is  of  very  recent 
origin,  dating  from  1900  and  built  upon  the  success  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  in  Ireland.  In  1896,  in  connection  with  the  National 
Agricultural  Union,  an  ambitious  scheme  of  cooperation  for  the  sale 
of  produce  was  attempted.  A  society  was  formed  with  a  capital  of 
$250,000  under  the  name  of  the  British  Produce  Supply  Association 
and  a  wholesale  business  started  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  a 
retail  business  in  a  neighboring  street.  The  plan  was  to  obtain 
produce  direct  from  the  farmer  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  and 
also  to  retail  dealers,  eliminating  the  string  of  middlemen.  The 
attempt  was  an  absolute  failure  and  very  heavy  losses  resulted  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  farmers  to  supply  produce  as  required. 
After  losses  for  fifteen  months,  the  society  was  dissolved.  Mr.  H. 
W.  Wolff,  the  greatest  authority  in  the  world  on  cooperation,  under- 
took to  place  the  principles  of  cooperation  into  effect  by  organizing 
a  cooperative  supply  society  in  East  Sussex  in  188  3.  This,  too,  was 
an  utter  failure.  The  pronounced  success  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
encouraged  Mr.  Wolff  and  other  public  spirited  men  to  make  another 
attempt  to  give  the  British  farmer  the  benefit  of  cooperation  that 
the  farmer  of  every  continental  nation  was  receiving,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  the  late  Lord  Wenlock  but  directed  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Charleton,  one  of  Sir  Horace's  active  pupils,  the  Agricultural  Organ- 
ization  Society  was   established. 

This  followed  the  Irish  model  exactly,  and  it  is  significant  that 
in  the  United  Kingdom  there  has  never  been  a  successful  develop- 
ment of  cooperation  anywhere  except  under  the  guidance  of  a  propa- 
gandist society  of  this  character.  The  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  is  a  voluntary  organization,  consisting  of  persons  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  willing  to  contribute  to  teach  co- 
operation to  farmers.  It  does  no  buying  or  selling  and  makes  no 
charge  for  its  services  except  occasionally  for  the  expense  of  its 
traveling  lecturers  it  sends  to  organize  societies  and  a  small  annual 
contribution  from  societies  thus  organized.  That  it  has  accom- 
plished much,  Mr.  Wolff  admits  in  these  words  in  the  1912  edition 
of  his  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  volume,  "Cooperation  in 
Agriculture:" 

"With  the  help  of  a  very  efficient  secretary,  to  whose  energy 
and  judgment  the  results  thus  far  obtained  are  mainly  due,  we  have 
done  pioneer's  work,  which,  revealing  the  presence  of  decidedly 
favoring  conditions,  of  plenty  of  excellent  raw  material  for  agricul- 
tural cooperation  and  a  ready  disposition  to  be  taught  and  practice 
it,  unquestionably  augurs  well  for  the  future,  if  we  will  only  proceed 
on  right  lines. 

"Such  a  society  as  that  of  the  Eastern  Counties  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  cooperative  society  throughout  the  world.  It 
brings  out  very  clearly  our  old  boasted  practical  sense  which,  work- 
ing with  simple  means,  does  not  require  the  elaborate  arrangements 
and  labored  construction  of  some  foreign  organizations.  There  are 
other  societies  as  good.  Our  methods  for  collectively  selling  live- 
stock are  as  good  as  any  that  have  yet  been  devised.     The  activity 
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of  the  National  Poultry  Organization  Society  has  placed  us,  in  the 
matter  of  technical  instruction  on  the  raising  of  eggs  and  poultry, 
at  the  head  of  nations.  Improved  fruit  grading  and  packing  have  by 
their  success  secured  converts. 

"Indeed,  although  to  quote  the  words  of  a  high  government 
authority,  everything  that  is  done  here  still  appears  'terribly  small' 
in  comparison  with  what  is  done  abroad,  all  round  the  field  appears 
'white  unto  harvest,'  calling  for  laborers  to  put  their  sickle  into  the 
corn." 

The  very  efflcient  secretary  to  whom  he  gives  credit  for  what 
has  been  accomplished,  Mr.  J.  Nugent  Harris,  gave  the  Commission 
information,  suggestions  and  advice  on  a  number  of  occasions,  in- 
cluding a  history  of  the  work  and  operation  of  the  society,  the  organ- 
ization of  which  he  declared  to  be  "the  first  real  attempt  to  organ- 
ize agricultural  cooperation  in  Great  Britain."  "Its  main  purpose," 
he  said,  "was  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  connected  with  the 
land,  whether  as  owners,  occupiers  or  laborers,  and  to  promote  the 
formation  of  agricultural  cooperative  societies  for  the  purchase  of 
requisites,  for  the  sale  of  produce,  for  agricultural  credit  banking 
and  insurance,  and  for  all  other  forms  of  cooperation  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture."  The  society  adopted  the  principle  which  had  been 
enunciated  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  in  1894,  when  he  said:  "The 
keynote  of  our  proposals  is  in  the  proposition  that  the  farmers  must 
work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  further,  that  this  can  only  be  done 
by  combination  among  themselves." 

Public  opinion  was  fully  prepared  to  indorse  the  soundness  of 
the  argument  but  greatly  doubted  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  into 
effect.  It  assumed  from  recent  experiences  that  combination  among 
British  farmers  was  a  forlorn  hope.  Lord  Winchilsea,  president  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Union,  had  organized  his  British  Produce 
Supply  Association  with  $250,000  capital  and  the  support  of  many 
leading  men,  and  had  failed.  The  railway  companies  with  all  their 
powerful  resources  had  sought  to  promote  combination  among 
farmers  and  they  too  had  failed.  "Yet  an  unpretending  little 
society,"  said  Mr.  Harris,  "which  occupied  two  small  rooms  in  a 
side  street  and  had  at  first  hardly  enough  funds  with  which — apart 
from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  an  active  committee — to  pay  rent,  a 
secretary,  a  typist,  and  the  charwoman,  and  distribute  leaflets  in 
addition,  had  started  on  no  less  formidable  a  task  than,  not  merely 
inducing  British  farmers  to  combine,  but  practically  to  reorganize 
their  industry,  with  possibilities  of  exciting  the  prejudices  or  of 
arousing  the  opposition  of  powerful  commercial  interests  concerned 
to  the  extent  of  many  millions  in  the  allied  industries  on  which  agri- 
culture was  more  or  less  dependent.  Yet  the  society,  based  on  sound 
business  principles  and  increasing  in  strength  as  the  years  went  on, 
was  to  attain  to  such  success  that  it  represents  today  a  national 
movement." 

So  successful  was  the  society  that  in  19  09  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture made  a  small  appropriation  of  government  funds  for  three 
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years  and  renewed  this  in  1912.  Up  to  this  time  the  society  was 
supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  In  1911  the  Treas- 
ury Department  granted  $15,000  to  assist  the  society  and  is  expected 
to  aid  in  the  future.  The  work  of  the  society  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  statistics  of  cooperative  societies  organized:  1901, 
25,  517  members,  business  $47,335;  1902,  41,  1,094,  $81,370;  1903, 
72,  3,245,  $194,545;  1906,  137,  8,700,  $1,875,000;  1909,  321,  19,500, 
$4,300,000;  1911,  439,  31,020,  $6,655,415;  1912  to  May  31,  1913, 
495,  45,000,  $10,000,000.  The  495  societies  May  31,  1913,  were  as 
follows:  Supply  and  sale  178,  dairy,  milk  and  cheese  30,  small  hold- 
ings 194,  credit  4  8,  egg  and  poultry  24,  miscellaneous  18,  Central 
Cooperative  Bank  1,  Scottish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  1, 
Cooperative  Insurance  Society  1. 

The  principal  object  of  these  local  societies  are: 

(1)  To  purchase  for  their  members  fertilizer,  seeds  and  other 
requirements  at  wholesale  and  to  secure  guarantees  through  analy- 
sis of  quality. 

(2)  To  secure  the  best  market  for  sale  of  produce  (a)  by 
organizing  the  milk  supply  on  a  cooperative  basis;  (b)  by  establish- 
ing cooperative  butter  and  cheese  factories;  (c)  by  establishing  co- 
operative egg  and  poultry  depots  for  sorting,  grading  and  packing; 
(d)  by  grading  and  packing  fruit;  (e)  by  organizing  cooperative 
markets  to  reduce  cost  of  selling  and  protect  the  farmer;  (f)  to 
reduce  cost  of  transportation  by  bulking  consignments  and  securing 
rates  from  carriers. 

(3)  To  open  up  remote  districts  by  motor  traction,  getting 
railway  companies  to  run  motor  freight  service  in  remote  districts 
between  its  station  and  the  depot  of  the  cooperative  society. 

(4)  To  buy  and  rent  pedigreed  bulls,  stallions,  boars,  etc.,  for 
use  of  members  at  reasonable  fees. 

(5)  To  arrange  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  insurance. 

(6)  To  acquire  land  and  sublet  it  to  members  in  small  allot- 
ments. 

(7)  To  establish  agricultural  credit  societies. 

These  local  societies  are  self  supporting  and  self  governed. 
They  pay  a  small  fee,  four  cents  per  member  per  annum,  which 
entitles  them  to  advice  from  the  A.  O.  S.  on  all  subjects.  When 
there  is  found  to  be  interest  in  cooperation  in  any  district,  a  meet- 
ing is  arranged  and  a  lecturer  sent  down  to  stimulate  interest  and 
ascertain  what  particular  form  of  cooperative  effort  is  needed.  Then 
farmers  are  called  together  and  shown  how  to  organize  the  society 
and  assisted  to  get  started.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  movement 
has  required  the  establishment  of  three  branches,  the  Southern 
Counties  Branch  with  head(iuarters  at  Salisbury,  Northeastern 
Branch  at  York,  and  North  Wak^s  Branch  at  Holyhead.  A  dozen 
more  will  be  established  to  cover  the  entire  country,  so  that  the 
branches  may   do  the  organizing  and  supervising  and    tlic    A.   O.   S. 
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concentrate  on  general  policy,  supervising  the  branches,  training 
organizers  and  experts  for  the  technical  branches. 

On  September  27,  1912,  the  Farmers'  Central  Trading  Board 
was  organized  as  a  central  to  bulk  all  orders  and  make  contracts  at 
wholesale.  It  is  expected  to  unite  the  cooperators  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  with  those  in  England  and  Wales  in  a  central  organization, 
to  increase  the  bulk  of  supplies  purchased,  to  market  certain 
products  most  economically  and  to  interchange  certain  commodities. 
For  this  purpose  a  joint  board  of  trade  has  been  formed. 

In  England  there  is  not  much  butter  making  because  of  the 
market  for  milk.  The  A.  O.  S.  has  organized  30  societies  for  milk 
depots  with  improved  appliances  for  pasteurizing^  and  for  cheese 
making,  which  handle  20,000,000  gallons  of  milk  annually.  There 
are  24  societies  for  eggs  and  poultry.  The  largest  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  at  Framlingham  in  Suffolk.  The  English  producer  is  far 
behind  his  continental  competitor  in  methods  of  marketing  garden 
truck  and  fruit,  which  is  equally  true  of  America.  According  to 
Secretary  Harris  the  causes  are:  (1)  Want  of  knowledge  how  to 
pick,  grade,  pack  and  market  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
market;  (2)  absence  of  collective  marketing  arrangements;  (3) 
want  of  an  outlet  of  such  a  nature  as  to  insure  the  producer  honest 
treatment  and  best  returns;  (4)  want  of  knowledge  where  to  obtain 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  many  markets  and  the  salesmen  to  whom 
produce  can  be  safely  consigned.  The  A.  O.  S.  contends  that  all 
these  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  cooperative  organization  and 
maintains  fruit  and  market  garden  experts  to  that  end.  A  satisfac- 
tory beginning  has  been  made  but  the  work  is  of  great  magnitude. 
It  is  planned  to  establish  cooperative  depots  in  all  the  principal 
markets  in  the  kingdom  through  which  the  cooperative  societies 
can  dispose  of  their  produce.  There  will  be  a  bureau  of  information 
to  advise  as  to  needs  and  requirements  of  different  markets  so  that 
supply  may  accord  with  demand. 

A  distinct  improvement  has  already  been  made  in  the  quality 
of  young  livestock  through  the  purchase  of  high  bred  sires  by  the 
societies  and  members  having  their  use  at  moderate  charges. 

COOPERATION   VITAL   TO   THE   SMALL   FARMER. 

The  success  of  the  small  holder  depends  absolutely  upon  co- 
operation, according  to  Mr.  Harris.  The  small  holder  working  on  a 
small  acreage  must  have  a  greater  yield  per  acre  than  the  average 
farmer.  This  involves  more  intensive  cultivation,  more  capital  per 
acre  and  more  complicated  marketing  of  produce.  Every  saving  in 
cost  of  production  is  of  utmost  importance.  Cooperation  helps  the 
small  holder  through  combined  purchase  of  requirements,  co- 
operative ownership  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery, 
teams  of  horses,  etc.,  cheap  credit  through  credit  socie- 
ties, and  the  profitable  disposal  of  produce  in  bulk  through  coopera- 
tive depots.     The  A.  O.  S.  has  assisted  in  organizing  200  such  societies. 
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One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  cooperation  is  the  land  renting  society.  A 
dozen  or  more  men  form  a  society  and  rent  land  which  is  divided 
among  the  members,  the  society  guaranteeing  and  collecting  the 
rents.     About  12,000  acres  are  held  under  this  system. 

The  success  of  the  Danish  cooperative  bacon  factories  has  inter- 
ested British  farmers  and  the  first  genuine  cooperative  bacon  factory 
in  England  has  recently  been  started  at  Hitchin  and  another  is  under 
way  at  Chichester.  This  requires  considerable  capital,  from  $75,000 
to  $100,000.  As  an  alternative,  several  of  the  locals  have  taken  up 
the  cooperative  disposal  of  live  pigs.  The  A.  O.  S.  has  placed  them 
in  touch  with  some  of  the  large  cooperative  distributive  societies 
and  a  steady  and  growing  trade  has  been  established.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  A.  O.  S.  to  take  advantage  of  the  cooperative  distributive 
movement  whenever  practicable.  The  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society,  previously  described,  buys  agricultural  produce  on  a  very 
large  scale  for  its  branch  stores  all  over  the  country  and  the  A.  O.  S. 
has  a  special  department  devoted  to  bringing  these  two  branches  of 
the  cooperative  movement  into  the  closest  relationship,  so  that  the 
organized  producer  and  the  organized  consumer  may  meet  and  dis- 
pense with  all  intermediaries  and  middlemen.  The  Cooperative 
Union,  which  occupies  the  same  propagandist  position  to  the  dis- 
tributive movement  as  does  the  A.  O.  S.  to  cooperative  production, 
names  two  of  the  36  governors  of  the  A.  O.  S. 

To  give  farmers  the  advantage  of  cooperative  insurance  in  all 
branches,  the  A.  O.  S.  organized  the  Agricultural  and  General  Co- 
operative Insurance  Society.  Tliis  handles  every  line  of  insurance 
and  dividends  on  share  capital  are  limited  to  5  per  cent,  all  ad- 
ditional profits,  after  appropriation  for  the  reserve  fund,  being 
credited  to  clients  as  a  bonus  on  their  business.  The  society  has 
been  in  operation  four  years.  The  first  three  years  the  annual  bonus 
to  members  was  25  per  cent,  the  fourth  year  35  per  cent.  In  ad- 
dition, all  the  locals  of  the  A.  O.  S.  are  accredited  agents  of  the 
insurance  society  and  are  allowed  15  per  cent  commission.  Many 
of  them  earn  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  a  year  from  commissions. 

The  A.  O.  S.  works  in  harmony  with  the  government  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  with  county,  city  and  parish  authorities,  as  well  as 
with  agricultural  colleges.  England  is  rapidly  taking  up  the  system 
of  agricultural  education,  which  has  proven  of  such  vast  benefit  to 
every  continental  country  and  which  is  available  to  every  county 
in  the  state  of  Washington  and  is  lacking  only  because  of  the  in- 
conceivable failure  of  the  county  commissioners  to  take  advantage 
of  the  law.  Most  of  the  English  county  councils  have  employed  one 
or  more  agricultural  experts  or  traveling  professors,  whose  whole 
time  is  devoted  to  carrying  to  the  farmer  instruction  in  methods  of 
production  and  all  technical  farm  matters.  Improving  on  the  conti- 
nental system,  many  of  the  county  councils  employ  a  staff  of  ex- 
perts and  instructors  in  addition  to  the  traveling  professor,  to  teach 
and  advise  on   dairying,  poultry  raising,  bee  keeping,   etc..   so   that 
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expert  advice  and  the  latest  scientific  methods  on  all  technical  sub- 
jects connected  with  agriculture  and  horticulture  are  at  the  service 
of  the  smallest  and  most  remote  farn-rer.  The  inevitable  result  must 
be  produce  of  greatly  improved  quality  and  greatly  increased  quan- 
tity. To  prevent  glutted  markets,  badly  regulated  supplies  and  de- 
cline in  prices,  the  business  side  of  farming  must  be  thoroughly 
organized  by  cooperation.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  Mr.  Harris 
sums  up,  that  improvement  in  agriculture  in  England  and  Wales 
must  proceed  along  two  lines,  distinct  yet  running  side  by  side:  im- 
proved cultivation  and  increased  production  and  improved  organiza- 
tion through  better  business  or  trading  methods.  The  county  experts 
are  caring  for  the  first,  the  A.  O.  S.  is  officially  recognized  as  the  body 
to  promote  better  business  methods  and  is  now  assisted  in  some 
degree  by  the  state  to  carry  on  the  work  which  for  11  years  it 
handled  in  a  purely  voluntary  capacity.  Many  times  the  county  ex- 
perts and  the  A.  O.  S.  organizers  work  together. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Harris  says: 

"Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  but  the  governors  feel 
that  still  only  the  fringe  of  the  subject  has  been  touched,  the  work 
having  been  limited  by  the  resources  of  the  society.  The  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Treasury  Department  to  give  the  A.  O. 
S.  a  substantial  grant  for  the  furtherance  of  agricultural  cooperation 
has  encouraged  the  governors  to  hope  that  it  will  now  be  possible 
to  tackle  all  the  problems  presented  on  national  lines  and  within  a 
few  years  to  build  up  a  system  of  organized  cooperative  effort 
throughout  the  country  equal  in  efficiency  to  any  similar  develop- 
ment on  the  continent.  Whatever  legislative  measures  may  be 
introduced  with  a  view  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
mdustry,  it  is  certain  the  agriculturists  themselves  must  also  adopt 
a  system  of  self  help  by,  in  the  first  place,  acquiring  the  very  latest 
knowledge  with  regard  to  production  of  crops,  and  in  the  second 
place  by  placing  the  business  side  of  their  calling  on  a  thoroughly 
sound  commercial  footing  through  organized  cooperative  effort.  The 
government  departments,  agricultural  colleges  and  county  experts 
can  render  assistance  in  one  direction  and  the  A.  O.  S.  in  the  other." 

While  cooperative  credit  has  been  continuously  urged  by  Mr. 
Wolff  and  others  for  more  than  20  years,  little  progress  has  been 
made.  Notwithstanding  the  propaganda  of  the  A.  O.  S.,  there  are 
only  4  8  credit  societies,  with  about  900  members.  They  are  strictly 
Raiffeisen  societies,  although  less  than  half  of  them  make  loans. 
The  average  charged  on  loans  is  5.3  per  cent  and  the  average  paid 
on  deposits  3.2  per  cent.  Their  total  business  is  less  than  $10,000 
and  the  total  loans  $7,500.  To  aid  in  providing  them  with  funds  for 
loans,  which  they  found  very  difficult  to  obtain,  the  A.  O.  S.  estab- 
lished the  Central  Cooperative  Agricultural  Bank  in  1908.  In  four 
years  it  had  loaned  $5,500  to  credit  societies,  most  of  the  loans  for  a 
year  and  several  times  renewed.  The  small  resources  of  this  bank 
failing  to  be  of  much  service,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  took  the  mat- 
ter up  with  joint  stock  banks  having  branches  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  in   1913  the  president  of  the  board  announced  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  that  2  0  of  the  leading  banks  had  agreed  to  the  following: 
To  authorize  the  managers  of  their  country  branches  to  aid  in  form- 
ing credit  societies,  to  assist  in  matters  of  bookkeeping  and  audit- 
ing and  to  act  as  treasurer  if  desired,  all  this  without  charge  and  not 
to  entail  membership;  "to  allow  such  a  society  as  good  rates  as  possible 
for  money  in  their  hands;  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  applica- 
tions from  such  societies  for  advances,  but  will  require  in  each  case 
to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  security  for  the  loan,  and  though  it  must  be 
repayable  on  demand,  they  will  in  general  practice  be  ready  to  loan 
for  12  months,  subject  to  repayment,  renewal  or  reduction;  if  satis- 
fied that  the  joint  liability  of  the  members  constitutes  adequate 
security,  no  further  guaranty  will  be  required;  the  rate  of  interest 
will  be  a  favorable  fixed  rate,  subject  to  a  year's  notice  of  alteration." 
Mr.  Harris  points  out  the  non-cooperative  character  of  these  pro- 
posals, the  lack  of  a  system  of  federating  the  societies  on  lines  that 
have  been  attended  with  such  conspicuous  success  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  failure  to  provide  that  the  savings  of  people  in  the 
country  may  be  collected  and  used  in  their  own  locality  or  in 
other  agricultural  districts  for  agricultural  purposes,  instead  of 
being  as  at  present  collected  by  joint  stock  banks  and  used  to  finance 
city  concerns  or  possible  undertakings  in  foreign  countries  which  are 
in  direct  competition  with  British  farmers.  The  undoubted  need  of 
an  adequate  cooperative  credit  system  exists,  he  says,  not  only  for 
small  farmers  but  also  for  large  farmers,  whereby  they  may  obtain 
loans  for  productive  purposes  which  would  enable  them  to  pay  cash 
for  their  requirements  instead  of  buying  on  long  time. 
A  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Eastern  Counties  Farmers'  Cooperative  Association,  which 
Mr.  Wolff  declares  "will  bear  comparison  with  any  cooperative  society 
throughout  the  world,"  was  visited  by  the  Commission  on  July  9.  It 
covers  the  agricultural  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Essex,  land 
about  6  6  per  cent  arable  and  34  pasture,  Norfolk  being  devoted  to 
fattening  cattle,  Suffolk  to  pigs  and  sheep,  and  Essex  to  seed 
growing.  The  society  was  organized  in  1904  after  a  visit  to  Denmark 
by  a  committee  of  farmers  to  investigate  Danish  cooperation.  Its 
object  is  to  market  produce  and  purchase  requirements,  cooperatively. 
The  basis  of  membership  is  one  $1.25  share  for  each  10  acres  farmed. 
Only  one-fourth  of  this  has  been  called  but  it  has  proven  ample 
capital.      Its  progress  is  shown  by  these  statistics: 

Mem-        Acre-        Share  Paid    in 

bers.  age. 

1905 158         61,620 

1906 452       143,900 

1908 801      243,334 

1910 943      268,890 

1912 1,057      292,240 

The  management  is  in  a  committee  of  30  members,  one-third 
elected  annually.  They  are  divided  into  eight  sub-committees  on: 
Trading,  grain,  feeding  stuffs,  implements  and  hardware;  livestock; 


'apital. 

Capital. 

Sales. 

7.702 

$    1,975 

$        7  7,004 

17.996 

4,9  4  0 

634,980 

30,544 

8,953 

1,064.964 

33.616 

10.928 

1,383.496 

36,530 

13,039 

1.393.171 
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eggs;  finance;  real  estate  and  buildings;  root  seeds;  fertilizers;  mill. 
There  are  five  oflficers:  manager  of  the  grain,  feeding  stuff,  fertilizer 
and  seed  departments;  manager  of  the  implements,  machinery  and 
hardware  department;  manager  of  the  livestock  department;  manag- 
ress  of  the  egg  department;  secretary-treasurer.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  in  1912  was  as  follows:  Grain,  feeding  stuff,  seeds,  $757,- 
385;  implements  and  machinery,  $144,095;  pigs,  $438,180;  eggs, 
$53,505;  meal  ground  at  mill,  2,892  tons.  The  capital  employed  was 
$94,165,  secured  as  follows:  Paid  up  capital  $13,039,  accumulated 
reserve  $21,530,  loans  from  members  at  4  i/^  per  cent  $31,810,  bank 
overdraft  $27,790.  Loans  are  made  from  members  at  3  per  cent  on 
demand,  3  i/^  per  cent  60  days,  4  i/^  per  cent  four  months'  notice.  The 
average  net  profit  for  1904-12  was  $5,510,  of  which  10  per  cent  goes 
to  the  workers.  Members  of  committees  receive  no  compensation. 
All  members  are  required  to  pay  for  goods  in  2  8  days.  The  benefits 
of  the  society  were  declared  by  the  officers  to  be:  Goods  are  obtained 
at  wholesale  price  plus  a  small  commission;  seeds  are  cleaned  and 
tested;  fertilizers  are  analyzed  and  guaranteed  to  be  up  to  required 
specifications;  the  smallest  farmer  can  purchase  at  same  price  and 
quality  as  the  largest;  best  markets  are  sought  and  regularly  sup- 
plied with  farmers'  produce  with  as  few  middlemen  as  possible; 
profits  are  the  property  of  the  members;  the  farmer's  individual 
energy  can  become  concentrated  upon  production,  trusting  to  co- 
operative combination  to  provide  supplies  and  facilitate  sales.  Its 
success  was  primarily  due,  they  declared,  to  the  loyalty  of  members 
in  their  support,  which  enabled  them  to  employ  competent  and  ex- 
pert rhanagers. 

The  society  markets  through  the  wholesale  trade.  It  keeps  close 
watch  on  all  the  sale  centers  and  is  in  communication  by  wire  and 
knows  where  to  direct  deliveries,  avoiding  an  oversupply.  It  has 
trained  agents  on  the  spot  to  sell  the  goods.  It  does  not  hazard  com- 
petition with  skilled  retailers,  it  supplies  them  and  has  their  friend- 
ship rather  than  enmity.  Its  close  touch  with  market  conditions 
and  experience  in  the  trade  is  of  inestimable  value  to  members  in 
disposing  of  their  livestock.  The  annual  sales  amount  to  close  to  half 
a  million  dollars,  chiefly  pigs.  It  has  a  standing  arrangement  with 
the  Leicester  Cooperative  Distributive  Society  to  deliver  a  carload 
of   30   pigs  every  week. 

The  Framlingham  Agricultural  Cooperative  Society  in  Suffolk 
was  also  visited.  This  was  established  in  1903  after  a  talk  to  the 
farmers  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  active  assistance  by  the  A.  O.  S. 
Many  of  the  farmers  were  poultry  raisers  and  the  marketing  of  eggs 
developed  into  the  most  important  business  of  the  society.  By  exact- 
ing a  fine  for  every  dirty  or  stale  egg  a  standard  of  quality  was  soon 
established  and  the  brand  of  the  society  became  a  certain  guaranty 
of  the  highest  market  price.  Eggs  were  first  brought  to  the  depot 
of  the  society  by  members  but  this  delivery  proving  very  irregular 
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and  the  society  often  being  unable  to  make  promised  delivery,  the 
society  purchased  horses,  wagons  and  cases  to  make  daily  collection, 
which  at  once  resulted  in  an  increased  quantity  of  eggs,  a  saving  of 
labor  in  testing,  and  a  reduction  of  poor  eggs  to  a  minimum.  A 
bonus  of  5  per  cent  is  paid  for  all  eggs  where  120  weigh  over  17 
pounds.  Eggs  are  shipped  in  sectional  cases  containing  10,  20,  30. 
60  or  75  dozen.  The  freight  on  eggs  per  ton  is  greater  on  the  short 
rail  haul  from  Framlingham  to  London  than  it  is  from  France,  and 
although  the  society  paid  the  railroad  $4,305  in  1912,  they  have  been 
unable  to  secure  a  reduction  in  freight.  The  preservation  of  eggs 
by  a  solution  is  an  important  feature  of  the  business,  the  number 
thus  handled  doubling  each  year.  In  1912  there  were  80,000  pre- 
served eggs  sold.  The  society  has  seven  depots  with  wagons  making 
daily  collections.  In  1912  the  members  received  about  $25,000  in 
the  higher  price  secured  by  the  society  compared  with  prices  before 
eggs  were  marketed  cooperatively.  The  society  has  such  a  reputation 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  maintain  an  agent  in  London.  In  1912 
4,500,000  eggs  were  sold  through  mail  orders.  The  share  capital 
is  $7,705  and  accumulated  reserve  $4,445.  In  March,  1913,  the  sum 
of  $1,000  was  distributed  as  a  bonus  to  members  selling  eggs  to  or 
buying  goods  from  the  society  in  addition  to  the  5  per  cent  interest 
on  capital  stock,  which  amounted  to  about  $400,  and  about  $300 
bonus  to  the  employes.  In  1904  there  were  171  members  with  3,023 
shares,  sales  of  $25,250,  and  453,079  eggs  sold;  in  1908,  309  mem- 
bers, 5,169  shares,  $172,840  sales  and  2,190,097  eggs  sold;  in  1912 
643  members,  6,147  shares,  $145,190  sales  and  4,666,920  eggs  sold. 
The  history  of  English  agriculture  shows  far  more  lean  than  fat 
years,  constantly  recurrent  periods  of  depression  after  a  brief  pros- 
perity. In  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  industrial 
revolution  which  was  sending  the  people  in  swarms  from  the  country 
to  the  city  and  town  factories,  followed  by  the  French  revolution  and 
the  years  of  war  with  Napoleon,  necessitated  an  agragrian  revolu- 
tion. The  nation  in  industry  and  in  war  must  be  fed.  Better  methods 
and  greater  production  were  vital.  The  farm  land  in  England  was 
in  the  same  condition  as  in  Germany  and  Austria  and  Hungary  and 
other  continental  countries  for  years  after.  The  old  farm  village 
system  prevailed,  the  people  living  in  the  village,  the  holding  of  each 
farmer  being  in  scattered  strips  of  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  up, 
averaging  about  an  acre,  cultivated  in  a  common  field  by  the  many 
holders,  all  farming  open  field,  vast  areas  in  commons  and  in  waste 
land.  Many  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  providing  for  enclosures, 
fenced  farms  in  place  of  common  fields,  and  by  1796  there  were 
3,000,000  acres  under  enclosure  acts.  Still  there  were  8,000,000 
acres  at  that  time  in  commons  and  waste  lands.  With  individual 
cultivation  came  a  revolution  in  methods  and  in  r(>sults.  Some 
authorities  assert  that  the  land  came  to  produce  five  times  as  much 
as   under   the   old   common    system.      Landlord   and    tenant   invested 
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capital  in  improving  the  land  held  under  the  new  legislation,  in  drain- 
ing and  fertilizing,  in  the  purchase  of  implements.  Crop  rotation 
with  green  crops  in  place  of  lying  fallow  was  followed  by  the  swing 
plow,  the  threshing  machine,  improvement  in  breeding  sheep.  In 
1793  the  government  established  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  made 
a  survey  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  every  county,  studied  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  made  in  foreign  countries  and  encouraged  im- 
provement at  home.  In  18  02  the  lecture  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
before  this  board  marks  an  epoch  in  the  chemistry  of  agriculture. 

A  few  brief  years  of  prosperous  agriculture  were  followed  by 
depression  in  1815  which  lasted  for  a  generation.  In  184  3  von 
Liebig's  treatise  on  agricultural  chemistry  started  a  new  movement 
for  scientific  cultivation.  Chemical  fertilizers  were  used  freely  with 
rich  results.  The  experiment  station  of  Rothamsted  was  established 
in  184  3;  its  work  has  been  of  inestimable  value.  Implements  gave 
way  to  improved  farm  machinery  and  another  period  of  agricultural 
prosperity  endured  until  1874,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  lean  years.  The  record  kept  for  50  years  at  Rothamsted 
of  various  crops  grown  without  fertilizer,  with  animal  fertilizer,  and 
with  different  chemicals,  is  invaluable  to  the  American  farmer  as 
well  as  to  the  British.  For  example,  wheat  without  fertilizer  aver- 
aged 13  bushels  per  acre  and  demonstrated  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  by  a  decrease  in  yield  of  about  a  sixth  of  a  bushel  per  annum. 
Fields  with  chemical  fertilizer  showed  considerably  increased  yield 
over  animal  manure  and  an  average  yield  of  from  2  to  8  bushels  per 
acre  over  the  average  of  the  country.  That  the  lesson  in  agricul- 
tural chemistry  has  been  well  learned  is  demonstrated  by  the  per 
acre  yield  of  England,  which  for  ten  years  prior  to  1905  averaged 
wheat  31  bushels,  barley  33,  oats  40,  potatoes  158.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  established  in  1793  passed  out  of  existence  in  1815, 
when  its  appropriation  was  cut  off  on  grounds  of  economy.  It  was 
re-established  in  1889  and  is  of  considerable  service  to  the  country. 
It  was  under  authority  from  this  board  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Cahill  made 
his  exhaustive  study  of  agricultural  credit  and  cooperation  in  Ger- 
many, his  report  of  which,  published  in  1913,  is  the  most  valuable 
contribution  upon  these  subjects  ever  published.  It  was  printed  as 
a  British  blue  book  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment was  republished  last  fall  as  U.  S.  Senate  Document  No.  17. 

It  is  under  this  Board  of  Agriculture  that  the  Small  Holdings 
and  Allotments  law  enacted  in  1908  is  administered.  This  is  a  back 
to  the  soil  plan  purposed  to  put  an  end  to  enormous  holdings  of  land 
by  individuals  and  to  constitute  a  large  number  of  small  land  owners 
and  rural  homes.  Under  this  law  all  of  the  land  of  any  owner  except 
5  0  acres  may  be  acquired  by  the  county  government  for  sale  or  lease 
to  homeseekers.  If  the  owner  refuses  to  sell  or  lease,  the  law  com- 
pels him  upon  order  of  the  county  authorities  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.     Leases  run  from   14  to   35  years.     After  a  tract  is 
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bought  or  leased  the  county  divides  it  into  small  holdings  of  from  one 
to  50  acres,  making  all  necessary  imjirovements,  fencing  and  erect- 
ing the  necessary  buildings  and  adding  its  share  of  the  total  cost  to 
each  tract.  The  small  holdings  are  then  sold  or  leased,  the  pur- 
chaser or  lessee  being  required  to  contract  to  keep  the  land  in  good 
cultivation,  to  allow  no  liquor  sold  thereon,  and  only  one  dwelling 
house  to  be  erected.  The  purchaser  or  lessee  may  be  an  individual 
or  a  cooperative  society.  The  purchaser  must  pay  one-fifth  cash  and 
the  balance  within  50  years  by  semi-annual  installments  with  inter- 
est. Where  farm  laborers  desire  a  home  of  their  own,  allotments 
of  not  more  than  one  acre  are  set  aside  similarly  and  leased  up  to 
35  years.  The  law  requires  the  county  council  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  administer  the  small  holdings  and  to  urge  the  formation  of 
agricultural  cooperative  societies  among  the  lessees  and  purchasers 
of  the  holdings  covering  credit,  supply,  sale,  production  and  insur- 
ance. The  county  may  make  loans  to  such  societies.  The  county 
also  is  authorized  to  advance  on  mortgage  four-fifths  of  the  purchase 
price  where  a  tenant  arranges  with  his  landlord  to  buy  a  tract  not 
exceeding  50  acres.  Of  the  8,300  county  councils  in  England  and 
Wales  under  this  law,  in  the  five  years  to  1913,  less  than  one-fourth 
has  taken  action.  These  have  acquired  154,9  7  7  acres,  of  which  two- 
thirds  was  purchased  and  one-third  leased.  The  counties  have  bor- 
rowed more  than  $12,250,000  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
these  lands. 

England  is  far  behind  the  continent  in  agricultural  education. 
There  are  a  score  of  colleges  but  the  country  is  very  deficient  in  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  education.  In  all  England  there  are  only 
three  schools  for  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  and  a  few  evening 
classes.  The  counties  are  doing  a  good  deal  to  make  up  for  the 
neglect  of  agricultural  education  for  the  boys  and  girls  by  giving  the 
farmers  full  advantage  of  the  traveling  professor  or  county  e.xpert 
system.  Lancashire  spends  $42,500  a  year  on  agricultural  experts 
to  advise  the  farmers,  lectures,  experiments  and  demonstrations  and 
in  aiding  schools  which  give  a  course  in  agriculture.  Kent  spends 
$30,000  for  the  same  purpose  and  Cheshire  $22,500.  The  expendi- 
ture of  all  of  the  counties  along  this  line  is  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year. 


Chapter  XXVI. 

IRELAND. 

Wonderful  Progress  of  Late  Years  in  Better  Country  Living — The 
Irish  Land  Act — A  Billion  Dollars  Appropriated  by  the  British 
Government  to  Restore  to  the  Ii-ish  People  Their  Land — Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  the  Apostle  of  Cooperation  and  Savior  of 
Rural  Ireland — His  Irish  Agricultuial  Organization  Society 
Has  Solvetl  the  Problem  for  Ireland  and  Points  the  Way  for 
America — Sir  Horace's  Admirable  Summary  of  Accomplish- 
ments— Agi'icultural  Education. 

In  the  opening  words  of  that  wonderful  address  that  soared 
far  above  all  the  eloquence  lavished  upon  the  Commission  by  the 
viceroys,  statesmen,  scientists  and  financiers  of  Europe,  George  W. 
Russell,  editor  of  the  Irish  Homestead,  than  whom  no  other  man 
save  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  so  near  to  the  heart  of  every  Irishman 
and  woman  and  child,  at  the  conference  at  Plunkett  House,  Dublin, 
said: 

"There  may  seem  to  be  something  odd  in  a  continental  state 
like  America  coming  to  a  small  island  like  Ireland  to  learn  from  it, 
but  the  laws  of  human  life  are  the  same  everywhere,  and  as  we  are 
beginning,  I  believe,  to  recover  from  an  economic  disease  with 
which  America  is  threatened,  the  method  of  treatment  here,  the 
policy  which  is  being  applied,  will  probably  be  applicable  in  every 
rural  community.  I  am  sorry  rural  America  has  had  to  travel 
abroad  for  the  sake  of  its  health.  The  disease  of  rural  decay  has 
wrought  more  harm  in  the  Old  World  than  the  New,  and  we  have 
probably  thought  more  over  remedies  than  you  have,  but  in  neither 
the  Old  World  nor  the  New  does  there  seem  to  me  to  be  much  first 
class  thinking  on  the  life  of  the  countryman.  This  will  be  apparent 
if  we  compare  the  quality  of  thought  which  has  been  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  the  city,  state  or  the  constitution  of  widespread  do- 
minions, from  the  days  of  Solon  and  Aristotle  down  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  compare  it  with  the  quality  of  thought 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the  rural  com- 
munity. 

"On  the  labors  of  the  countryman  depend  the  whole  strength 
and  health,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  society;  yet  in  almost  every 
country,  politics,  economics  and  social  reform  are  urban  products, 
and  the  countryman  gets  only  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the 
political  table.  It  seems  to  be  so  in  Canada  and  the  States,  coun- 
tries which  we  in  Europe  for  long  regarded  as  mainly  agricultural. 
It  seems  only  yesterday  to  the  imagination  that  they  were  colonized, 
and  yet  we  find  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Canada  announcing 
this  year  a  decline  in  the  rural  population  in  Eastern  Canada.  As 
children  sprung  from  the  loins  of  diseased  parents  manifest  at  an 
early  age  the  same  defects  in  their  constitutions,  so  Canada  and  the 
States,  though  in  their  national  childhood,  seem  already  threatened 
by  the  same  disease  by  which  classic  Italy  perished,  and  whose 
ravages  today  make  Great  Britain  seem  to  the  acute  diagnoser  of 
political  health  like  a  fruit,  ruddy  without,  but  eaten  away  within 
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and  rotten  to  the  core.  One  expects  disease  in  old  age  but  not  in 
youth.  We  expect  young  countries  to  sow  their  wild  oats,  to  have 
a  few  revolutions  before  they  settle  down  to  national  housekeeping; 
but  we  are  not  moved  by  these  troubles,  the  result  of  excessive 
energy,  as  we  are  by  symptoms  of  premature  decay. 

"No  nation  can  be  regarded  as  unhealthy  when  a  virile  peas- 
antry, contented  with  rural  employments,  however  discontented  with 
other  things,  exists  on  its  soil.  The  disease  which  has  attacked 
the  great  industrial  communities  here  and  in  America  is  a  discon- 
tent with  rural  life.  Nothing  which  has  been  done  hitherto  seems 
able  to  promote  content.  What  is  required  is  the  art  of  the  political 
thinker,  the  imagination  which  creates  a  social  order  and  adjusts 
it  to  human  neeas.  The  genius  of  rural  life  has  not  yet  appeared. 
After  all,  men  are  not  so  completely  changed  in  character  by  their 
rural  environment  that  their  social  needs  do  not,  to  a  large  extent, 
coincide  with  the  needs  of  the  townsman.  They  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  creatures  of  a  different  species.  Yet  statesmen,  who  have 
devoted  so  much  thought  to  the  constitution  of  empires  and  the 
organization  of  great  cities,  who  have  studied  their  psychology,  have 
almost  always  treated  the  rural  problem  purely  as  an  economic 
problem;    as  if  agriculture  was  a  business  only  and  not  a  life." 

Ireland  certainly  has  great  lessons  for  the  student.  It  is  prob- 
able that  no  country  in  the  world's  history  in  the  same  length  of 
time  ever  made  such  progress  in  agricultural  development,  in  better 
country  living,  as  has  Ireland  in  the  last  few  years,  due  to  the  land 
laws  and  the  preaching,  teaching  and  organization  of  cooperation  by 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  It  is  no  longer  suffering  Ireland,  it  is  happy, 
prosperous  Erin  in  the  country  districts.  The  problem  in  Ireland  was 
far  differeni  from  our  problem  or  from  that  on  the  continent  in  recent 
years.  The  Irish  people  did  not  own  their  land.  As  Sir  Horace 
sadly  said,  the  title  to  the  land  of  Ireland  rests  on  conquest;  it 
had  been  granted  to  some  remote  ancestor  of  the  present  crop  of 
absentee  landlords.  The  people  owned  no  land  and  no  money. 
There  was  dire  poverty  among  them.  They  were  emigrating  to  the 
Blessed  Isles,  as  America  was  pictured  to  them,  as  rapidly  as  pass- 
age money  could  be  secured.     Ireland  was  becoming  depopulated. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  natural  increase  in  population, 
which  Ireland  had  enjoyed  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  British 
Isles,  ceased  and  a  decrease  set  in,  very  considerable  at  first  but 
lessening  under  the  changed  conditions  until  now  the  tide  has 
probably  begun  to  turn.  Ireland  has  32,5  31  square  miles,  not  quite 
half — 4  7  per  cent — of  the  area  of  the  state  of  Washington.  The 
decrease  by  ten-year  periods  was: 

Population  Per  c( 

1841 8,171,124 

1851 6,512,385 

1861 5,798,564 

1871 5,412,377 

1881 5,174,386 

1891 4,704,750 

1901 4,458,775 

1911  4,390,219 


Density  Popula- 

Decrease 

tion  Per  Sq.  Mile. 

251 

32.5 

201 

10.9 

178 

6.1 

167 

4.4 

159 

9.4 

144 

5.2 

137 

1.7 

135 

5^72  Ireland 

In  seventy  years  Ireland  lost  nearly  halt'  her  population  and 
retained  in  1911  135  per  square  mile  as  against  251  in  1841.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  the  increase  by  ten-year  periods  in  England 
ranged  from  10.5  to  13.4  per  cent  and  in  Scotland  from  6.5  to  11.2 
per  cent.  Ireland  held  2  0  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1861,  9.7  in  1911.  The  birth  rate  is  23  as  against  26.5 
in  England  and  27.2  in  Scotland  and  the  death  rate  16.5  as  against 
14.7  and  16.1  respectively.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  very 
large,  143  men  and  125  women  in  each  1,000  signing  the  marriage 
register  with  a  cross. 

T.  P.  O'Connor  emphasizes  the  changed  conditions  in  these  im- 
passioned words: 

"For  seven  centuries  there  has  been  a  continual,  bloody,  des- 
perate war  in  Ireland  between  two  races  and  the  prize  for  which 
they  fought  was  the  land.  And  now  at  last  before  our  own  eyes 
this  secular  struggle  is  at  an  end,  the  battle  has  been  fought  and 
won;  the  land  belongs  again  to  the  ancient  Celtic  race  from  which 
it  was  stolen  centuries  ago.  I  myself — and  I  am  no  septuagenarian 
— remember  when  the  Irish  farmers  were  driven  to  the  polls  to  vote 
for  their  landlords  like  so  many  cattle.  I  remember  the  poor, 
wretched,  cringing  slaves  which  they  had  to  be,  in  the  knowledge 
that  when  they  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  landlord  they  were  con- 
fronted by  the  master  of  their  life  or  death.  And  now  realize  that 
on  half  the  soil  of  Ireland  the  people  never  see  a  landlord  or  a  land- 
lord's representative,  that  every  year  brings  them  nearer  to  the  time 
when  they  will  be  the  absolute  owners  of  their  holdings." 

During  these  seven  centuries  the  Irish  always  resented  the  alien 
landlord's  claim  to  title  to  the  land.  In  18  70  Mr.  Gladstone  attempted 
to  remedy  Irish  conditions  by  land  legislation  which  eventuated  in 
1881  in  what  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  calls  "one  of  the  greatest  agrarian 
reforms  in  history,  rent  fixing  by  judicial  authority,  which  certainly 
was  a  bold  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  a  desolating  effect,  centuries 
old."  This  land  act  of  Gladstone's  gave  tenants  the  right  to  have  their 
rent  fixed  by  court  and  readjusted  every  15  years  and  also  the  right 
to  sell  their  leaseholds.  It  als^o  provided  for  a  loan  by  the  state 
of  three-fourths  of  the  purchase  price  where  tenants  could  come  to 
an  agreement  with  landlords  for  purchase  of  their  holdings.  These 
reforms  accomplished  considerable  good  but  failed  to  provide  the 
needed  remedy,  and  acts  of  1885,  1891  and  1903  finally  completed 
the  machinery  for  turning  over  all  the  farm  land  of  Ireland  from 
the  landlord  to  the  tenant.  The  act  of  1885  appropriated  $25,000,- 
OOu  to  advance  to  tenants  for  such  purchases  and  in  18  89  another 
$25,000,000  was  added.  This  $50,000,000  was  exhausted  in  1891, 
having  established  2  5,367  tenants  as  owners.  In  1891  and  1896 
there  was  further  legislation  and  by  1903  a  total  of  73,917  tenants 
had  become  landowners. 

The  Irish  Land  Act  of  19  03  rounded  out  the  legislation  and  was 
epoch  making  in  its  results.  Its  provisions  were  the  result  of  a  con- 
ference between  representatives  of  landlords  and  tenants  at  Dublin. 
It    recognizes    the    principle    of    compulsory    sale    of    the    landlord's 
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interest  in  all  the  land  in.  Ireland  to  the  tenant,  not  legal  compulsion 
but  what  has  come  to  be  called  "the  principle  of  compulsion  by  in- 
ducement." The  sum  of  $500,000,000  was  appropriated  to  the  Land 
Commission  to  advance  to  tenants  for  purchase  and  an  additional 
$60,000,000  to  be  used  as  a  12  per  cent  cash  bonus  to  induce  land- 
lords to  agree  to  make  sale.  Loans  are  made  to  tenants  up  to  a 
limit  of  $35,000.  Those  eligible  to  aid  under  this  bill  are:  A 
tenant;  the  son  of  a  tenant;  a  tenant  or  owner  of  a  holding  not 
exceeding  $25  in  assessed  valuation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hold- 
ing he  wishes  to  purchase;  a  person  who  within  twenty-five  years 
before  the  passage  of  the  act  was  a  tenant  of  a  holding  to  which  the 
act  applies  and  who  is  not  at  the  date  of  purchase  a  tenant  or 
holder;  in  case  of  death  of  a  person  eligible,  the  Land  Commission 
may  select  a  representative.  In  1909  a  further  amendment  was 
adopted,  making  the  period  of  payment  68%  years  and  the  annual 
payment  ZVz  Per  cent,  including  interest  and  amortization,  which 
makes  the  interest  a  shade  over  3  per  cent.  The  landlords  are  paid 
in  cash  and  as  the  bonds  issued  have  sold  at  a  considerable  discount, 
there  has  been  a  very  serious  loss,  which  is  charged  against  and  must 
ultimately  be  paid  by  the  Irish  revenues.  When  this  amendment 
was  adopted  in  1909,  Mr.  Birrell,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  an- 
nounced that  $140,000,000  had  been  paid,  $280,000,000  additional 
contracted  to  be  paid  and  that  it  would  require  a  total  of  $915,000,- 
000  to  complete  the  transactions.  There  are  530,000  holdings  in 
Ireland.  Up  to  March,  1913,  applications  had  been  filed  for  455,000. 
There  was  in  1912  4,988,420  acres  in  crops  and  9,685,358  in  perma- 
nent grass.  Over  8,000,000  acres  had  been  bought  for  and  sold  to 
240,000  tenants  and  the  amount  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid  by 
the  state  had  reached  $622,404,180.  It  will  exceed  a  billion  dollars 
when  the  work  is  completed  and  every  tenant  in  Ireland  will  have 
become  a  landowner. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board  is  a  larger  commission,  estab- 
lished in  1891  for  the  purchase  and  sale  to  tenants  of  large  estates 
in  nine  western  counties,  where  the  congestion  of  tenants  was  so 
great  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  make  a  living  from  his 
very  small  patch  of  ground.  This  Board  has  wide  power  in  taking 
families  from  congested  districts  and  placing  them  on  a  plot  of 
ground  large  enough  to  support  them,  in  increasing  the  size  of  inad- 
equate holdings  and  developing  agriculture  by  improving  livestock 
and  methods  of  cultivation.  The  Board  is  granted  about  $1,100,000 
a  year,  of  which  $100,000  is  expended  in  aiding  settlers  and  the 
balance  principally  in  buying  real  estate,  improving  it  and  cutting 
it  up  into  allotments.  Up  to  1913  the  Board  had  purchased  land 
valued  at  $15,000,000,  of  which  about  $500,000  had  been  sold. 
Other  laws  provide  for  loans  for  various  land  improvement  purposes, 
drainage,  irrigation,  reclaiming,  erection  of  farm  buildings,  the  loan 
constituting  a  lien  on  the  property  and  running  for  from  30  to  50 
—10 
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years.  Contributions  for  construction  of  railroads  and  canals  are 
authorized  under  these  laws.  Nearly  $100,000,000  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  improvements  under  these  acts.  Cottages  for  farm 
laborers  with  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  of  land  are  provided, 
either  rented  at  low  rents  or  paid  for  on  very  long  time  and  in  very 
small  payments  and  low  interest.  Some  of  these  cottages  visited  by 
the  Commission  were  about  16  by  24  feet,  with  bedrooms  in  an 
upper  story,  costing  $600  to  $700  for  construction,  renting  for  18 
or  2  0  cents  a  week  with  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  of  arable 
ground,  which  was  planted  in  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Rents 
are  reduced  as  families  increase.  These  farm  laborers  earn  40  to 
60  cents  a  day  and  are  very  independent  since  they  have  become 
landholders. 

IRELAND'S  CRISIS  AND  SAVIOR. 
This  tremendous  revolution  in  the  status  of  land  tenure  in 
Ireland  did  not  revolutionize  or  recreate  the  Irish  peasant.  It 
offered  him  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  betterment,  but  the  weight 
of  centuries  of  serfdom  left  him  without  initiative,  without  knowl- 
edge, without  ambition.  An  apostle,  a  guide,  a  leader,  a  man  of 
great  heart,  soul  and  mind  was  absolutely  essential,  a  man  of  a 
single  thought  and  purpose,  with  that  great  heart  and  soul  and 
mind  knowing  but  one  impulse,  the  redemption  of  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  peasant.  Fate  that  had  frowned  on  Ireland  for  centuries  was 
very  kind  in  this  vital  crisis,  it  produced  the  man. 

In  his  own  modest  words,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  says: 
"Twenty  years  ago,  this  general  course  of  events  (the  solution 
of  the  land  problem)  was  foreseen  and  a  few  Irishmen  conceived  and 
set  to  work  upon  what  has  come  to  be  Ireland's  Rural  Life  policy. 
The  position  taken  up  was  simple.  What  Parliament  was  about  to  do 
would  pull  down  the  whole  structure  of  Ireland's  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  would  clear  away  the  chief  hindrance  to  economic  and  social 
progress.  But  upon  the  ground  thus  cleared  the  edifice  of  a  new 
rural  social  economy  would  have  to  be  built.  This  work,  although 
it  needs  the  fostering  care  of  government  and  liberal  facilities  for 
a  system  of  education  intimately  related  to  the  people's  working 
lives,  belongs  mainly  to  the  sphere  of  voluntary  effort.  The  new 
movement  which  was  started  in  188  9  to  meet  these  circumstances 
was  thus  a  movement  for  the  upbuilding  of  country  life,  better  farm- 
ing, better  business,  better  living.  We  began  with  better  business, 
which  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  agricultural  cooperation  into 
the  farming  industry.  We  won  from  Parliament  an  institution  so 
framed  and  endowed  that  it  is  able  to  give  to  the  Irish  farmers  all  the 
assistance  which  can  be  legitimately  given  by  public  agencies  and 
at  public  expense.  This  consists  chiefly  of  education,  interpreted 
in  the  widest  sense.  Practical  instruction  to  old  and  young,  in 
schools,  upon  the  farms,  at  meetings,  lectures,  experiments  and 
demonstrations,  the  circulation  of  useful  information  and  advice 
and  all  the  usual  methods  known  to  progressive  governments  are 
being  introduced  with  the  chief  aim  of  enabling  the  farmer  to 
apply  to  the  practice  of  farming  the  teachings  of  modern  science. 
Better  living,  which  includes  making  country  life  more  interesting 
and  attractive  is  sought  by  using  voluntary  associations,  some 
organized  primarily  for  business  purposes,  and  others,  having  no 
business  aim,  for  social  and  intellectual  ends." 
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Upon  his  graduation  from  Oxford  in  the  late  seventies,  Mr. 
Plunkett  devoted  his  time  to  a  study  of  the  movement  for  agricul- 
tural cooperation,  just  beginning  to  gain  headway  in  Germany  and 
to  be  talked  of  in  Denmark,  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  there 
was  something  here  for  bettering  the  terrible  conditions  of  the 
Irish  peasant.  Just  at  this  time  another  young  Irishman,  Father 
Finlay,  a  Jesuit  priest,  returned  to  Dublin  after  completing  his 
studies  in  German  universities  and  being  invited  to  make  a  public 
address,  selected  for  his  subject  the  Raiffeisen  system  of  coopera- 
tive credit.  Raiffeisen  had  just  established  his  first  federation  of 
30  little  societies  and  the  first  central  bank  at  Neuwied  and  the 
possibilities  appealed  to  the  priest.  Young  Plunkett  happened  to 
be  present  at  the  lecture  and  was  immensely  impressed.  He  sought 
Father  Finlay's  acquaintance  and  from  that  evening  dated  a  strong 
friendship  betwen  these  two  men  and  collaboration  to  which  Ire- 
land owes  its  agricultural  renascence. 

His  lungs  weakened  by  the  confinement  of  college  life  and  his 
health  seriously  threatened,  Mr.  Plunkett  was  sent  to  our  plains 
and  mountains  to  build  up  and  he  spent  the  next  ten  years  ranch- 
ing in  Wyoming,  acquiring  business  interests  that  have  made  him 
a  regular  annual  visitor  since  his  return  to  Ireland  in  1889.  During 
those  ten  years  on  the  plains  and  in  the  foothills  his  thoughts  were 
constantly  on  the  problem  of  the  Irish  peasant  and  its  solution 
through  the  agencies  Father  Finlay  had  seen  and  studied  in  Ger- 
many. Despite  a  natural  distaste  for  politics,  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1892  and  served  eight  years  until  he  accomplished  his  one 
political  ambition,  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  In  the  meantime, 
immediately  upon  his  return  to  Ireland  from  America  in  1889,  he 
and  Father  Finlay  had  gathered  a  few  friends  and  inaugurated  a 
campaign  to  teach  the  Irish  farmers  to  organize  agriculture  along 
cooperative  lines.  After  five  years  of  teaching,  the  field  seemed 
ready  and  in  1894  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  was 
organized,  the  first  step  toward  practical  agricultural  cooperation 
in  all  Great  Britain.  Plunkett,  Sir  Horace  by  this  time,  became 
president  and  Father  Finlay  vice  president,  and  for  twenty  years 
they  have  held  those  positions. 

In  his  address  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  society, 
twenty  years  ago,  Sir  Horace  set  forth  conditions  and  his  proposed 
remedy — self  help,  in  these  words: 

"When  after  a  short  period  of  self  government  England   took 
over   the  responsibility  for  our  well  being,   the   people   outsule   the 
?::    ind'ustriil   towns \ad   been    thrown    back    upon    agnculu>rea^ 
their  one  resource.     A  land  system  enabled  t^^;,^"'""^^.^^  "^Xr  Uv 
man  to  confiscate  the  improvements  of  the  tenant      This  natu.all> 
put   a   premium   on    bad   by    withholding   the    j^^^'^^'^^   "^   ^««  ,    ^"^.^ 
bandry.     We  find  the  nation  relying  on  its  ^^   f^  '"^"^^'^.^J       ./, •,; 
industry    so    degenerated    that    the    great    bulk    ?I    the    pop   1.  no. 
depend  for  their  subsistence  on  a  single  crop.     Then,  not  untore 
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seen,  the  appalling  disaster  of  the  Great  Famine,  followed  by  half 
a  century  of  emigration,  destroys  whatever  recuperative  power  the 
nation  might  have  otherwise  possessed.  Today  the  population  is 
not  only  decreased  by  one-half,  but  the  vital  statistics  show  that 
the  drain  is  even  more  deplorable  in  the  quality  than  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  human  outflow. 

"This  then  is  the  point  from  which  the  new  movement  starts. 
Excepting  Ulster,  we  have  a  country  without  town  life  and  there- 
fore without  industrial  spirit,  mainly  dependent  upon  agriculture. 
The  English  land  tenure  has  been  abolished  but  our  farmers  find 
their  market  opened  to  the  whole  world  and  they  have  to  face  a 
competition  with  which  their  former  treatment  has  unfitted  them  to 
cope.  This  is  the  main  economic  factor,  but  the  human  factor  is 
the  more  important.  These  events  have  led  my  countrymen  to 
believe  that  their  depressed  condition  is  due  to  no  fault  and  is  to 
be  remedied  by  no  effort  of  their  own.  They  are  inclined  to  regard 
the  government  as  the  source  of  all  their  material  ills  and  the  pos- 
sible source  of  all  material  good.  The  specific  remedies  they  mostly 
favor  are  governmental.  The  unpalatable  alternative  we  have  to 
offer  is  Organized  Self  Help. 

"The  promoters  of  the  new  movement  entertain  no  illusions 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  state  aid  to  deal  with  such  a  situation  as  I 
have  described.  Nothing  but  a  great  national  effort,  inspired  by 
a  spirit  of  self  reliance,  will  now  avail.  The  economic  thought  of 
the  country  must  be  transformed  until  the  people  come  to  see  that 
they  must  work  out  their  own  economic  salvation.  The  coopera- 
tive movement  will  best  carry  out  the  objects  we  have  in  view.  No 
better  advice  can  be  given  the  Irish  farmers  than  that  they  shall 
follow  where  the  Danish  farmers  have  led." 

It  took  two  years  of  constant  preaching  and  pleading  to  get  the 
first  cooperative  creamery  started,  although  it  was  shown  to  the 
farmers  that  Ireland  was  once  the  greatest  butter  producing 
country  in  the  world,  that  Irish  butter  was  formerly  admitted  to  be 
superior  and  commanded  the  highest  price,  that  Irish  butter  was 
better  than  ever,  but  that  England,  which  spends  over  an  hundred 
millions  a  year  for  foreign  butter,  no  longer  would  buy  Irish  butter 
because  Denmark  and  Sweden  and  France  were  furnishing  a 
uniform  product  far  superior  to  the  Irish.  It  was  shown  that  the 
farmers  of  these  countries  had  robbed  the  Irish  dairy  of  its  market 
because  they  had  combined  together  in  cooperative  societies,  built 
cooperative  creameries,  equipped  them  with  modern  machinery  and 
appliances,  utilized  the  highest  modern  dairy  science,  thus  improv- 
ing the  quality  and  insuring  its  uniformity  and  at  the  same  time 
reducing  cost  of  production  to  the  minimum,  and  through  the 
same  all-powerful  agency  of  cooperation  had  secured  low  rates 
from  railway  and  steamship  companies  and  careful  handling  while 
in  transit. 

In  spite  of  these  unanswerable  arguments,  progress  was  very 
slow.  "The  real  diflSculty,"  Sir  Horace  says,  "was  the  farmers' 
innate  distrust  of  each  other  and  of  themselves.  The  superior 
persons  who  criticised  our  endeavors  told  us  that  the  Irish  can 
conspire  but  cannot  combine.  Economists  assured  us  that  financial 
disaster  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  insane  attempt  to 
substitute   in   a   highly   technical   manufacture   democratic   manage- 
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ment  for  one  man  control.  Having  an  unbounded  faith  in  the 
latent  capacities  of  our  countrymen  and  knowing  that  success  in 
this  first  application  of  organized  self  help  would  open  up  prospects 
of  amelioration  in  every  department  of  Irish  agricultural  life,  we 
determined  to  persevere  until  practical  demonstration  had  proved 
us  right  or  wrong."  What  cooperation  can  accomplish  and  does 
accomplish,  he  set  forth  as  follows: 

(1)  It  enables  farmers  to  own  and  jointly  use  expensive  ma- 
chinery, gives  them  the  use  and  all  the  profits  of  the  latest  ap- 
pliances for  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  will  develop 
poultry  and  egg  trade  in  which  individuals  have  failed,  lowers  cost 
of  production  and  obtains  seeds,  fertilizers,  implements  and  all 
farm  requisites  of  guaranteed  quality  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 

(2)  It  exercises  control  over  marketing  of  livestock  and  produce. 
Only  by  bulking  consignments  can  farmers  secure  low  freight  rates 
and  care  in  handling. 

(3)  It  sells  produce  through  its  own  agents,  thus  eliminating 
the  middle  profits  which  represent  the  astonishing  difference  be- 
tween what  the  producer  gets  and  what  the  consumer  pays. 

(4)  It  enables  the  farmer  to  borrow  money  at  a  lower  rate 
and  for  a  long  enough  time  to  enable  him  to  repay  out  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  loan. 

(5)  Lastly,  and  the  greatest  advantage  of  all,  when  farmers 
learn  to  work  together  they  will  find  that  by  exchange  of  ideas,  by 
friendly  discussion  and  mutual  help,  they  will  become  better 
farmers,  better  businessmen,  and  as  they  are  building  up  the  coun- 
try on  the  surest  of  foundations,  better  patriots.  Before  they  have 
gone  very  far  in  the  practice  of  cooperation  they  will  find  that 
mutual  confidence  pays. 

THE  RURAL,  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

How  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  was  to  help 
and  how  cooperation  was  to  be  worked  out — the  two  are  identical 
and  synonymous — he  explained  in  this  way: 

"It  would  be  ruinous  to  begin  a  cooperative  enterprise  without 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  cooperation. 
The  I.  A.  O.  S.  has  exhaustively  studied  the  constitution  and  pro- 
cedure of  successful  farmers'  combination  in  other  countries.  It  is 
ready  to  organize  successful  farmers'  combination  in  Ireland.  It 
is  ready  to  send  down  competent  organizers  to  explain  the  whole 
system  to  you  as  soon  as  you  really  desire  our  assistance.  It  will 
send  you  printed  information  upon  the  method  of  forming  a  society 
and  pamphlets  dealing  in  detail  upon  the  many  subjects,  to  show 
you  how  others  are  making  agriculture  pay  and  how  you  can  do 
the  same." 

In  those  terse  words,  the  savior  of  rural  Ireland  has  summed  up 
the  whole  agricultural  problem.  He  has  solved  it  for  his  native  land 
through  his  I.  A.  O.  S.  The  American  student  can  bring  back  from 
his  European  investigation  no  more  valuable  lesson.  It  leaves  for 
us  only  the  detail  of  what  body  and  how  constituted  is  to  perform 
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this  function  in  the  state  of  Washington.  For,  as  Sir  Horace  said 
in  his  address  to  the  Commission  at  Dublin,  while  Irish  rural  condi- 
tions differ  widely  from  American,  "in  its  broad  human  aspects  the 
modern  problem  of  rural  life  is  common  to  every  country  in  the 
English  speaking  world." 

What  the  I.  A.  O.  S.  has  accomplished  is  profoundly  impressive 
because  of  the  difficulties  faced  and  overcome.  In  the  words  of  its 
founder  and  head,  "the  movement  has  had  to  surmount  every  kind 
of  opposition  which  the  wit  of  man  could  devise."  He  held  50 
public  meetings  before  he  got  his  first  cooperative  creamery  started, 
and  after  nine  years  of  assiduous  effort,  there  were  150  creameries 
with  a  membership  of  18,000  and  79  cooperative  supply  societies 
with  a  membership  of  8,10  0.  The  first  credit  society  was  estab- 
lished in  1895.  Sir  Horace  had  read  Mr.  Wolff's  books,  went  to 
London  to  hear  him  address  a  meeting  on  cooperative  banking,  told 
him  he  was  converted  and  took  this  greatest  of  English  speaking 
advocates  of  cooperative  credit  back  to  Dublin,  where  he  addressed 
the  I.  A.  O.  S.  with  the  same  effect  and  the  result  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  Raiffeisen  societies  in  Ireland,  the  first  being  the  bank 
at  Doneraile.  It  is  based  on  unlimited  liability,  loans  only  for 
productive  purposes,  two  fellow  members  as  indorsers,  no  dividends, 
no  salaries  except  to  the  secretary,  all  profits  going  to  build  up  a 
reserve.  Loans  are  for  short  terms  for  a  specific  productive  purpose 
and  charged  from  5  to  6  %  per  cent  interest.  Great  care  is  exercised 
to  admit  as  members  only  men  who  are  known  to  be  sober,  indus- 
trious, of  good  character  and  of  disposition  which  enables  them  to 
get  along  with  their  fellowmen.  On  account  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people  they  cannot  yet  depend  principally  upon  deposits  for  their 
working  capital  but  borrow  most  of  it  from  commercial  banks  upon 
the  joint  liability  of  the  members,  paying  3  to  4  per  cent.  They 
allow  the  same  rate  on  deposits  that  they  pay  for  loans.  As  in 
Germany,  the  manager  is  frequently  the  village  school  teacher  or 
priest.  On  occasion,  where  a  struggling  credit  society  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  funds,  men  of  standing  have  loaned  their  credit  to 
guarantee  its  loan,  in  sympathy  for  their  poor  neighbors.  There 
has  been  some  degree  of  state  aid  in  the  form  of  loans  of  from  $25  0 
up  to  $1,000  on  long  time  at  3  per  cent,  to  assist  in  the  initial 
expense.  Rev.  T.  A.  Finlay,  vice  president  of  the  I.  A.  O.  S.,  who 
watched  the  early  budding  of  the  Raiffeisen  societies  in  Germany 
and  bore  the  seed  to  Ireland,  summed  up  the  result  in  an  address  to 
the  Commission  at  Dublin: 

"Labor  without  capital  is  barren.  Where  the  farmers  are  in 
the  toils  of  the  usurer — the  Gombeen  man,  as  we  name  him  in  Ire- 
land— the  first  service  cooperation  must  render  to  the  farmer  is  to 
set  him  free;  this  it  can  do  only  by  organized  credit.  Safety  is 
assured  by  the  fact  that  the  society  operates  within  a  small  area,  so 
that  each  member  is  thoroughly  known  to  all  the  others,  that  only 
persons  of  approved  honesty  and  industry  are  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  that  loans  are  made  only  for  productive  purposes,  which 
in  the  period  for  which  they  are  made  will  yield  the  means  of  repay- 
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ment.  Our  experience  in  Ireland  accords  with  that  of  Germany.  It 
has  proved  that  no  system  of  credit  is  more  secure  than  when  based 
on  the  character  of  the  poor  man.  Such  security  is  as  trustworthy 
as  railroad  stock  or  treasury  bonds." 

In  1913  there  were  236  Raiffeisen  credit  societies  with  19,505 
members,  doing  a  business  of  $280,275.  The  movement  has  not 
met  with  the  success  it  has  in  continental  countries  apparently 
through  errors  or  inefficiency  in  management.  The  I. A.  O.  S.  blames 
the  local  management.  Ambassador  Herrick  suggests  that  critics 
of  the  Irish  system  are  inclined  to  lay  stress  upon  state  aid  as  the 
cause  of  the  lack  of  success,  and  also  that  the  credit  societies  are 
limited  to  credit.  "No  rural  credit  system  has  succeeded  greatly," 
he  says,  "except  where  the  credit  societies  do  collective  buying  and 
selling  or  else  are  syndicated  by  identity  of  membership  with  pur- 
chasing and  distributing  societies.  Farmers  will  not  organize 
credit  societies  or  assume  the  expense,  care,  risk  and  responsibility 
of  management  unless  such  banks  are  empowered  to  utilize  the 
funds  for  some  definite  objects  of  economy  and  convenience.  Thrift 
stimulated  by  dividends  or  interest  is  no  inducement  to  farmers, 
who,  as  a  rule,  find  immediate  use  for  all  money  they  make  and  so 
have  none  to  lay  aside  in  the  banks  for  loans  to  others  at  the  rates 
they  are  able  to  pay." 

It  is  in  dairy  societies,  perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  cooperation, 
that  the  movement  in  Ireland  has  thus  far  scored  its  greatest  suc- 
cess. There  were  in  1913  326  dairies  with  a  membership  of  45,725, 
paid  up  capital  of  $731,850  and  annual  business  of  $10,010,635; 
There  were  also  the  following:  171  agricultural  societies,  18,271 
members,  $34,180  capital,  $645,995  annual  business;  18  poultry 
societies,  5,879  members,  $9,830  capital,  $314,485  business;  20  home 
industries  societies,  1,375  members,  $3,530  capital,  $31,285  busi- 
ness; 40  pig  and  cattle  supply  societies  with  657  members  and  $120 
paid  up  capital;  9  flax  societies,  624  members,  $2,750  capital. 
$17,010  business;  25  miscellaneous,  including  bacon  curing  and  bee 
keeping  societies,  4,928  members,  $78,685  capital,  $298,030  busi- 
ness; 2  federations  of  I.  A.  O.  S.  societies  including  247  societies, 
$42,585  capital,  $664,645  business;  supplemental  societies  with  an 
annual  business  of  $1,070,055,  making  a  total  of  934  societies, 
97,318  members,  $904,425  paid  up  capital  and  an  annual  business 
of  $13,332,415.  These  societies  have  done  an  aggregate  business  of 
$100,000,000  since  Sir  Horace  succeeded  in  establishing  his  first 
cooperative  creamery.  The  why  of  the  movement  and  what  has 
been  accomplished.  Sir  Horace  thus  admirably  summarized  in  his 
address  to  the  Commission: 

"Radical  changes  had  occurred  in  the  condition  of  the  farmer's 
industry.  The  market  required  that  food  should  be  consigned  reg- 
ularly in  bulk  and  of  uniform  (luality.  If  farmers  were  not  organ- 
ized they  could  not  fulfill  these  conditions  and  a  hon\v  of  middle- 
men or,  worse  still,  a  highly  organized  combine,  would  come  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  and  exact  tribute  from  both.      Unit. 
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I  think,  is  your  experience  in  America  today.  We  had  the  very  edu- 
cational experience  of  being  beaten  in  the  English  and  even  in  the 
Irish  markets  in  such  commodities  as  butter,  bacon  and  eggs,  for 
the  production  of  which  we  are  exceptionally  favored.  It  was  then 
that  we  Irish,  compelled  by  these  circumstances,  began  to  make  the 
kind  of  inquiry  into  the  rural  economy  of  our  competitors  on  the 
continent  that  you  have  just  completed. 

"The  lesson  learned,  put  in  the  fewest  words,  was-  this:  The 
success  of  our  continental  competitors  was  due  to  a  combined 
organized  voluntary  effort  with  judicious  state  assistance.  Both 
were  necessary  but  the  part  played  by  the  governments  was  of  in- 
significant importance  compared  with  the  astonishing  potency  of 
cooperative  production  and  marketing.  Everywhere,  too,  the 
cooperative  organization  of  the  producers  was  not  only  highly  effect- 
ive as  a  method  of  business  but  was  the  secret  of  the  political  power 
which  enabled  the  farmers  to  get  the  assistance  they  needed  at  the 
hands  of  the  government.  We,  therefore,  set  ourselves  to  introduce 
agricultural  cooperation  into  Ireland  and  then  upon  a  foundation  of 
organized  self  help,  the  best  definition  I  know  of  cooperation,  to 
build  a  system  of  sound  educational  state  aid. 

"We  began  with  the  dairy  industry  because  it  afforded  a  unique 
opportunity.  Our  farmers,  not  understanding  how  to  organize,  could 
not  do  better  than  sell  their  milk  to  outside  capitalists.  These  men 
were  not  here  for  their  health  nor  for  our  benefit.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  organize  our  farmers  to  do  their  own  dairying  for 
their  own  profit.  But  the  attempt  was  made  upon  the  only  system 
of  combination  which  was  understood,  the  ordinary  joint  stock  plan. 
The  companies  all  broke  down,  simply  because  the  joint  stock 
system  is  not  suitable  to  the  farmer's  industry.  Under  far  less 
favorable  conditions  we  organized  creameries  on  the  cooperative 
plan,  and  today  cooperative  societies,  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
joint  stock  companies,  are  producing  some  $10,000,000  worth  of 
butter  under  a  system  which  gives  the  entire  control  and  profits  of 
the  Industry  to  the  farmers  themselves. 

"From  the  small  beginnings  of  a  single  creamery,  brought  to 
birth  after  infinite  propagandism — my  own  personal  efforts  including 
exactly  5  0  meetings  before  I  succeded  in  organizing  the  first  society 
—these  institutions  multiplied  and  the  cooperative  principle  grad- 
ually established  itself  in  the  Irish  rural  mind.  Today  there  are  ap- 
proximately 100,000  farmers  in  this  little  island  engaged  in  various 
forms  of  agricultural  cooperative  effort,  accounting  probably,  with 
their  families,  for  500,000  of  the  population.  I  expect  that  within 
a  very  short  time  the  number  will  be  doubled.  They  combine  to- 
gether to  buy  seeds,  fertilizers,  implements,  machinery  and  other 
agricultural  requisites;  to  market  poultry,  eggs  and  other  kinds  of 
produce.  In  one  instance,  at  Roscrea  in  Tipperary,  between  3,000 
and  4,000  small  farmers  have  provided  the  necessary  capital  and 
embarked  upon  the  highly  technical  and  ambitious  project  of  a 
cooperative  bacon  factory,  while  at  Wexford  a  similar  project  for 
the  cooperative  disposal  of  beef,  mutton  and  pork  is  being  wisely  and 
cautiously  undertaken. 

"Other  societies  have  been  formed  to  treat  the  fiax  crop  between 
the  harvest  and  the  sale  to  the  spinner.  Credit  societies  have  been 
formed  on  the  Raiffeisen  plan  and  to  the  development  of  this  sys- 
tem we  look  for  the  economic  and  social  redemption  of  the  most 
backward  and  debt  laden  of  our  rural  communities.  Many  other 
farming  purposes  are  embraced  in  the  activities  of  the  societies. 
The  total  business  transactions  of  the  movement  will  aggregate, 
roughly,  this  year,  some  $15,000,000  of  your  currency.     We  do  not 
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attach  any  importance  to  the  amount  of  business  done,  which  we 
know  full  well  is  as  yet  far  too  small.  All  that  we  do  claim  to  have 
achieved  is  that  we  have  successfully  demonstrated  that  tho  cooper- 
ative system  is  capable  of  enabling  the  farmer  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute efficiently  and  economically  and  at  the  same  time  to  finance 
both  these  operations. 

"In  Ireland  the  policy  of  strict  abstention  from  any  interference 
by  government,  even  by  way  of  technical  education,  was  carried  to 
the  length  of  withholding  the  kind  of  assistance  w-hich  every  other 
Eui-opean  government  was  giving  to  its  farmers.  The  effect  of  such 
neglect  upon  a  country  like  Ireland,  dependent  absolutely  for  the 
welfare  of  all  classes  upon  the  productivity  of  its  single  industry,  I 
leave  you  to  imagine.  The  political  influence  of  the  cooperative 
movement  obtained  from  Parliament  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Education.  An  extensive  inquiry  by  very  able  com- 
missioners was  made  into  the  rural  economy  of  nine  European  coun- 
tries whose  agricultural  progress  was  held  to  have  lessons  for  Ire- 
land. In  a  unanimous  report  the  committee  insisted  that  any  help 
given  should  supplement  but  in  no  sense  provide  a  substitute  for 
the  organized  voluntary  effort,  which,  it  was  recognized,  must  be  the 
farmers'  main  reliance. 

"The  governments  in  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire 
are  concerned  to  stop  the  rural  exodus  and  to  settle  a  prosperous 
and  a  numerous  population  upon  their  farm  lands.  In  England 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  legislation  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  small  farms  for  farmers  with  little  capital.  It  is  felt  that  this  is 
bound  to  fail  unless  these  farmers  practice  cooperative  methods. 
The  government  in  19  09  created  the  development  commission,  liber- 
ally endowed  to  aid  and  develop  agriculture,  including  specifically 
the  organization  of  cooperation.  To  the  question,  how  could  money 
for  this  purpose  be  administered?  the  commissioners  rejected  all 
alternatives  and  concluded  that  the  work  could  be  done  efficiently 
and  economically  in  one  way  only  and  that  was  by  the  agricultural 
organization  societies. 

"If  Ireland  has  contributed  anything  to  the  solution  of  the 
rural  problem  it  is  to  be  found  in  two  cardinal  propositions,  one  of 
principle,  the  other  of  procedure.  The  first  is  that  you  must  ap- 
proach the  problem  on  its  three  sides.  You  must  regard  agricul- 
ture as  an  industry,  as  a  business  and  as  a.  life.  Into  the  industry 
you  must  introduce  the  teachings  of  modern  science  as  it  has  been 
introduced  into  every  other  important  industry.  Into  the  business 
must  be  imported  methods  of  combination,  simply  because  under 
modern  business  conditions  transactions  must  be  on  a  large  scale 
to  be  economical.  The  life  of  the  rural  community  must  also  be 
modernized  by  making  it  physically  more  comfortable,  mentally 
more  stimulating  and  socially  more  satisfying.  You  know,  indeed 
some  of  you  have  done  us  the  honor  of  adopting  our  Irish  formula: 
better  farming,  better  business,  better  living.  That  idea,  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  comprehensively  with  the  problem  in  its  practical, 
in  its  commercial,  in  its  social  aspects  is  the  chief  contribution  that 
we  have  made  to  its  solution.  . 

"The  second  Irish  proposition  relates  to  the  order  in  wtiicii 
the  three  parts  of  the  solution  must  be  operated.  ^  ou  must  Dcgin 
with  better  business  because  it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  imii 
better  farming  and  better  living.  It  is  a  condition  procodeiio 
better  farming  because  you  have  no  effective  agency  for  ""l'ar<  ng 
technical  Instruction  or  even  useful  information,  boh  "f^  /^ '' 
it  is  the  province  of  the  government  to  l''-«Vl\''' •''  '  Vn  ^i  ess 
bodies  of  farmers  organized  for  the  purposes  of  their  (>\mi  Duhineas. 
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I  could  write  volumes  but  have  no  room  for  sentences  upon  the 
waste  of  splendid  educational  effort  in  your  country  owing  to  the 
lack  of  business  organizations  of  farmers  to  cooperate  with  those 
who  desire  to  improve  their  husbandry.  (I  am  quite  aware  that 
almost  every  form  of  agricultural  cooperation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States,  but  I  doubt  whether  1  per  cent  of  the  agricul- 
tural business  of  that  vast  area  is  transacted  cooperatively.  Many 
organizations  calling  themselves  cooperative  are  not  really  so,  both 
the  control  and  the  profits  belonging  to  the  shares.) 

"The  social  reason  for  making  better  business  the  foundation 
not  only  of  better  farming  but  of  better  living  as  well  is  also  a 
matter  of  experience.  When  men  come  together  in  business  and 
find  it  of  mutual  advantage,  it  is  much  easier  to  get  them  to  come 
together  for  the  higher  purposes  of  intellectual  and  social  advance- 
ment in  the  community  life.  Cooperative  organization  develops  a 
social  spirit  which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  selfishness  engendered 
by  the  capitalistic  joint  stock  system  of  combination.  I  personally 
place  a  far  higher  value  on  the  social  effects  of  cooperative  organiza- 
tion than  upon  its  economic  benefits. 

"In  the  United  States  you  have  reached  the  ending  of  the 
pioneer  stage.  While  there  was  still  free  land  it  was  more  profit- 
able to  exhaust  the  soil  and  move  on  than  to  maintain  its  fertility. 
It  was  a  waste  of  breath  to  preach  good  husbandry.  Today  you 
have  this  paradox:  In  your  federal  department  of  agriculture,  your 
universities  and  agricultural  colleges  and  your  agricultural  press, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  excellent  agricultural  articles  in  your  daily 
and  weekly  journals  and  magazines,  you  have  provided  education 
and  useful  information  for  your  farmers  in  a  degree  and  of  a 
quality  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  European  country,  yet 
American  agriculture,  by  the  test  of  the  yield  of  the  staple  crops, 
is  the  least  productive  to  be  found  in  any  civilized  country  except 
Russia. 

"In  the  business  of  farming  there  is  the  same  glaring  contrast 
between  the  enterprise,  intelligence  and  resourcefulness  of  your 
people  as  a  whole  and  the  almost  total  lack  of  the  commercial  in- 
stinct in  the  most  important  body  of  your  wealth  producers.  Until 
farmers  have  fallen  into  line  with  the  economic  system  of  your 
country  and  our  country  by  organizing  their  business  they  cannot 
themselves  know  the  character  of  the  security  they  have  to  offer 
and  therefore  will  not  have  credit  or  get  cash  adequate  for  their 
requirements.  The  government  may  legitimately  and  usefully  pro- 
vide for  any  body  of  citizens  all  the  education  and  all  the  informa- 
tion which  is  needed  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  whatever  business 
occupation  they  may  be  engaged  in.  Part  of  this  education  and  in- 
formation may  relate  to  the  organization  of  business  but  the  actual 
organization  of  tne  bodies  of  workers  for  the  conduct  of  the  definite 
business  operations  must  be  left  to  private  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility. It  is  quite  legitimate  to  give  public  funds,  simply  because 
it  is  vitally  important  that  this  reorganization  of  the  chief  industry 
of  all  nations  should  take  place.  But  governmental  money  should 
only  be  thus  applied  until  the  beneficiaries  well  understand  the 
economic  advantage  of  the  reorganization. 

"The  rising  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  is  largely  due 
to  the  failure  of  farmers,  from  lack  of  organization,  to  get  their 
produce  to  the  consumer  without  a  preposterous  addition  of  middle 
profits  to  the  price.  The  committee  on  markets  of  the  New  York 
Industry  Commission  recently  showed  that  the  middleman's  charges 
on  food  coming  into  that  city  vary  from  16.19  to  160  per  cent  of  the 
price  the  farmers  receive.  As  long  as  this  exists,  you  will  never  be 
able   to   get  either   the   brains  or   the   capital   of   American   farmers 
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properly  applied  to  production  until  they  find  some  means  of  escape 
from  this  business  situation.  The  way  of  escape  is  cooperative 
organization,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  where  the  elimination 
of  middle  profits  is  involved,  as  middle  interests  are  highly  organ- 
ized and  agricultural  interests  are  not,  any  official  attempt  to  adjust 
matters  between  them  is  more  likely  to  wreck  governments  than  to 
rescue  farmers. 

"Your  rural  communities  are  often  badly  handicapped  in  their 
social  life  by  the  fact  that  they  contain  groups  of  different  nationali- 
ties, sometimes  speaking  languages  unintelligible  to  each  other,  and 
by  the  great  distances  between  rural  inhabitants  in  your  huge  coun- 
try. These  adverse  factors  are  a  reason  for  not  against  cooperation. 
Cooperation  is  the  only  foundation  for  a  rural  community.  It 
creates  a  desire  for  a  permanent  home  and  a  progressive  social 
existence,  it  provides  immediately  a  common  interest,  later  a  com- 
mon understanding,  and  is  a  far  more  effective  bond  than  a  com- 
mon language.  Cooperative  credit  cannot  be  adequately  considered 
save  in  relation  to  the  whole  problem  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
For  the  whole  ideal  of  a  cooperative  community  is  one  which  is 
closely  bound  together.  Better  business  is  at  the  center  and  with 
it  are  better  farming  and  better  living,  but  it  all  alike  rests  on  a 
spirit  of  mutual  aid,  on  a  truth  as  old  as  Aristotle,  that  man  is  a 
social  animal,  rural  man  as  well  as  town  man,  and  that  you  have 
to  see  his  life  as  a  whole  and  not  simply  take  one  set  of  relations 
belonging  to  it.  You  must  see  that  if  you  are  to  have  a  real  living 
cooperative  movement  in  America  it  requires  that  missionary  faith 
which  inspired  Raiffeisen  and  has  inspired  all  the  great  pioneers 
in  the  cooperative  movement.  You  have  come  to  the  home  of  an 
idea,  an  Irish  idea.  We  are  proud  that  the  most  progressive  rural 
economists  of  the  more  prosperous  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  adopted  our  idea.  Prouder  far  shall  we  be  if  you  carry  away 
our  idea  enriched  by  the  fruits  of  observation,  reflection  and  dis- 
cussion in  your  memorable  tour  and  adopt  our  plan." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
which  has  charge  of  agricultural  education  in  Ireland,  had  been  in 
existence  but  twelve  years  when  the  Commission  studied  its  work. 
"The  poor,  wretched,  cringing  slave,"  as  T.  P.  O'Connor  described 
the  peasant  of  the  old  days,  has  become  in  a  very  brief  period  the 
independent,  successful  farmer,  of  whom  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill,  secretary 
of  the  Department,  said:  "No  keener,  shrewder,  more  intelligent 
and  more  capable  man  about  his  business  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
than  the  emancipated  Irish  farmer."  This  change  is  due  to  land 
tenure,  the  organization  of  cooperation,  and  education.  The  tnst 
two  have  been  described.  In  his  address  upon  this  third  great 
factor,  Mr.  Gill  said: 

"I  want  to  point  to  one  thing  which  is  the  root  oj  t^y^^^^^'j^J^^ 
matter.     That  is  that  our  education,  as  we  conceive    t,  is  ""^  ^^    [|  >^ 
technical.      It  does  not  aim  merely  a     draining  men  to  b.t a.  mer^ 
or  women  to  be  skilled  in  the  arts  of  the  farmer  s  ^^f^'  «^   \^X 
men  in  the  towns  to  be  merely  clever  art.sans.  Jf^°^^„7'deeper. 
the   calling   secondary   to   the   man.      Its   am      swde^ 
It  is  not  education  for  the  calling  but  ef;^^^;f.'"'\V^^ 
ing.     We  hope  and  believe  that  in  this  conception  oou,<  <u 
work  we  are  helping  to  make  of  our  peo,^e  a  nat.on     f  .oml^ 
and  women  and  good  citizens,  and  if  tins  Part  or  Jiie 
plished  successfully,  all  the  rest  of  the  problem  uUl  be         U 
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Humanity  is  the  same  whether  in  Ireland  or  America.  It  was  said 
once  that  the  men  of  Massachusetts  could  work  any  constitution. 
By  that  was  meant  that  if  you  trained  your  man  properly  as  a  man 
in  the  right  use  of  freedom  and  in  the  right  appreciation  of  his 
duties  as  well  as  his  rights,  no  matter  what  the  public  problem  pre- 
sented to  them,  men  of  that  type  will  be  able  to  solve  them.  While 
we  are  endeavoring  to  train  our  Irish  farmers  to  be  skilled  and 
scientific  agriculturists  and  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  their  own 
interests  in  every  way,  we  hope  at  the  same  time  to  train  them  so 
that  no  other  class  or  interest  in  the  country  need  fear  them  and 
that  they  will  be  an  element  of  the  population  by  whom  the  welfare 
of  all  as  well  as  their  own  welfare  will  be  equally  and  efficiently 
regarded  and  protected." 

The  institutes  for  higher 'education  are  the  Albert  Agricultural 
College  and  the  Royal  College  of  Science  at  Dublin.  The  Albert 
College  is  near  Dublin,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  street  car.  It  has 
a  farm,  orchard  and  garden  of  180  acres  and  a  residence  for  60 
students.  It  is  a  technical  college  with  two  courses,  for  training 
farmers  and  gardeners.  The  agricultural  course  fits  students  to 
become  farmers  or  managers  of  any  branch  of  agriculture  or  for 
entrance  for  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  It  includes  instruction 
in  agriculture  in  the  classroom,  farmyard  and  fields,  supplemented 
by  lessons  in  dairying,  horticulture,  poultry  management,  bee  keep- 
ing and  veterinary  hygiene.  The  elements  of  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology  and  entomology  are  taught,  also  bookkeeping,  sur- 
veying, wood  working,  literature,  mathematics  and  drawing.  Ath- 
letics and  social  intercourse  are  encouraged.  The  course  is  ten 
months.  Pupils  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  17  and  30. 
The  fee  for  tuition,  board,  room  and  all  expenses  is  $75  a  year  for 
sons  of  Irish  farmers,  $250  for  other  students.  The  horticultural 
course  is  for  students  of  20  or  older  who  have  had  four  or  five 
years'  experience  working  under  a  qualified  gardener.  Graduates 
find  employment  as  county  instructors. 

A  graduate  from  Albert  College  or  an  applicant  who  can  pass 
a  thorough  examination  in  practical  agriculture,  in  English,  mathe- 
matics and  either  Latin,  Irish,  French  or  German,  between  18  and 
30  years,  is  eligible  for  the  Royal  College  of  Science  at  Dublin.  A 
dozen  scholarships  are  awarded  by  Albert  College  for  the  Royal 
College,  which  include  tuition,  board  and  room,  or  an  allowance 
of  $5  a  week  with  books  and  apparatus,  and  railway  fare  going  and 
coming.  An  applicant  must  be  an  Irish  farmer's  son.  The  regular 
tuition  is  $35  0.     A  graduate  becomes  a  qualified  instructor. 

The  Department  maintains  agricultural  stations  at  Athenry, 
Ballyhaise  and  Clonakilty,  giving  farm  apprenticeship  to  young 
men  who  desire  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  17  years  of  age 
or  older.  The  candidate  must  pledge  himself  to  become  a  farmer 
in  Ireland  and  must  show  that  he  has  a  farm  or  an  opportunity  to 
secure  one.  Fees  are  proportioned  to  valuation  of  the  holdings  of 
the  parent.  Where  the  tenement  valuation  is  less  than  $100,  $15 
a  year;  between  $100  and  $200,  $30;  between  $200  and  $500,  $50; 
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over  $500,  $100.  In  the  last  four  years  the  number  of  students 
has  been  from  75  to  81,  of  whom  from  half  in  1908  to  more  than 
three-fourths  in  1912  were  sons  of  farmers  whose  holdings  do  not 
exceed  a  valuation  of  $200  per  annum. 

There  are  agricultural  schools  at  Mountbellew,  Antrim  and 
Ballycolman,  and  forestry  schools  at  Dundrum  and  Avondale.  Agri- 
cultural education  for  girls  is  given  at  11  schools,  the  Munster 
Institute  at  Cork  and  the  Ulster  Dairy  School  at  Cookstown,  which 
are  boarding  schools,  fitting  girls  to  become  dairymaids,  county  in- 
structors in  dairying  and  poultry  keeping  or  teachers  in  girls'  agri- 
cultural schools,  and  nine  schools  of  rural  domestic  economy  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island.  There  were  2  24  pupils  at  the  Munster  In- 
stitute and  198  at  the  Ulster  school  in  1912.  The  attendance  at  the 
other  schools  has  steadily  increased  from  2  68  at  three  schools  in 
1906  to  710  at  nine  schools  in  1912.  The  girls  are  taught  dairying, 
feeding  and  care  of  cows,  calves,  pigs,  bees,  keeping  of  small  gar- 
dens, poultry  keeping  and  preparation  for  market  in  all  details, 
cooking,  needlework,  laundry  and  nursing.  There  are  also  schools 
for  cheese  making,  flax  and  poultry. 

THE  TRAVELING  INSTRUCTORS, 

As  on  the  continent,  much  is  accomplished  through  the  travel- 
ing professors  of  agriculture.  There  are  local  county  agricultural 
committees,  appointed  by  the  county  councils,  who  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  Department.  These  committees  employ  the  travel- 
ing instructors.  In  1912  the  32  counties  employed  43  instructors  in 
general  agriculture,  four  in  Cork,  two  each  in  Antrim,  Clare,  Gal- 
way,  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Mayo  and  Tyrone,  and  one  in  each  of  the 
other  counties,  19  in  poultry  keeping,  17  in  poultry  keeping  and 
butter  making,  16  in  butter  making,  two  in  horticulture,  35  in  horti- 
culture and  bee  keeping,  and  three  in  bee  keeping  only.  The 
counties  expended  from  $6,200  to  $22,500  each,  a  total  of  $455,000, 
of  which  the  Department  contributed  $285,000.  The  traveling  in- 
structors receive  an  initial  salary  of  $750  and  traveling  expenses. 
Their  duties,  as  set  forth  by  the  Department,  are  to:  (a)  Conduct 
field  and  livestock  experiments,  tabulate  the  figures  and  prepare 
the  reports;  (b)  deliver  lectures  on  soils,  fertilizers,  seeds,  pas- 
tures, crops  and  cultivation,  breeding,  feeding  and  management  of 
livestock,  especially  dairy  cattle;  (c)  visit  farms;  (d)  reply  to  let- 
ters from  farmers  seeking  information;  (e)  endeavor  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  farmers'  sons  at  winter  agricultural  classes  and  at  the 
various  schools;  (f)  advise  farmers  how  to  use  the  Department's 
seed  testing  station,  how  to  plant  trees,  how  to  take  advantage  of 
all  benefits  of  the  Department  and  how  to  take  advantage  of  agri- 
cultural cooperation;  (g)  act  as  official  sampler  of  fertilizers  and 
feed  and  make  known  the  provisions  of  the  different  acts  affecting 
agriculture;  (h)  furnish  the  county  committee  and  the  Department 
reports  on  the  progress  of  agriculture  throughout  the  county.  They 
are  also  required  to  assist  in  teaching  winter  classes,  in  registering 
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dairy  catle,  weighing  and  testing  milk,  etc.,  and  to  act  as  judge 
where  prizes  are  offered  by  the  authorities  for  production  and  stock. 
They  must  provide  demonstration  plots  in  every  section  of  the 
county,  where  the  farmers  may  be  called  together  in  summer  and 
the  objects  of  the  plots  explained. 

Winter  schools  were  held  by  28  county  committees  at  76  centers 
in  1912  and  1,405  students  attended.  There  were  35  of  the  travel- 
ing instructors  employed  and  one  special  instructor.  The  first  of 
these  schools  was  held  in  1903  in  two  counties  with  44  pupils.  The 
next  year  there  were  seven  counties  with  161  students,  the  next 
eight  counties  with  317,  and  a  steady  increase  until  the  present. 
Classes  were  held  two  days  weekly  and  instruction  given  in  all 
details  directly  connected  with  farm  work,  including  farm  book- 
keeping and  surveying.  Special  attention  was  given  to  cost  of 
growing  crops  and  raising  stock.  Veterinary  hygiene,  horticulture 
and  poultry  raising  were  included  by  request  at  most  of  the  schools. 
Classes  were  limited  to  young  men  over  16  years  actually  engaged 
in  farm  work.  There  is  no  charge  and  students  living  more  than 
three  miles  distant  are  allowed  third-class  railway  fare. 

The  plan  of  traveling  professors  or  county  experts  was  estab- 
lished the  first  year  of  the  department,  19  00,  in  which  year  there 
were  three  instructors  employed.  The  increase  of  number  em- 
ployed for  each  successive  year  has  been  as  follows:  10,  10,  17,  21, 
23,  30,  34,  36,  36,  40,  43.  In  addition  to  their  other  work,  in  1912 
the  instructors  delivered  642  evening  lectures  at  297  centers  to 
24,000  farmers.  They  paid  16,808  visits  to  farms,  an  average  of 
391,  or  more  than  one  a  day  for  each  instructor.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments with  fertilizers,  to  determine  the  most  suitable  combinations 
for  the  different  farm  crops,  was  undertaken  in  1902  and  continued 
each  year.  In  1912  the  instructors  made  391  experiments  with 
fertilizer,  including  91  on  potatoes,  102  turnips,  47  mangels,  35 
oats,  38  hay  and  7  8  miscellaneous,  and  227  experiments  with  seed 
of  the  same  crops.  Special  experiments  were  also  made  with  flax 
and  with  early  potatoes.  There  was  199  acres  in  fruit  on  experi- 
ment farms  and  163  acres  in  tobacco. 

The  Department  employs  instructors  to  teach  growers  how  to 
grade  and  pack  and  market  fruit  and  eggs  as  well  as  how  to  produce. 
The  eight  instructors  in  dairying  made  2,182  visits  to  391  dairies 
and  gave  short  courses  of  instruction  from  two  to  three  weeks  to 
creamery  managers  at  four  different  centers.  The  plan  of  the  De- 
partment for  the  improvement  of  dairy  cattle  provides  for  registra- 
tion and  the  formation  of  cow  testing  associations.  During  1912 
there  were  613  cows  offered  for  registry,  of  which  555  were  admit- 
ted. There  were  also  44  bulls  selected  of  74  offered  and  entered 
as  registered  dairy  bulls.  Two  instructors  were  appointed  to  aid  in 
establishing  cow  testing  societies  and  the  number  was  increased 
from  12  to  42.  The  Department  aided  in  establishing  meat 
handling  societies  at  Drogheda  and  Wexford,  furnishing  the  socie- 
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ties  a  qualified  instructor,  a  trained  butcher  and  some  incidental 
expenses  for  a  year.  The  meat  shipped  has  been  well  received  in 
London. 

The  Department  also  joins  with  county  committees  in  pro- 
viding a  fund  for  the  improvement  of  horse  breeding,  by  offering 
inducements  to  owners  to  keep  sound  blooded  sires  and  retain  their 
best  young  mares  for  breeding.  The  same  policy  is  pursued  with 
cattle  and  swine.  Loans  are  also  provided  up  to  two-thirds  the 
price  for  purchase  by  a  farmer  of  a  registered  stallion  or  bull.  Sub- 
sidies are  made  to  agricultural  and  industrial  societies  for  shows 
and  prizes  offered  for  cottages  with  gardens  and  small  farms.  It 
is  the  plan  to  employ  an  expert  poultry  instructor  in  every  county 
and  at  least  one  instructor  in  butter  making  in  each  county,  and 
also  one  in  horticulture  and  bee  keeping.  Loans  of  three-fourths 
the  purchase  price  are  made  for  agricultural  implements  and  small 
machinery  at  3  per  cent  for  three  to  five  years,  payable  in  annual 
installments   and   guaranteed   by   two   solvent  sureties. 

One  of  the  fine  farms  visited  was  the  Ardmire  dairy  farm  in 
Wexford.  It  comprises  500  acres  and  a  dairy  herd  of  70  cows.  The 
average  annual  production  of  milk  was  given  at  8,000  pounds.  One 
choice  cow  produced,  between  May  14,  1911,  and  November  1,  1912, 
14,490  pounds  of  milk,  which  sold  for  $197.16.  When  a  cow  pro- 
duces less  than  6,15  0  pounds  a  year  it  is  disposed  of.  The  milk  is 
sold  at  3  1/4  cents  per  quart  in  summer  and  4  i^i  cents  in  winter. 

In  this  county  of  Wexford  there  are  84  cooperative  societies 
with  3,8  00  members,  4  dairies,  45  pig  and  cattle  societies,  30  credit 
societies,  4  threshing  societies  and  1  agricultural  society.  The 
Ballycanew  cooperative  society  consists  of  a  creamery  and  a  store 
upstairs,  selling  practically  everything  except  dry  goods.  The  so- 
ciety started  in  1895  with  $1,500  capital,  one  share  for  each  cow. 
A  dividend  of  5  per  cent  is  paid  and  balance  goes  to  reserve,  which 
amounts  to  $10,000  and  is  used  as  working  capital  for  the  store. 
The  plant  is  now  worth  $15,000.  About  150  farmers  furnish  milk 
daily,  25,000  gallons  in  summer.  It  must  test  3.5  per  cent  butter- 
fat.  Members  are  paid  2^4  cents  per  quart  in  summer  and  314  in 
winter.  The  butter  is  sold  in  London  at  $27.25  per  hundredweight 
f.  o.  b.  dairy.  The  superintendent  is  paid  $600,  engineer  $15  a 
week,  two  clerks  and  six  creamery  hands  an  average  of  $20  a  month. 
The  business  amounts  to  about  $20,000  a  year.  Butter  is  sold 
locally  at  25  cents  per  pound. 

The  Enniscorthy  Cooperative  Society  was  started  in  19  05  and 
has  93  0  members.  It  has  a  good  sized  building,  manufactures  har- 
ness and  leather  goods  and  carriages,  and  sells  machinery,  fertil- 
izers, seeds,  hardware,  groceries,  and  general  supplies.  It  main- 
tains a  banking  department,  paying  3  per  cent  on  deposits  and  bor- 
rowing from  a  commercial  bank  upon  the  joint  signatures  of  the 
directors  at  1  per  cent  less  than  the  commercial  rato.     The  rate  paid 
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was  5  per  cent  at  this  time.  The  society  made  sales  amounting  to 
$105,000  in  1912,  with  expenses  of  $8,930  and  profit  of  $12,195. 
Deposits  January  1,  1913,  were  $16,840.  Wages  are  50  cents  a  day 
for  10  hours.  Land  which  was  held  at  $48  an  acre  when  the  society 
was  established  is  now  valued  at  $75  to  $100.  The  society  has  very 
greatly  reduced  the  price  of  fertilizers  and  other  requirements  and 
what  is  of  far  more  importance,  supplies  guaranteed  fertilizers  and 
seeds.  Fertilizers  are  sold  from  $5  to  $10  cheaper,  while  a  binder, 
for  example,  formerly  sold  by  merchants  at  $185,  was  furnished  by 
the  society  at  $120. 

The  Glenmore  Cooperative  Creamery  has  154  members.  Before 
it  was  established,  farmers  could  not  get  cost  for  their  butter.  Now 
the  average  production  of  each  cow  is  valued  at  $45,  formerly  at 
$20.  Members  own  1,500  cows,  from  1  to  35  each.  Butter  is 
shipped  to  London  wholesalers  at  32  cents  a  pound.  There  is  a 
manager  and  four  employes.  Expenses  in  1912  were  8  per  cent  of 
receipts.  Six  members  of  the  creamery  borrowed  $3,000  from  the 
local  bank  at  3  %  per  cent  and  bought  a  threshing  machine.  They 
pay  the  engineer  10  cents  an  hour  and  two  helpers  5  cents  each. 
After  their  own  grain  is  threshed  they  rent  the  outfit  at  $1.50  an 
hour,  the  lessee  furnishing  coal  and  board  for  the  men,  making  a 
profit  of  $1.30  an  hour.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  wheels 
are  removed  and  rollers  substituted  and  the  machine  is  used  for  road 
work. 

The  Bansha  Cooperative  Dairy  was  started  in  1902  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,500  in  $5  shares,  $1.25  paid  in.  The  baalnce  needed  to 
commence  business,  $3,500,  was  borrowed  from  a  local  bank  at  4 
per  cent  upon  the  joint  signature  of  the  10  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  buildings  at  the  start  were  small,  costing  $6,500.  The 
profits  paid  up  the  balance  due  on  the  shares  in  six  years  and  since 
then  a  regular  5  per  cent  dividend  has  been  paid.  The  paid  up  cap- 
ital is  now  $2,600.  Shares  with  par  value  of  $5  are  held  at  $50. 
The  buildings  and  machinery  are  now  worth  $25,000.  The  first 
year  the  business  was  $23,965;  in  1912  it  was  $125,400.  The  society 
has  no  debts.  There  are  101  members,  owning  900  cows.  Before 
the  creamery  was  started  farmers  received  5  cents  per  gallon  for 
milk;  now  they  receive  16  cents  during  the  winter  months.  During 
the  whole  of  1912  an  average  of  9.6  cents  was  paid.  Members 
deliver  their  milk  to  the  creamery.  It  is  weighed  and  a  sample 
taken  and  the  farmer  is  paid  for  the  entire  month's  delivery  on  the 
average  of  butterfat.  The  official  audit  of  the  creamery  for  the 
three  past  years  showed:  Total  sales,  1910,  $135,805;  1911,  $131,- 
220;  1912,  $145,195;  expenses,  including  depreciation,  $8,140, 
$8,520,  $8,780;  profits,  $700,  $945,  $2,580;  gallons  milk,  481,338, 
433,304,  441,596;  average  price  for  milk,  9.26  cents,  9.76,  9.64; 
average  price  received  for  butter,  24.12,  25.92,  25.82. 

What  these  little  cooperative  societies  have  accomplished  can 
be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  not  only  that  three- 
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fourths  of  the  Irish  people  are  dependent  upon  agriculture  but  that 
exports  of  cattle,  bacon,  eggs  and  butter  exceed  the  value  of  exports 
of  linens,  ships  and  liquor.     A  bad  year  for  farmers  is  a  bad  year 
for  the  cities,  for  three-fourths  of  the  urban  population  are  depend- 
ent on  the  farmers'   trade.      A  statement  made  to   the   Commission 
very  justly  claims:      "The  work  of  the  I.  A.  O.   S.  has  rescued  the 
butter  industry  from   promised   extinction;    has   provided   thousands 
of  farmers,  who  could  not  obtain  suitable  credit  at  suitable  terms, 
the  means  of  carrying  on  their  industry  satisfactorily;   has  rescued 
thousands  of   Irish   peasants  from   the  village  usurer;    has   brought 
Ireland,  once  the  dumping  ground   for  the  worst  seeds   and   fertil- 
izers in  Europe,  up  to  the  level  of  the  other  countries  in  the  provi- 
sion  of  the   essentials  of  profitable   farming;    and   has   enabled   the 
small    farmers,    through    learning    the    benefits    of    combination,    to 
apply    to    practice    those    economies    of    sale    and    purchase    without 
which    no   farmer   can   hope   to    face   the   competition   of    the   world 
market    of    today.      It    has    organized    all    branches    of    agricultural 
cooperation    and    is    bringing   about   in    Ireland   those   conditions   of 
modern   organization    which,    as   you   will   have   learned,   have   been 
proved   indispensable  to   the   agrarian  prosperity  of  Germany,   Den- 
mark   and    all    the   principal    countries    of    Europe.      The    future   of 
Ireland  will  be  determined  almost  entirely  by  the  success  or  failure 
which  the  farmers  who  are  now  coming  into  possession  of  the  lands 
they  till  make  of  their  business.     In  the  fewest  words,  the  agricul- 
tural organization  movement  is  the  better  business  part  of  Ireland's 
formula  for  the  solution  of  the  modern  growth  of  rural  life,  'better 
farming,  better  business,  better  living.'  " 

—11 


Chapter  XXVII. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  NEEDS   OF  WASHINGTON. 

Report  Prepared  at  the  Request  of  the  American  Coniinission  and 
Published  in  Part  3,  F.  S.  Senate  Document  No.  214. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  American  Com- 
mission in  general  assembly  at  London,  England,  July  8,  1913: 

That  the  headquarters  of  the  American  commission  call  upon 
the  governors  of  the  States  and  the  premiers  of  Provinces  affiliating 
with  the  commission,  to  authorize  a  State  or  Provincial  committee 
to  ascertain  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  respective  States  and 
Provinces  and  to  file  copies  of  their  findings  with  the  headquarters 
office  of  the  American  Commission  not  later  than  October  1,  1913. 

In  accordance  therewith,  the  following  letter  was  forwarded 
by  the  Commission  to  the  several  governors  and  premiers: 

The  American  Commission,  representing  36  States  and  5 
Canadian  Provinces,  has  completed  its  investigation  of  agricultural 
finance,  distribution,  production,  and  rural  life  in  European  coun- 
tries. I  am  directed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion to  request  you  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  a 
brief  statement  as  to  the  agricultural  needs  df  your  State,  in  order 
that  the  American  Commission  may  consider  the  needs  of  our 
States  and  Provinces  as  they  endeavor  to  reach  the  solution  of  our 
economic  problems  through  the  use  of  the  findings  of  the  commis- 
sion in  European  countries.  Please  advise  this  office  if  you  will 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  and 
favor  us  by  forwarding  the  names  and  addresses  of  your  appointees. 

In  response  to  this  request,  the  following  was  received  from 
the  State  of  Washington: 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON,  OFFICE  OF  GOVERNOR, 

Olympia,  October  25,  1913. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Gov.  Lister  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  favor  of  the  21st  instant  and  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  appointed  a  committee  from  this  State,  comprising 
Senator  Ralph  Metcalf,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Hon.  Clark  G.  Black, 
of  Pomeroy,  Wash.,  to  act  in  preparation  of  the  recommendations 
referred  to  in  your  letter.  This  committee  is  now  formulating  its 
recommendations  preliminary  to  a  meeting  that  I  believe  is  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  month  of  November. 

Yours  very  truly, 
IRVIN  W.  ZIEGAUS,  Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

The  statement  of  the  agricultural  needs  of  this  state  was  filed 
with  the  governor  on  November  26,  1913,  and  was  delivered  to  the 
American  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the 
committee,  on  December  11,  as  follows: 
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November  26,   1913. 
To  the  Governor  of  Washington,  Olympia,  Wash.: 

Pursuant  to  your  request  for  a  report  upon  the  agricultural 
needs  of  the  State  for  transmission  to  the  Permanent  American 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Finance,  Production,  Distribution, 
Rural  Life: 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Washington  are  unsurpassed  for  agri- 
culture. It  is  the  one  State  capable  of  producing  practically  every- 
thing needed.  Its  progress  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  its 
people  would  continue  if  it  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  an  impassable  wall. 

In  Washington,  as  elsewhere,  the  farmers  are  undercapitalized. 
A  system  of  very  long  time  farm  loans  is  needed  on  the  amortiza- 
tion plan.  This  can  best  be  secured  on  the  Landschaften  system  of 
collective  security.  This  State  has  extended  this  system  from  cities 
and  counties  and  school  districts  to  port  districts,  diking  districts, 
drainage  districts,  irrigation  districts,  and  agricultural  development 
districts.  It  should  be  extended  to  provide  collective  security  for 
loans  for  30  years  or  longer  to  farmers,  payable  by  amortization. 
Short-time  personal  loans  are  also  needed  at  a  very  greatly  reduced 
rate  of  interest  and  much  more  easily  to  be  obtained. 

This  necessitates  a  guaranty  that  the  security,  individual  or  col- 
lective, land  or  personal,  shall  not  deteriorate  in  value;  that  it  shall 
be  worth  as  much  intrinsically  at  any  time  during  the  loan  and 
when  the  mortgage  is  due  as  it  is  the  day  of  the  loan.  A  loan  is  not 
justified  on  a  farm  which  the  borrower  robs  of  its  productive  value, 
to  leave  it  stripped  of  fertility  and  productivity,  as  we  have  done  in 
America  for  several  generations.  Farming  must  be  so  managed, 
crops  so  planned,  fertilizer  so  used,  that  its  value  is  not  stolen,  but 
maintained,  its  vital  element  restored  as  it  is  withdrawn  in  crops. 
Every  farmer  in  Europe  knows  this.  His  first  thought  is  study  and 
analysis  of  the  soil,  crop  rotation,  and  fertilizer,  and  before  he  buys 
his  seed  he  buys  his  chemical.  Maintaining  the  productivity  of  the 
soil  is  a  contract  feature  in  his  loan.  Some  European  governments 
by  law  prescribe  a  crop  rotation  that  shall  accomplish  this,  for 
without  it  ruin  and  starvation  would  be  inevitable. 

To  this  end  dairying  and  raising  beef  cattle  is  essential  in  the 
grain  belt  of  eastern  Washington  and  is  probably  the  best  first  step 
in  the  development  of  the  logged-off  lands  of  western  Washington. 
This  will  not  only  preserve  fertility,  but  will  double  the  value  of  the 
land  and  produce  greatly  increased  returns.  This  State  is  shipping 
a  large  amount  of  lumber  east  for  silos  in  the  grain  states.  It  would 
profit  a  thousand  times  more  if  these  silos  were  constructed  and 
utilized  here  in  every  agricultural  section  of  Washington.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  corn  can  be  grown  for  silage  anywhere  in 
the  State.  It  should  be  grown.  The  carbohydrates  are  essential 
Alfalfa  and  clover  are  a  matter  of  course.     When  our  tarniors  add 
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a  dairy  herd  and  a  silo,  they  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  pro- 
viding the  protective  security  that  will  be  needed  when  a  farm  credit 
system  goes  into  effect. 

The  most  important  law  for  the  farmer  passed  by  the  last  leg- 
islature, chapter  18,  providing  for  a  bureau  of  farm  development 
and  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  expert  in  each  county,  has 
been  neglected  by  most  counties.  In  every  agricultural  county 
farmers  should  demand  that  they  be  given  the  advantage  of  this 
law.  A  manufacturer  and  a  merchant  employs  an  efficiency  engineer. 
One  of  the  largest  eastern  manufacturers  called  such  a  man  from  a 
distant  city,  handed  him  a  check  book,  and  told  him  he  had  depos- 
ited a  check  for  $50,000  to  his  order.  He  wanted  a  certain  small 
reduction  in  his  cost  of  manufacture  of  each  machine  he  was  turn- 
ing out,  whether  by  devising  labor-saving  machinery  or  other  means 
he  cared  not;  and  he  said  if  the  $50,000  was  not  enough  there  was 
plenty  more  available.  He  was  turning  out  many  thousand  machines 
a  year,  and  a  dollar  or  two  reduction  on  cost  of  each  meant  an 
increase  of  five  or  six  figures  in  his  profits.  The  farmer  has  not  been 
able  to  do  this;  he  can  do  it  under  this  law  with  no  expense;  he 
needs  it  more  than  the  manufacturer.  There  is  plenty  of  very 
valuable  information  in  books  and  government  bulletins,  but  the 
only  plan  that  will  work  is  to  carry  right  to  the  farmer  the  answer 
to  his  personal  problem.     This  law  provides  the  way. 

Agricultural  education  in  schools  and  high  schools  should  be 
made  practical  and  emphasized.  It  should  be  available  to  the 
farmer  as  well  as  to  the  schoolboy.  School  laboratories  should  be 
available  for  soil  analyses,  which  are  neglected  by  our  educational 
authorities.  If  practicable  there  should  be  a  demonstration  farm  in 
connection  with  high-school  instruction,  where  farmers  may  be 
shown  the  enormous  difference  right  farming  makes,  while  the  boys 
are  being  taught  to  farm  right;  where  the  effect  of  planting  the 
right  seed,  using  the  right  rotation,  preserving  fertility  by  the  right 
fertilizer  will  stand  out  in  nature's  book,  forcing  attention,  and  not 
be  smothered  in  books  and  bulletins  molding  on  forgotten  shelves. 
Such  a  demonstration  farm  would  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  county 
agricultural  expert. 

Standardizing  crops  and  stock  is  greatly  needed  and  will  neces- 
sarily come  with  cooperative  marketing.  Cooperation  eliminates 
most  of  the  middlemen  and  of  the  superfluous  duplication  of  process 
of  distribution  which  causes  a  fearful  economic  waste  for  the  pro- 
ducer. Our  apple  growers  must  realize  that  there  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  apple  trees  planted  all  over  the  country  and 
hundreds  of  abandoned  orchards  in  the  East  revitalized.  Whatever 
the  superiority  of  Washington  fruit,  salvation  depends  upon  a 
genuine  cooperative  organization,  a  strenuous  campaign  for  increased 
and  ever-widening  markets  and  marketing  upon  a  scientific  basis. 
And  the  same  principle  applies  to  all  of  our  products  in  every  part 
of  the  State. 
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There  are  men  who  say  that  cooperation  will  not  work  in  this 
country  and  point  to  failures  as  a  proof.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
learn  the  kindergarten  principles  of  cooperation  ,and  failures  are 
due  to  this  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  true  cooperation  is.  Coopera- 
tion does  this.  We  are  not  hazarding  a  to-be-proven  hypothesis;  we 
are  stating  a  fact,  emphatically  and  without  equivocation.  Prac- 
tically every  country  in  Europe  has  demonstrated  it  beyond  argu- 
ment or  denial.  Cooperation  cheapens  and  vastly  betters  supplies, 
increases  returns  and  insures  a  certain  market,  strengthens  human 
power  and  ability  for  productive  labor.  Milk,  eggs,  meat,  fruit,  and 
grain  bring  better  prices;  fertilizer,  feed,  implements,  seed,  all 
agricultural  necessities,  cost  less.  And,  further,  indirect  effects  are 
diffusion  of  practical  knowledge,  remarkable  educational  capacity, 
stimulation  of  thought,  teaching  men  to  cultivate  better,  select  the 
most  profitable  crop,  to  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  to  improve 
grade,  to  turn  produce  to  better  account,  and  to  promote  general 
well-being  and  community  spirit.  It  means  making  farming  profit- 
able and  easier,  the  creation  of  a  high,  prosperous,  contented  rural 
civilization,  the  vital  need  of  our  time.  Cooperative  credit,  collective 
security  are  the  basic  principles  of  cooperation.  Cooperative  produc- 
tion, supply  and  distribution  naturally  and  logically  and  necessarily 
follow.  This  is  our  first  essential.  We  are  going  to  have  coopera- 
tive farm  credit  in  this  country,  and  we  are  going  to  have  Federal 
and  State  legislation  to  make  it  easy  and  to  safeguard  it.  And  when 
this  movement  starts,  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves. We  emphatically  repeat  the  one  recommendation  of  our 
August  report  to  your  excellency:  Whatever  rural  credit  or  cooper- 
ative organizations  may  be  provided  by  legislation,  the  farmers  must 
take  the  initiative  in  their  creation,  must  take  their  management — 
so  that  their  success  and  the  benefit  for  the  entire  State,  since  what 
benefits  the  farmers  of  necessity  benefits  the  State,  may  be  due  to 
and  belong  to  only  the  farmers  themselves.  This  is  the  Irish  idea, 
and  no  country  ever  in  the  world's  history  made  so  much  progress 
in  agriculture,  in  the  betterment  of  the  life  and  condition  of  the 
farmer,  in  a  like  period  as  has  Ireland,  the  result  of  the  preaching 
and  teaching  and  organization  of  cooperation  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 
It  is  no  longer  suffering  Ireland;  it  is  happy,  prosperous  Erin  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  On  the  Continent  government  aid  indubitably 
has  retarded  progress.     It  must  be  self-help. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

RALPH  METCALF. 

CLARK  BLACK. 
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